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the  need  for  closer  organisation. 

UxRE.\soNiNG  hopefulness  and  boundless  confidence  in  the  success 
of  our  military  efforts  mark  the  speculations  of  nearly  all  the 
politicians  and  publicists  who  give  coherency  and  firmness  to  the 
least  helpful  tendencies  of  the  British  nation.  Disciplined  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  spirit  which  is  critical  only  that  it  may  become 
constructive  are  at  a  discount,  and  the  people’s  eagerness  to  be 
informed  about  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  is  dulled  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  such  tidings  and  comments  as  can  be  gathered  up  into 
one  current  with  their  hopes  and  desires.  Hence  the  abundant 
supply  of  cheering  surveys  and  presentations  of  the  situation 
which  chime  in  harmoniously  with  their  aspirations. 

In  the  British  nation  this  optimistic  mood  tends  to  subdue 
the  passion  and  deaden  the  vehement  practical  energy  w’hich  the 
present  unparalleled  crisis  has  aroused  among  our  French  and 
Russian  Allies.  The  air  here  is  thick  with  soul  sedatives,  and 
the  public  is  lulled  by  eloquently  worded  assurances  that  we  must 
and  shall  win.  And  these  heartening  forecasts  are  accepted  as 
dogmas.  For  the  people  of  these  islands  are  apt  to  keep  back 
their  final  judgment  on  a  Cabinet’s  line  of  action  until  they  are 
actually  confronted  with  its  consequences.  This  may  be  an 
excellent  habit  in  normal  times  when  the  consequences  are 
remediable,  but  we  are  displaying  the  like  equanimity  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  test  to  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  of  which  the 
upshot,  if  adverse,  will  be  irrevocable.  In  this  we  resemble  the 
two  little  boys  of  the  story  who,  having  discovered  a  keg  which 
might,  they  fancied,  contain  gunpowder  or  sugar,  decided  to  test 
it  with  a  red-hot  poker. 

On  what  do  we  ground  our  certitude?  On  military  or  political 
victories?  At  the  outset  our  rulers  were  confident  of  success  in 
both  spheres  and  they  then  had  solid  grounds  for  their  certitude. 
For  despite  the  utter  unpreparedness  of  the  three  Allies,  their 
chances  of  victory  might  be  computed,  to  put  the  matter  moder¬ 
ately,  at  about  three  to  one.  Their  resources,  not  yet  mobilised, 
but  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  within  a 
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reasonable  time,  were  immeasurably  greater  than  his.  The  Balkan 
States,  through  which  lay  the  road  between  Constantinople  and 
Berlin  and  the  “open  Sesame”  to  victory,  were  within  our  grasp. 
Yet  we  put  off  occupying  that  route,  in  spite  of  the  noteworthy 
circumstance,  for  which  I  vouch,  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  pressed  upon  the  responsible  authority  the  necessity  for 
seizing  it  as  far  back  as  January,  1915.  To-day  that  route  is 
blocked  to  us  and  open  to  the  Teuton,  and  together  with  it 
abundant  sources  of  those  supplies  of  which  we  had  hoped  to 
deprive  him. 

And  since  then  the  odds,  which  are  still  no  doubt  in  our  favour, 
have  shrunk  perceptibly.  It  is  idle  to  seek  to  fasten  responsibility 
for  this  dissipation  of  our  initial  advantages  upon  the  men  who 
chanced  to  be  in  power  when  the  war  broke  out.  One  and  all 
they  acted  according  to  their  lights.  No  man  is  w’eak  or  short¬ 
sighted  by  choice.  The  source  of  our  mishaps  lies  deeper.  Its 
seat  is  the  system  which  enabled  them  to  remain  at  their  posts 
and  which  still  constitutes  a  bar  to  those  who  would  fain  have 
them  superseded.  Such  limited  faculties  of  political  vision  as  our 
present  leaders  possess  are  blurred  by  party  considerations  which 
form  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  policy.  And  to  those  cares 
of  our  public  men  there  still  corresponds  in  the  nation  a  deep 
attachment  to  that  political  and  social  order  whose  process  of 
growth  has  already  been  not  merely  arrested,  but  undermined. 
A  new  order  in  disguise  is  creeping  into  the  nation. 

Our  soldiers  have  behaved  as  heroes  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Empire  has  given  proof  of  a  degree  of  selfless 
devotion  to  duty  which  will  challenge  the  admiration  of  coming 
generations.  But  in  spite  of  these  exertions,  which  are  still  being 
put  forward  with  unflagging  ardour,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  w-e  can  look  under  present  conditions  to  military  strategy 
or  prowess  for  the  success  which  will  enable  us  to  conclude  peace 
on  the  only  acceptable  terms.  The  effects  of  the  combined  Alhed 
endeavours  have  been  not  merely  slender  in  proportion  to  the 
resources  at  their  back,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  capture  of 
Erzeroum,  they  have  been  mostly  negative.  None  the  less,  we  still 
hope  to  read  one  day  of  the  Allied  armies  crossing  the  western  or  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  German  Empire  and  encircling  the  enemy 
with  a  barrier  of  steel.  And  that  happy  ending  is  freely  included 
among  the  possibilities  in  which  war  is  so  fruitful.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  any  of  the  Allied  statesmen  would  choose 
that  eventuality  for  the  basis  of  his  hopeful  forecast  of  the  struggle. 

On  most  fronts  the  initiative  still  belongs  to  our  enemies.  We 
continue,  as  we  began,  to  keep  on  the  defensive — until  the  spring. 
And  when  once  a  belligerent  has  settled  down  to  the  defensive 
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mood,  there  are  few  tasks  more  arduous  than  to  drive  or  draw 
him  out  of  it.  Add  to  this  disadvantage  the  readiness  with  which 
we  subordinate  military  to  political  considerations  and  the  grudg¬ 
ing  spirit  in  which  we  set  about  carrying  out  grandiose  under- 
tatings — the  initiated  will  recall  to  mind  the  Dardanelles  Expedi¬ 
tion,  the  Salonica  venture,  the  operations  in  Mesopotamia — and 
we  shall  possess  valuable  data  for  an  estimate  of  our  chances  from 
the  military  point  of  view. 

To  hold  our  own  at  the  various  fronts,  advancing  from  time 
to  time  with  the  slowness  and  the  losses  imposed  by  trench 
warfare  and  gradually  to  exhaust  the  enemy,  is,  if  not  the  best 
we  may  hope  to  achieve,  certainly  the  utmost  on  which  we  can 
reckon  without  the  risk  of  disappointment.  But  even  this  modest 
expectation  leaves  out  of  account  the  effects  of  the  surprises  which 
the  Germans  may  yet  spring  upon  us,  such  as  greater  gun  calibre, 
more  formidable  types  of  Zeppelins  capable  of  damaging  our 
warships,  and  more  powerful  submarines. 

Judging  by  the  recent  utterances  of  our  public  comforters,  we 
still  have  it  in  our  power  to  worst  the  enemy  by  exhausting  his 
food  and  munitions  and  grinding  down  his  supplies  of  men.  These 
phrases  have  a  cheering  ring,  but  they  will  hardly  stand  the  test 
of  the  law  of  causality.  It  shows  a  dull  apprehension  of  the 
concrete  facts  to  assume  that  the  results  attainable  at  the  present 
juncture  by  such  methods  can  be  more  than  secondary. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  by  those  who  yearn  for  simple  explana¬ 
tions  of  complex  situations  that  in  order  to  starve  the  enemy  into 
compliance  with  our  demands  all  that  is  needed  is  to  render  the 
blockade  more  stringent.  And  the  practical  urgency  of  severer 
measures  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Our  attitude  towards  the 
neutrals  who  catered  for  Germany  has  unquestionably  been  lax. 
That  much  is  proved  by  the  statistics  recently  published,  which, 
even  after  large  deductions  have  been  made  for  over-statement 
and  misinterpretation,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  authorities  have 
been  lacking  in  insight  and  firmness.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
qualify  this  admission  by  insisting  on  the  enormous  difficulties 
with  which  they  had  to  contend,  the  nature  and  degree  of  which 
are  fully  known  only  to  the  responsible  department.  For  the 
circumstance  that  caution  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our  rulers  cannot 
[  do  away  with  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  caution  was  an  imperative 
)  duty.  In  any  case,  the  ensuing  and  inevitable  leakage  of  food  and 
5  war  necessaries  to  Germany  may  enable  us  to  set  a  more  moderate 
and  correct  value  on  the  operation  of  the  blockade  and  its  counter- 
g  part— rationing  the  neutrals — as  instruments  for  bringing  the  war 

_  to  an  end  by  starving  the  enemy. 

e  If,  further,  we  accept  the  belief  of  competent  judges  that 
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Germany,  being  almost  self-contained  and  in  contact  with  the  I 
East,  cannot  be  starved  by  the  British  Navy,  we  shall  be  prepared  I 
to  admit  that  the  sources  of  our  certainty  of  victory  must  be  i 
sought  in  other  still  undiscovered  currents.  The  capture  of  the  I 
Balkans,  where  for  over  a  twelvemonth  Germany  was  most  I 
vulnerable,  has  bestow'ed  upon  her  the  ways  and  means  of  neutra-  f 
lising  somewhat  the  isolating  influence  of  our  warships.  It  is,  |, 
of  course,  true  that  our  enemies  are  enduring  hardships  and  that  r 
their  complaints  are  loud  and  bitter.  But  then  it  is  the  Germans’ 
way  to  howl  when  they  are  hard  hit.  The  wailing  and  gnashing  i 
of  teeth  that  followed  the  Anglo-French  air  raid  on  Carlsruhe  is 
an  illustration  of  this  trait.  But  their  noisy  complaints  and 
tumultuous  discontent  should  not  be  treated  as  indications  of 
famine  or  symptoms  of  a  rebellious  spirit.  There  would  appear 
to  be  corn  enough  available  to  feed  the  people.  The  relative 
cheapness  of  rye  in  the  neutral  countries,  w^here  the  prices  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  have  risen  enormously,  is  a  sure  sign 
that  at  least  that  foodstuff  is  still  plentiful. 

Germany,  then,  possesses  everything  requisite  for  the  prosecu-  ! 
tion  of  the  war.  Steam-power  is  abundant.  So,  too,  are  iron, 
wood,  and  oils.  She  was  threatened  for  a  time  with  a  shortage  , 
of  nitrates,  which,  with  our  Navy  policing  the  high  seas,  she  could  j 
not  hope  to  procure  from  abroad.  But  she  is  now  provided  with  j 
all  the  machinery  for  extracting  nitrates  from  the  air.  Copper  ^ 
is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  war.  But  the  reserves  of  that  metal,  j 
especially  since  the  occupation  of  Serbia,  are  sufficient,  and  the  , 
utmost  economy  is  practised  in  employing  them.  Old  cartridge-  j 
cases  are  saved  and  utilised.  And  if  German  copper  shell  fuses  ] 
have  to  be  sacrificed  those  of  the  Allies  are  gathered  and  used  i  , 
in  their  stead.  i 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  paralysis  of  German  industry.  I  | 
But  here  again  we  are  labouring  under  a  delusion.  On  the  waging  |  | 
of  war  by  Germany  the  cessation  of  exports  has  little  appreciable  s  j 
influence.  Her  various  metallurgical  industries  work  more  in-  ' 
tensely  than  ever  before,  and  the  circumstance  that  instead  of  j 
sending  their  manufactures  abroad  they  deliver  them  to  their  own  j 
Government  is  immaterial  to  the  issue.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  :  ^ 
that  the  export  trade  is  only  scotched,  not  killed.  Holland,  ^ 
Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  down  to  a  fort-  ^ 
night  ago  Italy,  are  still  customers  of  the  great  metallurgical  ^ 
works.  For  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  j 
Russia  also  took  a  considerable  amount  of  German  manufactured  | 
goods  openly,  the  only  restriction  being  the  payment  of  a  heavy  j 
duty.  And  it  is  practically  certain  that  she  still  goes  on  taking  [. 
certain  German  wares,  which  are  purged  of  the  stain  of  then 
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original  sin  by  a  declaration  that  they  were  manufactured  in  a 
neutral  country. 

On  the  part  allotted  to  finance  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  close  more  has  been  written  than  was  carefully  thought  out. 
Germany’s  pitiable  plight  and  her  nearing  collapse  are  inferred 
from  a  series  of  observations  the  force  of  which  is  impaired  by 
their  superficiality.  That  the  foreign  exchange  on  Berlin  has 
fallen  considerably  cannot  be  denied.  But  that  Germany  is  money¬ 
less  ;  that  even  if  her  gold  reserve  were  much  less  than  it  is  her 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  would  be  therefore  insufficient ;  and 
that  the  process  of  financial  exhaustion  is  one-sided  and  will  affect 
the  Central  Empires  only  while  leaving  the  Allies’  credit  unim¬ 
paired  are  all  statements  in  support  of  which  cogent  proofs  have 
vet  to  he  adduced.  For  the  facts  which  may  seem  to  warrant 
them  have  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  interpreted. 

The  German  mark  has  fallen  suddenly  and  considerably,  and 
although  efforts  have  been  successfully  made  to  raise  it  a  few 
points,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mark  is  now  hardly  more  than 
a  symbol  and  the  finances  rest  on  a  paper  basis. 

The  grounds  for  this  drop  are  obvious.  The  suddenness  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  mark  is  to  some  extent  due  to  purchases  made 
in  the  newly-opened  markets  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  to  the 
increase  of  contraband  traffic  with  neutrals,  and  to  the  subsidies 
paid  in  gold  to  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  transition  from  a  gold 
to  a  paper  basis  is  a  result  of  the  circumstance  that  German  notes 
are  no  longer  convertible  into  gold,  and  that  the  precious  metals 
in  the  country  are  set  apart  for  such  payments  abroad  as  may 
become  inevitable.  But  this  very  hoarding  of  the  metallic 
resources  of  the  empire  for  war  purposes  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
struggle  will  not  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.  National 
bankruptcy  may  have  to  be  faced  later  when  peace  is  concluded, 
but  the  fear  of  it  will  certainly  not  hamper  the  prosecution  of 
the  campaign. 

We  are  apt  when  making  our  financial  calculations  to  leave 
the  plight  of  certain  of  our  own  friends  out  of  account.  Yet 
their  precarious  state  goes  far  to  countervail  the  slower  financial 
exhaustion  of  our  principal  enemy.  If  the  German  mark  is 
depreciated,  so,  too,  is  the  franc  of  France,  the  greatest  monetary 
power  in  Europe.  The  franc  has  dropped  on  the  markets  of  every 
country  excepting  Russia  and  Italy.  It  has  lost  11'60  per  cent, 
in  Switzerland,  10  in  Great  Britain,  11  in  Spain,  15  in  the 
United  States,  and  24  in  Holland.  On  the  ruinous  fall  of  the 
Russian  rouble  and  the  Italian  lira  it  is  superfluous  to  comment 
beyond  saying  that  if  financial  paralysis  should  knock  out  any 
of  the  belligerents  Germany  would  hardly  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
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In  Eussia  bank-notes  are  in  circulation  for  one  copeck,  i.e.,  the  [ 
hundredth  part  of  a  rouble.  That  is  less  than  a  farthing. 

But  there  is  something  more.  Germany’s  casualties,  it  is  argued,  I 
have  been  so  great  that  it  has  become  doubtful  whether  her  reserves 
of  men  will  not  give  out  even  before  the  stock  of  gold  or  the 
supplies  of  munitions  are  exhausted.  The  process  of  attrition  f 
applied  by  the  Allied  armies  is  hastening  this  consummation 
which  is  presumably  apprehended  by  the  Germans  themselves,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  orders  recently  issued  to  the  Generals  to 
be  sparing  of  their  soldiers.  We  might  permit  ourselves  to  indulge 
in  this  hope  if  the  official  statistics  quoted  lately  in  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  commit  us  to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion. 
The  number  of  Germans  killed,  wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners, 
enormous  though  it  be,  seems  small  when  contrasted  with  the 
fantastic  figures  set  before  the  Allied  nations  by  their  comforters 
in  the  Press.  Consequently,  although  the  quality  of  our  enemy’s 
army  has  deteriorated  there  is  no  immediate  dearth  of  human 
material.  That  he  can  go  on  for  at  least  another  twelvemonth 
is,  I  think,  highly  probable. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume,  as  many 
writers  do,  that  the  process  of  attrition  is  one-sided.  Its  operation 
is  felt  by  both  belligerents,  and  by  the  active  group  much  more 
than  by  the  passive.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Allies’  armies  may  be 
likened  to  steel  striking  flint.  But  the  comparison  is  misleading. 
The  two  contending  forces  resemble  rather  two  stones  of  slightly 
unequal  hardness  rubbed  violently  together.  The  glowing  accounts 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  tremendous  execution  done  on 
this  front  or  that  by  the  Entente  forces  have  a  counterpart, 
for  an  accurate  statement  of  which  w’e  have  to  look  to  the  future 
historian,  and  that  counterpart  is  calculated,  as  the  initiated  know, 
to  modify  our  estimate  of  the  wwth  of  attrition. 

Judging,  then,  by  such  data  as  are  at  present  available, 
Germany  disposes  of  men  and  money  enough  to  go  on  at  the 
very  least  for  another  twelvemonth.  But  she  will  not  hold  back 
with  her  peace  proposals  until  then.  The  prospect  of  a  third 
winter  campaign,  which  will  face  her  in  October,  may  nerve  her 
to  come  forward  with  another  insidious  peace  offer.  One  hopes 
that  the  statesmen  who  were  so  easily  hoodwinked  by  Bulgaria 
will  be  on  their  guard  when  Prussia  first  speaks  in  a  penitent 
tone  and  that  Germany  is  the  only  belligerent  upon  whom  the 
prospect  of  a  third  winter  campaign  will  act  as  a  deterrent. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  view  of  the  operation  of  our  forces 
and  resources  will  hardly  contribute  to  strengthen  the  groundwork 
of  our  confidence.  To  this  objection  the  only  answer  is  that  it  is 
more  helpful  as  well  as  more  dignified  to  face  the  facts  and  shape 
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our  course  by  them  than  to  be  guided  as  hitherto  by  delusions. 
And  the  only  course  to  which  the  facts  appear  to  point  is  a 
complete  change  of  system.  The  Allied  Powers  still  have  the 
resources  of  the  world  at  their  back.  Their  destinies,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  issue  of  the  war,  are  still  presumably  in  their  own  hands. 
The  greatest  danger  that  threatens  them  is  not  the  onrush  of 
German  battalions,  but  their  own  overweening  confidence,  slipshod 
methods,  and  dread  of  innovation,  which  may  continue  to  numb 

I  their  energies  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  And  the  first  step 
towards  waking  up  the  nation  is  to  impress  it  with  a  lively  sense 
of  the  vital  moment  of  the  issues,  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  the 
failure  of  our  present  haphazard  way  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
the  pressing  necessity  of  striking  out  a  new  course. 

With  narrow  tenacity  our  present  rulers,  who  form  a  permanent 
centre  of  monotonous  and  futile  schemes,  cast  about  from  time  to 
time  for  new  combinations  of  their  old,  effete  methods,  instead 
of  broadening  their  plans,  adopting  efficacious  means,  and  propel¬ 
ling  the  nation  in  wdiolly  new  grooves.  And  of  them  we  can 
expect  nothing  more.  They  are  giving  us  of  their  best.  But  it 
is  not  by  phrase-mongering  or  hair-splitting  or  party  tactics  that 
this  war  will  be  won.  It  can  be  won  only  by  organisation, 
intelligence,  and  resolve,  under  the  lead  of  a  man  capable  of 
communicating  the  enthusiasm  he  feels,  impressing  his  own  spirit 
on  the  people,  and  using,  in  lieu  of  wasting,  the  Allies’  vast 
resources. 

At  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the  military  and  even  the 
political  conditions  are  in  flux,  it  is  difficult  to  take  stock  of  the 
international  situation.  But  one  thing  is  fairly  clear  :  however 
numerous  the  changes  it  undergoes,  few  of  them  are  of  a  nature 
to  bring  us  surcease  of  anxiety.  On  the  Western  fronts  our  armies 
are  making  ready  to  withstand  another  hostile  onslaught,  the 

I  initiative,  as  usual,  remaining  with  the  enemy.  In  Persia  the 
Russians,  who  have  been  giving  splendid  proofs  of  their  recupera¬ 
tive  powers,  are  said  to  have  suffered  temporary  reverses.  Our 
Mesopotamian  forces  are  emulating  the  feats  of  endurance 
achieved  by  Xenophon  and  his  Ten  Thousand ;  in  Sweden  and 
the  United  States  embarrassments  are  being  created  for  us  by  the 
Germans,  whose  resolve  to  sink  all  armed  liners  as  warships  and 
whose  new  type  of  submarines  connote  a  graver  danger  than  we 
realise.  And  yet  we  continue  blithely  to  proclaim  our  confidence 
in  final  victory  without  attempting  by  any  vast  organised  move¬ 
ment  to  drive  back  the  hostile  tide,  without  securing  unity  of 
direction  and  co-ordination  of  effort,  and  without  forming  or 
feeling  the  need  of  a  clear  mental  picture  of  the  way  in  which 
victory  is  to  be  ours.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  our 
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I  , 

disregard  for  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  of  our  ingrained  pro-  -  I 

pensity  to  dilute  history  with  romance  and  commingle  facts  with  i 

fancies.  In  fine,  it  is  a  sustained  endeavour  to  raise  momentous  '  ] 

world-issues  to  the  dignity  of  English  party  politics.  |  i 

The  activity  of  our  political  chiefs  since  the  opening  of  the  i  1 

campaign  has  marked  many  months  of  failure  and  disillusion  i 

tempered  by  heroic  fighting  and  a  few  brilliant  strategic  opera-  j 

tions.  “We  are  making  ready  for  defence,”  “We  repulsed  the  i 

enemy’s  attack,”  are  the  dolorous  refrains  which  recur  with 
maddening  monotony  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  campaign.  ' 
We  are  ever  on  the  defensive.  The  net  results  are  such  as  no  ^ 
magniloquence  can  disguise  and  no  mental  denseness  can  mis-  [  : 

understand.  Time,  however,  we  are  assured,  is  on  our  side;  the  f  < 

Germans  are  suffering  the  pinch  of  famine ;  their  food  supplies  1 
are  insufficient ;  their  finances  are  shattered,  and  their  man-power  r  i 
is  on  the  wane.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  stronger  than  ever  =  1 
and  our  resources  are  practically  inexhaustible.  If  all  that  were  !  i 
true,  one  might  still  pertinently  ask,  Of  what  avail  is  strength  I 
without  the  intelligence  to  guide  and  the  will  to  exercise  it?  I  1 

Politically  we  were  much  stronger  than  our  enemies  in  Eastern  f  i 

Europe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  we  frittered  away  our  |  1 

superiority  and  are  now  a  sadder,  but  not  a  W'iser  people.  The  i 

poisoned  source  of  nearly  all  our  reverses  is  our  willingness  to  1 

allow  the  conduct  of  the  w  ar  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  men  of  ] 
peace.  These  politicians  test  every  momentous  problem  and  1 
alternative  scheme  for  solving  it  by  the  casual  bearings  of  these  £ 
upon  some  relatively  trivial  controversy  or  petty  transaction  which  ( 
might  well  be  postponed  until  after  the  wmr.  Their  incapacity  ( 
to  deal  with  the  vast  problem  of  war  is  the  main  cause  of  our  *  c 
present  plight.  t 

While  accentuating  the  necessity  of  a  complete  change  of  t 

system,  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  winning  the  war,  it  would  t 

be  unfair  not  to  recognise  that  to  some  few  of  the  new  ideas  and  t 

perceptions  which  are  emanating  in  a  constant  stream  from  con-  £ 

structive  and  critical  minds  the  Allied  Governments  have  tardily  i 

and  grudgingly  given  admission.  And  certain  immediate  results  t 

of  this  leavening  of  the  party  mind  with  international  ideas  have  c 

been  decidedly  heartening.  Among  these  changes  may  be  men-  a 

tinned  the  closer  contact  between  France  and  Britain  which  was  | 
realised  during  M.  Briand’s  recent  visit  to  London ;  the  drawing  b 

somewhat  nearer  of  France  and  Italy ;  the  broader  view  taken  of  s 

the  Salonica  expedition  ;  the  friendship  wuth  Eoumania  cultivated  ,  c 
by  our  Government  and  its  Allies,  and  the  proofs  recently  afforded  o 

of  Russia’s  marvellous  recuperative  pow’ers.  These  changes  are  to  \ 
the  good,  and  if  they  marked  the  starting-point  of  a  break  with  f  fi 
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the  past  might  go  far  to  repair  some  of  our  many  blunders.  It 
is  certain  that  means  might  be  found — have,  in  fact,  been  pro¬ 
pounded — by  which  co-ordination  of  effort  among  the  Allies  and 
unity  of  direction  in  the  Allied  countries  could  be  attained.  A 
little  moral  courage  is  all  that  is  needed  to  realise  them, ‘but  as  yet 
it  has  not  been  displayed.  The  scheme  has  been  emasculated  on 
grounds  which  w'ould  carry  conviction  in  peace  times,  but  are 
devoid  of  cogency  to-day. 

On  the  subject  of  Salonica  and  the  complex  of  questions  to 
which  the  occupation  of  that  city  has  imparted  actuality  the 
British  Government  would  appear  to  have  taken  a  step  in  advance 
and  modified  its  original  view.  As  the  present  position  and  future 
outlook  of  the  Allied  troops  in  that  city  are  now  being  forced  into 
the  forefront  of  international  politics,  and  the  landmarks  of  the 
story  are  still  imperfectly  known  to  the  public,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  pass  them  in  review  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  and  relevant  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Although  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Salonica  enterprise  was  a 
hasty  expedient  tardily  adopted  by  the  two  Allied  Governments, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  had  no  merits 
to  recommend  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  one  phase  of  the 
war  during  which,  if  thoroughly  organised,  it  would  have  changed 
the  whole  course  of  recent  history  in  our  favour.  And  it  w^as 
proposed  by  men  of  a  larger  than  average  compass  of  mind.  The 
first  to  moot  it  in  this  country  was  a  man  of  far-reaching  vision 
and  high  organising  capacity,  who  put  the  suggestion  in  writing  and 
dispatched  it  to  the  competent  authority.  His  own  status  in  the 
country  and  his  personal  prestige  seemed  sufficient  to  obtain  for  it 
careful  consideration.  But  the  usual  fate  of  wise  suggestions  over¬ 
took  it.  It  would  clash  with  the  bout  of  diplomatic  fencing  in  which 
the  Allied  Governments  were  then  engaged  and  would  scatter 
to  no  good  purpose  the  land  forces  of  the  two  countries.  Hence 
the  proposer  of  this  undertaking  had  to  be  content  to  wait  and 
see.  This  abortive  attempt  to  get  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  to  occupy  the  enemy’s  road  to  Constantinople,  bring  in 
the  Roumanians  and  the  Greeks  on  our  side,  keep  the  Bulgars 
quiet,  and  force  the  Turks  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  was  made 
as  far  back  as  January,  1915. 

About  the  same  time  an  almost  identical  scheme  is  said  to  have 
been  studied  and  championed  in  France  by  General  Gallieni,  who 
submitted  it  to  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  there.  It  was  Hobson’s 
choice,  because  the  jurisconsult  in  question  chanced  to  be  also  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  professional  makers  of  French  history. 
And  the  reception  accorded  to  it  was  such  as  one  might  expect 
from  the  prudential  mind  of  a  statesman  who  carries  with  him 
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to  the  council  room  the  atmosphere  of  the  law-courts.  It  wai 
summarily  set  aside  as  visionary.  M.  Briand  was  the  personage 
who  next  took  up  the  scheme — many  months  later — and  urged  his 
colleagues  to  lose  no  time  in  executing  it.  But  even  his  powerful 
voice  died  away  without  an  echo.  That  was  in  the  month  of  June 
or  July.  Had  the  suggestion  been  acted  upon  when  first  put 
forward,  one  might  count  almost  wdth  certainty  on  its  achieving 
all  the  aims  which  its  promoters  had  in  view.  Eoumania  and  Greece 
would  have  felt  constrained  to  link  their  lot  with  ours;  Serbia 
would  have  been  rendered  immune  from  invasion ;  King  Peter’s 
armies  would  have  been  reorganised ;  the  road  to  Constantinople 
would  have  been  closed  to  the  Germans  and  opened  to  the  Allies, 
and  the  process  of  exhaustion  would  have  soon  brought  the  Turks 
to  their  knees.  Even  in  June  and  July  some  of  these  objects  were 
still  attainable  and  the  transformation  of  Salonica  into  an  offensive 
base  was  the  most  likely  means  of  achieving  them.  Experience 
has  since  proved  what  statesmanship  had  asserted,  that  the  move, 
had  it  been  made  whole-heartedly,  might  have  changed  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  our  advantage.  Certainly  every  argument  that  has  been 
adduced  in  its  favour  since  then  could  have  been  more  confidently 
invoked  during  that  wdnter  and  in  the  following  early  summer.  But 
dread  of  new  and  untrodden  routes,  lack  of  that  higher  prudence 
which  enjoins  seasonable  imprudence  overruled  argument  and 
suasion,  and  the  project  was  dropped.  Against  that  arbitrary 
ruling  an  appeal  lay  only  to  events. 

The  problem  assumed  a  new  and  sinister  complexion  when  the 
Serbian  armies  were  dispersed  and  Greece  refused  to  redeem  her 
treaty  pledge.  Serbia  had  been  dissuaded  by  the  scrupulous  Allies 
from  attacking  Bulgaria  while  mobilisation  was  going  forward, 
on  the  grounds  that,  after  all,  it  wms  perhaps  Turkey  and  not 
Serbia  against  wdiich  King  Ferdinand  was  preparing  to  march, 
and  that  even  if  his  objective  were  Macedonia  the  Serbs  could 
still  confidently  reckon  upon  the  co-operation  of  Greece.  When 
these  naive  assumptions  proved  imaginary  the  Allies  felt  morally 
bound  to  make  an  effort  to  rescue  their  little  Slav  Ally,  and 
Salonica  was  suggested  as  the  expeditionary  base.  But  again 
opinions  were  divided.  M.  Delcassd  only  consented  to  the  dispatch 
of  French  troops  on  condition  that  Greece  should  also  contribute 
her  share  of  men  and  munitions.  On  her  refusal  he  entertained 
a  transient  hope  that  Italy  would  step  in  and  save  the  situation 
at  the  risk  of  being  at  war  with  Germany.  Baron  Sonnino  might 
have  consented,  but  Professor  Salandra  harboured  no  such  inten¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  the  Italian  General  Staff,  having  studied  the 
problem,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  solved 
by  the  small  number  of  men  to  be  dispatched,  and  that  in  any 
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caio  it  wai  then  too  late  to  effect  a  junction  between  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  corps  and  the  retreating  armies  of  King  Peter. 

The  tests  applied  to  the  study  of  the  project  in  Britain 
and  Italy  were  numerous  :  the  available  means  of  transport ; 
the  facilities  for  discharging  the  requisite  cargoes  at  Salonica; 
the  local  accommodation,  the  quays,  the  railway ;  the  char- 
[  acter  of  the  country  to  be  traversed ;  the  number  of  trucks 
that  could  be  reckoned  upon ;  the  number  of  mules  to  be 
had  as  compared  with  the  number  required ;  the  type  and 
amount  of  mountain  guns  indispensable ;  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies  for  providing  those  necessaries,  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  adequate  body  of  troops  being  on  the  march  before  the 
term  expired.  On  all  these  subjects  the  Italian  Staff,  it  was 
urged,  was  as  well  informed  as  our  own,  and,  having  sifted  and 
weighed  the  data,  it  reached  the  conclusion  that  many  months 
must  go  by  before  a  sufficiently  numerous  expedition  was 
organised,  whereas  in  a  few  weeks’  time  there  would  be  no  longer 
a  Serbian  Army  to  rescue.  And  for  this  reason  they  augured  ill 
of  the  project. 

The  notion  that  Italy  harboured  any  but  generous  sentiments 
towards  Serbia  or  bore  her  a  grudge  on  account  of  Dalmatia  was 
brand-marked  as  a  calumny.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  stress 
was  laid  on  political  motives ;  on  the  advantages  of  being  able  to 
threaten  communications  between  Berlin  and  Constantinople ; 
of  defending  Egypt ;  of  keeping  the  Greeks  and  Rou¬ 
manians  in  hand,  and  of  hindering  the  establishment  of. 
a  submarine  base  at  Salonica.  On  M.  Delcasse,  how¬ 
ever,  these  considerations  made  little  impression.  He  strongly 
held  the  view  that  after  Venizelos’  resignation  the  sounder 
policy  was  to  abandon  the  projected  expedition.  And  as 
his  colleagues  were  of  the  opposite  opinion  and  gave  effect  to  it 
during  his  temporary  absence  he  resigned  and  the  Cabinet  was 
remodelled  in  consequence.  His  successor  is  vigorously  prosecuting 
all  the  aims  towards  the  attainment  of  which  the  occupation  of 
Salonica  was  the  first  step.  Both  statesmen  appealed  to  future 
events  for  the  justification  of  their  policy. 

The  prevalent  view  that  160,000  men  would  amply  suffice  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  and  district  against  attack,  and  that  a 
larger  number  could  not  be  spared  from  the  other  fronts,  would 
appear  to  have  been  modified  since  last  December,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  on  its  merits  and  not 
merely  in  reference  to  extrinsic  considerations.  One  of  the  results 
of  these  salutary  measures  is  that  Salonica  can,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  competent  critics,  be  held  against  any  onslaught  which  the 
enemy  and  his  lukewarm  allies  are  able  to  organise  against  it. 

Q*  2 
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The  total  number  ol  troops  which  he  is  expected  to  muster  is  i 
computed  at  300,000,  and  with  these  the  Allies  are  confidently  f| 
believed  to  be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily.  It  seems  unlikely,  how-  ^ 
ever,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  German  strategy  and  tactics  I 
that  an  attack  on  Salonica  will  be  undertaken  as  an  independent  f 
operation.  Everything  that  we  know  of  German  military  | 
psychology  [)oints  to  the  great  probability  of  two  parallel  and  | 
contemporaneous  “drives,”  the  one  under  Mackensen  against  r 
Salonica  and  the  other  under  General  Koevess  through  Albania.  1 
But  this  plan  presupposes,  if  not  the  active  support,  at  least  the 
quiescence  of  Eoumania,  and  the  Berlin  Government  has  no 
grounds  for  any  such  assumption. 

The  Salonica  expedition,  therefore,  with  which  the  present 
French  Cabinet  is  identified,  has  passed  through  two  distinct  j 
stages  :  first,  that  of  a  temjx)rary  expedient  adopted  for  other  than 
military  purposes  to  be  prosecuted  merely  as  a  diversion  and 
with  such  troops  as,  without  present  or  future  inconvenience,  could 
be  detached  from  other  fronts ;  and  secondly,  as  the  base  of  a  new 
and  independent  front,  the  objects  of  which  are  many  and  far- 
ranging.  As  at  first  conceived,  it  was  condemned  by  several 
military  staffs  as  a  useless  dispersal  of  forces.  And  on  this  ground 
several  interested  States  declined  to  participate  in  it.  To-day  it  ' 
is  assuming  much  greater  importance,  absorbing  a  far  larger 
measure  of  our  resources  and  aiming  at  much  more  momentous 
results.  A  French  Minister  who  has  taken  the  matter  greatly  to 
heart  set  these  aims  before  me  at  a  time  when  the  scheme  was 
still  in  the  embryonic  stage,  and  has  since  made  it  clear  to  me 
that  vigorous,  whole-hearted  action  in  working  it  out  on  its  own 
merits  would  even  now  contribute  to  worst  the  enemy  and  shorten 
the  war.  | 

To  take  the  negative  advantages  first  in  order,  our  occupation  | 
of  Salonica  prevents  the  Germans  from  capturing  and  turning  it  | 
into  a  submarine  base,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bocche  di  h 
Cattaro,  would  enable  them  and  their  Austrian  Allies  to  render  I 
the  Adriatic  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe.  Further,  it  is  a  pledge 
that  Greece  will  not  be  bullied  into  hostile  action  against  the  Allies 
nor  Eoumania  abandoned  by  them  in  her  need.  And  when  the. 
remnants  of  the  heroic  Serbian  Army  have  been  reorganised,  the 
possession  of  Salonica  will  serve  as  a  rallying-point  and  base  for 
these  to  resume  their  struggle  for  independence.  Then,  again, 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  Salonica  were  evacuated,  our  withdrawal 
would  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  whole  course  of  the  contest, 
which  is  economic  as  well  as  military.  For  certain  necessities  of 
war  and  of  life  which  our  sea  blockade  had  rendered  scarce  in 
Germany  could,  and  would,  be  obtained  from  the  East  and 
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conveyed  up  the  Danube.  Cereals,  cotton,  copper,  and  various 
other  commodities,  small  quantities  of  which  she  is  already  receiv¬ 
ing  from  this  new  source,  would  then  be  obtainable  within  some 
months  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  her  needs  and  enable  her 
to  snap  her  fingers  at  our  blockading  warships. 

For  Salonica  is  admittedly  a  convenient  spot  from  which  to 
deliver  a  flank  attack  on  the  enemy,  cut  his  communications 
between  Berlin  and  Constantinople,  and  dry  up  his  Eastern  source 
of  supplies.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  it  is  by  no  means 
an  ideal  port  for  these  purposes.  Among  its  disadvantages  is  the 
limited  accommodation  it  affords  for  the  discharge  of  such  vast 
cargoes  as  would  have  to  be  unloaded  there.  Although  perhaps 
not  keenly  felt  to-day,  when  there  is  no  numerous  army  pushing 
forward  into  the  interior  to  keep  supplied  wnth  food  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  this  drawback  would  tend  to  limit  the  number  of  troops  and 
might  also  occasion  a  hitch  in  the  working  of  the  machinery  of  the 
commissariat.  This  defect  could  be  remedied  in  some  measure  by 
utilising  the  strip  of  land,  over  a  kilometre  in  extent,  which  is  still 
available,  as  a  continuation  of  the  quay,  and  by  a  series  of  tem¬ 
porary  constructions  by  wdiich  this  extension,  to  become  effective, 
should  be  follow^ed  up.  Still,  even  these  measures  might  prove 
to  be  merely  a  palliative.  If  so,  a  practical  issue  out  of  the  difficulty 
might  perhaps  consist  in  the  creation  of  a  new  inland  front  w’hich 
would  have  an  independent  base  of  supplies.  On  other  and  more 
cogent  grounds,  this  move  seems  called  for  before  the  Allied  troops 
can  successfully  take  the  offensive. 

And  after  all,  it  is  only  as  an  offensive  base  that  Salonica  can 
confer  upon  the  Allies  such  advantages  as  will  warrant  the  sacri¬ 
fices  which  the  holding  of  the  city  imposes  upon  them.  That,  in 
fine,  is  the  one  cogent  argument  put  forward  in  favour  of  the 
operation,  and  so  long  as  this  object  was  not  contemplated  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  could  make  out  a  strong  prima  facie 
case  against  our  remaining  there.  The  second  phase  into  wdiich 
the  Salonica  problem  is  now  entering  w^ould  seem  to  differ  from 
the  former  in  this,  that  both  Allies  now  regard  the  place  as  a 
starting-point  for  the  offensive  and  seem  resolved  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose.  For  although  the  enemy,  aiming  at  Constantinople 
on  the  one  side  and  at  the  .iEgean  Sea  on  the  other  side,  has 
possessed  himself  of  Serbia  and  the  important  valley  of  the  Vardar, 
he  must  see  that  neither  Nish  nor  Uskub  renders  safe  his  hold 
of  these  conquests.  It  is  Salonica  w’hich  is  the  keystone  of  the 
edifice  he  is  seeking  to  build.  And  this  circumstance  is  as  obvious 
to  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Austro-Germans.  Salonica  might  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Bulgars  during,  or  immediately  after,  the 
retreat  of  the  Allied  Powers  had  they  been  equal  to  their  reputation 
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as  strategists.  But  they  wavered,  waited,  and  lost  their  oppor-  ■ 
tunity.  It  is  now  for  the  Allies  to  secure  all  the  advantages  which  ■ 
the  possession  of  this  important  place  offers.  For  this  reason,  and 
without  claiming  any  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  venture  ^ 
to  think  that  another  offensive  base  in  the  neighbourhood  should 
be  created  without  avoidable  delay.  1 

Will  the  enemy  make  one  of  his  organised  and  persistent  attacks 
to  capture  Salonica  and  drive  us  into  the  sea?  To  this  question 
the  answer  at  first  given  was  in  the  negative.  Since  then  its  tenor 
has  undergone  a  change  and  rumours  are  current  that  the  attack  ^ 
is  now  impending.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  the  workings  of  the 
German  military  mind,  but  everyone,  layman  and  expert  alike, 
perceives  the  necessity  the  enemy  is  under  to  dislodge  the  Allies 
from  a  position  which  enables  them  at  a  given  moment  to  bar 
his  road  to  Constantinople.  It  is  equally  clear  that  a  task  of  this 
magnitude  can  only  be  tackled  when  he  has  marshalled  adequate 
means  to  that  end  and  that,  as  the  Allied  forces  are  now  strong  [ 
in  men,  artillery,  and  fortifications,  it  is  still  premature  to  appre¬ 
hend  an  attack.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  delivered,  if  at  all,  at 
the  same  time  as  General  Koevess’s  “drive”  through  Albania,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  begun  before  Eoumania’s  inten-  | 
tions  have  been  fully  cleared  up. 

Eoumania,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  hold  the  key  to  the  situation 
in  the  East,  w'here  the  issues  are  wide-reaching  and  the  coming 
struggle  may  usher  in  the  beginning  of  the  end.  And  Eoumania’s 
attitude,  of  which  at  various  times  conflicting  accounts  have  been 
given,  appears  to  be  what  one  might  reasonably  expect,  considering  , 
the  sympathies  of  the  nation,  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  ■ 
requirements  of  the  conjuncture.  Looking  at  it  from  the  view-  | 
point  of  the  outsider,  it  would  have  been  to  her  interest  to  join  ! 
the  Allies  when  the  Eussians,  driving  the  Magyars  and  the  i 
Austrians  before  them,  could  have  played  the  part  of  right  wing 
to  her  armies.  It  wms  generally  believed  later  on  that  she  would 
unsheathe  the  sword  at  the  same  time  as  Italy.  Informal 
announcements  to  that  effect  are  knowm  to  have  been  made  to 
certain  official  representatives  of  that  country.  And  her  failure  P 
to  stand  by  these  spontaneous  declarations  was  the  cause  of  pro¬ 
found  disappointment  to  the  Entente  and  of  a  considerable  loss  L 
of  credit  to  herself.  These  facts  and  conclusions  appeal  with  I 
irresistible  force  to  the  uninitiated,  and  in  especial  to  those  among  | 
them  who  are  citizens  of  the  belligerent  States.  I 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which,  whatever  I 
effect  its  disclosure  may  have  on  the  general  verdict,  is  at  any  I 
rate  well  worth  considering.  According  to  this  version,  which  is  I 
based  on  what  actually  passed  between  Bucharest  and  the  capitals  I 
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of  the  Entente  Powers,  the  central  idea  of  Roumania’s  strivings 
was  to  achieve  national  unity  together  with  defensible  military 
frontiers  as  far  as  appeared  feasible,  and  to  obtain  in  advance 
explicit  assurances  that  the  Entente  Powers,  if  victorious,  would 
allow  her  claims  without  demur  or  delay.  The  territories  occupied 
by  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania,  the  Bukovina,  and  the  Banat 
were  to  be  united  under  the  sceptre  of  the  King,  including  the 
strip  which  is  contiguous  to  Belgrade.  Belgrade  could  then  no 
longer  remain  the  Serbian  capital.  Of  these  demands  M.  Bratianu 
would  make  no  abatement,  and  in  the  promise  of  the  Entente  to 
fulfil  them  he  would  admit  of  no  ambiguity.  Roumania’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  1877,  when,  after  having  helped  Russia  to  defeat  the 
Turks,  she  was  deprived  of  Bessarabia  and  obliged  to  content 
herself  wdth  the  Dobrudja,  was  the  main  motive  for  this  striving 
after  definite  conditions,  while  her  present  readiness  to  look  upon 
that  loss  of  Bessarabia  as  final  moved  her  to  demand  every  bit  of 
Austro-Hungarian  territory  which  w^as  inhabited  by  her  kinsmen 
or  had  belonged  to  them  in  bygone  days.  These  motives  were 
inconsistent  wdth  the  mooting  of  the  Bessarabian  question,  and 
the  statements  so  often  made  in  the  Press  that  Roumania  de¬ 
manded,  and  still  demands,  that  lost  province  from  Russia 
are  absolutely  groundless.  The  subject  was  never  once 
;  broached. 

;  It  has  been  argued  that  although  these  claims  to  recompense 
j  may  have  been  reasonable  enough  in  themselves,  to  have  made 

them  conditions  of  Roumania’s  participation  in  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  smacked  more  of  the  pettifogger  than  of  the 
I  statesman.  In  a  tremendous  struggle  like  the  present  for  lofty 
[  ideals  this  bargaining  for  territorial  advantages  showed,  it  was 
urged,  the  country  and  the  Government  in  a  sinister  light.  To 
this  criticism  the  friends  of  M.  Bratianu  reply  that  most  of  the 
belligerents  set  the  example,  with  far  less  reason  than  Roumania 
could  plead.  Italy,  for  instance,  had  made  her  military  co¬ 
operation  conditional  on  the  promise  of  a  large  part  of  Dalmatia,  as 
well  as  the  terra  irredenta,  and  Russia  insisted  upon  having  her 
claim  to  Constantinople  allowed.  Why  should  Roumania  be 
blamed  for  acting  similarly  and  on  more  solid  grounds? 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  conversations  which  were  carried 
on  between  Roumania  and  the  Entente  there  would  appear  to 
have  been  no  serious  hitch.  They  culminated  in  a  loan  of  five  million 
pounds  advanced  in  January,  1915.  In  the  following  month  they 
ceased  and  were  not  resumed  until  April,  when  Roumania  was 
informed  that  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  she  would  resume  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  Tsar’s  Government.  By  means  of  an  exchange 
of  notes  an  arrangement  had  been  come  to  by  which  Roumania 
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was  to  have  “  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Koumanians  of  Austria-  I  g 

Hungary  ”  in  return  for  her  neutrality  and  on  the  express  con-  I  g 
dition  that  she  should  occupy  them  par  les  armes  before  the  I  i 
close  of  the  war.  I  announced  this  agreement  last  summer,  L  v 

commented  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  pointed  I  ( 

out  that  it  amounted  only  to  a  promise  made  by  Eussia  and  an  ' 
option  given  to  Roumania,  w’hich  she  was  at  liberty  to  take  up  j 
or  forgo  as  she  might  think  fit.  It  bound  her  to  nothing.  '  i 
Consequently,  to ‘accuse  her  of  having  broken  faith  with  Italy  or 
the  Entente  is  to  betray  a  complete  lack  of  acquaintance  with  ] 
the  facts.  , 

It  wms  only  when  Eoumania’s  military  participation  was  c 

solicited  that  difi&culties  began  to  make  themselves  felt.  And  |  | 

they  proved  enormous.  So  long  as  the  Russian  armies  were  I  | 

victorious  Roumania’s  demands  were  rejected.  When  the  Tsar’s  ;  s 

troops,  for  lack  of  ammunition,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  conces-  < 

sions  were  made  very  gradually,  slight  concessions  at  first,  which  i 

became  larger  as  the  withdrawal  proceeded,  until  finally  every¬ 
thing  was  conceded — when  it  was  too  late.  For  with  the  : 
departure  of  the  Russian  armies  Roumania  was  so  exposed  to  1 

attack  from  various  sides,  and  so  isolated  from  her  protectors,  1  1 

that  her  military  experts  deemed  intervention  to  be  dangerous  i  ( 

for  herself  and  useless  to  the  Allies.  •  i 

In  Italy,  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  the  conviction  prevailed  I 
that  Roumania  would  descend  into  the  arena  as  soon  as  the  1  i 
Salandra  Cabinet  should  declare  war  against  Austria,  and  a  good  | 
deal  of  disappointment  w’as  caused  by  M.  Bratianu’s  failure  to  [I 
come  up  to  this  expectation.  But  the  expectation  was  gratuitous  ■ 
and  the  disappointment  imaginary.  In  a  former  article  I  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Entente  Pow’ers  con-  \ 
sisted  in  the  circuitous  and  clumsy  wmy  in  which  they  negotiated 
with  Roumania.  The  spokesman  of  Roumania  during  the 
decisive  conversations  with  the  Entente  w^as  the  Italian  Foreign  . 
Minister,  Baron  Sonnino,  the  silent  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Now  this  turned  out  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  kind  of  guardian¬ 
ship,  which  his  ward  repudiated  with  reason.  For  one  effect  of 
his  taciturnity — the  Roumanians  ascribed  it  to  his  policy — was 
to  keep  the  Bucharest  Cabinet  in  the  dark  about  matters  of  vital 
moment  to  her  of  w’hich  she  ought  to  have  had  cognisance.  This, 
how’ever,  is  a  curious  story  of  war  diplomacy  which  had  best  be  left 
to  the  historian  to  recount.  One  day  it  will  throw’  a  new  light  upon 
matters  of  great  interest  which  are  misunderstood  at  present. 
Roumania’s  co-operation  then,  as  now’,  would  have  been  of  much 
greater  help  to  the  Allies  than  other  acquisitions  which  were 
secured  by  sacrificing  it.  And  sacrificed  it  was  quite  wantonly.  We 
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are  wont  to  sneer  at  Germany’s  diplomacy  as  ridiculously  clumsy, 
and  to  plume  ourselves  on  our  own  as  tactful  and  dignified.  Well, 
if  I  were  charged  with  the  defence  of  this  thesis,  the  last  source  to 
which  I  should  turn  for  evidence  in  support  of  it  is  the  history  of 
our  diplomatic  negotiations  wdth  M.  Bratianu’s  Cabinet. 

In  the  light  of  this  exposd  the  severe  judgments  that  have  been 
passed  on  the  policy  of  the  Eoumanian  Cabinet  may  have  to  be 
revised. 

As  things  are  to-day,  it  is  probable  that  if  left  to  herself 
Eoumania  would  remain  neutral  for  some  time  longer,  on  grounds 
which  appear  to  carry  considerable  weight  without  w^arranting 
doubts  as  to  her  sympathies  for  the  Allies.  They  are  the  same 
grounds  which  hindered  her  from  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Serbs.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  she  had  mobilised  at  the 
same  time  as  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  and  helped  to  rescue  Serbia, 
she  might  have  hindered  the  junction  of  Austrians  and  Bulgarians 
and  changed  the  course  of  events  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 

The  German  Government  is  said  to  have  informed  the 
Roumanian  Alinister  in  Berlin  that  it  regards  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Great  Britain  as  an  unfriendly  act.  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  report,  there  is  liltle  doubt  that  Germany  will 
endeavour  to  force  Eoumania  to  a  declaration  of  her  policy  before 
undertaking  any  expedition  against  Salonica  and  Albania. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  A  summons  of  that  peremptory 
character,  accompanied  by  a  demand  to  disperse  her  troops 
instead  of  keeping  them  massed  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  and 
Bulgarian  frontiers,  might,  the  Germans  fancy,  compel  the 
present  Premier  and  his  colleagues  to  resign,  whereupon  their 
places  would  be  forthwith  occupied,  not  by  MM.  Take  Jonescu 
and  Filipescu,  but  by  the  pro-German  Margheloman  and  his 
political  adherents.  By  w’ay  of  hindering  such  a  disastrous  con¬ 
summation,  the  parliamentary  friends  of  MM.  Take  Jonescu  and 
Filipescu  will,  I  understand,  join  hands  with  the  Premier,  who 
will  thus  dispose  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Chamber. 
And  if  an  appeal  w^ere  then  made  to  the  country — which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  German-ridden  capital — it  would  most 
probably  result  in  the  return  of  a  large  majority  of  deputies 
favourable  to  the  Entente.  As  things  now  stand,  therefore, 
Boumania’s  participation  in  the  war  is  a  military,  not  a  political, 
question,  and  it  is  quite  as  much  to  our  interests  as  to  those  of 
Bouraania  that  it  should  be  considered  exclusively  from  that  point 
of  view  and  not  unnecessarily  accelerated.  Those  who  announce 
that  in  the  month  of  March  the  Eoumanians  wall  be  fighting  side 
by  side  with  the  Allies  are  optimists  who  lay  greater  stress  on 
theories  than  on  facts.  The  present  policy  of  the  Allied  Govern-. 
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ments  towards  Koumania  and  the  attitude  of  the  Bucharest 
Cabinet,  if  one  may  judge  by  words  and  acts,  are  both  perfectly 
sound.  But  one  must  not  expect  miracles. 

To  sum  up.  The  tide  of  events  is  rolling  temporarily  from 
West  to  East,  and  despite  the  errors  of  diplomacy  and  the  siege 
of  General  Townshend’s  force  at  Kut,  the  outlook  is  somewhat 
less  dismal  than  it  appeared  a  month  back.  The  British  and 
French  Governments  have  since  then  come  into  closer  contact 
with  each  other;  France  and  Italy  are,  to  some  extent,  doing  like¬ 
wise  ;  the  Salonica  expedition  seems  to  be  growing  into  a  serious 
offensive  which  may  develop  into  a  new  front ;  Eoumania  has 
made  up  her  mind,  and  will  take  her  place  among  the  Allies  as 
soon  as  opportunity  serves. 

But  all  these  changes  for  the  better  are  but  the  silver  lining 
of  the  cloud.  The  task  of  the  Allies  is  still  uphill  work  which  will 
tax  their  staying  powers  to  the  utmost.  If  old  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  and  old  dangers  warded  off,  new  ones  have  cropped 
up,  some  of  wffiich  seem  formidable.  Time,  w'hich  we  are 
repeatedly  assured  is  on  our  side,  has  enabled  our  enemies  to  open 
up  the  route  to  the  East,  to  ruin  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  to  stir 
up  Sw^eden,  to  invade  Albania,  to  tap  fresh  sources  of  food  and 
wmr  necessaries,  and,  wffiat  is  of  greater  concern  than  everything 
else,  to  enlarge  their  gun  calibre,  perfect  their  Zeppelins  and 
submarines,  and  inaugurate  a  new  phase  of  naval  warfare  which 
will  subject  our  resourcefulness  to  a  searching  test.  Time  is  on 
the  side  only  of  those  who  utilise  it.  What  we  have  to  remember 
is  that  time  and  tide  wmit  for  no  nation  and  for  no  man. 

P.S. — While  reading  the  proofs  of  this  article  I  learn  that 
seemingly  moderate  but  really  insidious  peace  proposals  have 
emanated  from  Berlin  without  finding  any  spokesman  in  these 
islands  who  w'ould  venture  to  lay  them  before  any  of  the  Allied 
Cabinets.  As  I  am  cognisant  of  the  terms  offered,  I  write  with 
first-hand  knowledge.  And  I  regard  this  offer  as  one  of  the  moi^t 
hopeful  circumstances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  unfold 
these  proposals  here,  but  I  may  safely  say  that  one  condition 
insisted  upon  is  a  separate  arrangement  between  Germany  and 
each  of  the  Allies.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  condition— to 
say  nothing  of  the  others — would  suffice  to  rule  every  peace 
proposal  out  of  court.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  no  one  in 
any  of  the  Entente  countries  has  been  found  to  moot  this  offer  to 
any  of  the  responsible  Cabinets.  Another  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion  is  the  circumstance  that  the  enemy  is  obviously  disheartened 
in  spite  of  the  extent  of  Allied  territory  which  he  occupies.  These 
new  and  cheering  facts  are  calculated  to  nerve  the  Entente 
nations  to  superhuman  efforts.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
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the  war  and  the  problem  of  empire. 

It  may  seem  premature  to  embark  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  which  will  arise  for  the  British  Empire  when  the  war 
is  over.  We  are  assuming,  we  must  assume,  that  only  one  end 
is  possible ;  but  we  are  bound  to  recollect  that  this  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight.  We  have  for  the  last  eighteen  months  been  waging 
a  successful  defensive  war,  but  w^e  have  not  yet  begun  that 
successful  offensive  without  which  victory  cannot  be  achieved. 
Many  sacrifices  and  much  endurance  wdll  be  needed  before  that 
consummation  is  attained,  and  before  we  can  begin  to  reap  the 
results  of  a  conflict  which,  as  it  has  gone  on,  has  revealed  itself 
more  and  more  to  be  a  direct  attack  upon  the  British  Empire,  the 
most  formidable  to  which  it  has  ever  been  exposed. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  present  preoccupations, 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  tasks  of  the  future.  After  the 
war,  we  have  been  told,  nothing  can  ever  be  quite  the  same 
again.  That  is  certainly  true  of  the  British  Empire.  It  must 
be  clear  to  everybody  that  a  whole  set  of  new  problems  has 
arisen,  and  that  the  older  problems  present  themselves  in  new 
shape.  The  war  has  brought  home  to  us,  in  a  most  striking  and 
emphatic  form,  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  relationship  between 
empire  and  military  power.  We  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
our  thoughts  more  closely  to  these  subjects.  We  have  all  had 
to  consider  what  military  power  signifies,  what  are  its  charac¬ 
teristics,  its  extent,  its  limitations. 

We  have  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  how  false  is  the  idea  that 
empires  are  held  together  by  force  alone.  That,  we  know,  is  the 
rooted  opinion  of  our  chief  enemy ;  but  history  gives  no  warrant 
for  it.  It  may  be  true  of  the  transitory  empires  founded  on 
armed  conquest,  like  those  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Genghiz  Khan, 
Timur,  and  Napoleon.  But  the  great  permanent  empires  have 
been  built  up  by  other  methods.  They  are  the  result  of  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  large  populations  that  the  system 
which  prevails  is  one  that  accords  with  their  interests  and  their 
ideas.  The  three  empires  which  for  long  periods  held  together  in 
political  union  large  populations,  and  extensive  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this.  I  refer  to  the 
Empire  of  Rome,  the  Empire  of  Britain,  and  that  other  empire 
which  has  for  a  greater  space  of  time  than  either  maintained 
civilised  rule  among  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings — I 
mean  the  Empire  of  China. 
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Rome  may  have  acquired  her  territories  by  war,  but  it  was  ^ 
not  warlike  strength  alone  which  kept  the  Roman  State  in  I 
being.  One  is  amazed  at  the  slenderness  of  the  military  estab-  I 
lishment,  which  enabled  Rome  under  the  emperors  to  main-  " 
tain  peace  and  order  and  good  government  over  a  territorj'  | 
extending  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  1 
organised  force  of  Rome  consisted  of  a  regular  army  which  at 
no  time  seems  to  have  exceeded  275,000  men,  a  number,  it  is 
worth  noting,  considerably  less  than  the  army  of  Greece  or  the 
army  of  Bulgaria.  There  must  have  been  millions  of  Roman 
citizens  who  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  life,  had  seen  a 
Roman  soldier  ;  just  as  over  a  large  part  of  India  you  may  also  find 
millions  of  people  who,  at  any  rate  before  the  present  war,  had 
never  looked  upon  a  man  in  the  uniform  of  the  British  Army.  I 
The  provinces  consented  to  Roman  rule  because  it  gave  them 
good  government,  undisturbed  order,  an  unequalled  system  of 
law  and  justice.  Rome  represented  civilisation  in  the  highest 
sense  in  which  it  was  then  understood.  What  need  was 
there  for  any  great  display  of  military  power  to  retain  in  con¬ 
tented  allegiance  peoples  who  could  not  imagine  any  change  by 
which  their  general  conditions  could  be  improved? 

So  far  from  being  absorbed  in  militarism,  the  Roman  Empire,  I 
in  its  later  days,  wms  not  military  enough.  As  more  and  more 
of  its  citizens  became  habituated  to  a  life  of  peaceful  industry,  it 
not  only  lost  the  barbaric  taste  for  war,  but  it  showed  an  increasing 
reluctance  to  take  upon  itself  the  burden  of  national  defence. 
There  was  constant  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  recruits  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  legions.  If  Rome  had  had  a  truly 
national  army,  if  all  or  a  great  part  of  its  able-bodied  citizens 
had  been  regularly  trained  to  arms,  the  Huns  and  the  Germanic 
tribes  might  have  been  mastered,  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West 
might  well  have  continued  in  all  its  vigour  for  another  thousand 
years,  and  Europe  would  have  been  saved  from  many  centuries 
of  darkness  and  anarchy. 

Turn  to  that  other  empire  I  have  mentioned — 'the  Empire  of 
China.  One  is  brought  face  to  face  with  somewhat  similar  con¬ 
clusions.  China,  for  a  period  of  over  tw^o  thousand  years,  has 
kept  in  general  tranquillity  and  well-defined  civilisation  a  quarter 
or  a  fifth  of  the  human  race.  The  Chinese  sought  no  external 
conquests,  and  they  relied  on  something  entirely  different  from 
military  power  to  maintain  the  union  of  the  vast  mass  of  kindred 
peoples  that  constituted  the  Kingdom.  The  Monarchy  ruled  as 
the  representative  of  civilisation  and  knowledge,  and  what  has 
always  seemed — to  its  own  inhabitants,  at  any  rate — a  high  ideal 
of  life ;  and  these  intangible  bonds  held  together  in  one  polity 
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!  iiundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  yielded  willing  obedience  to 
I  a  central  government  which  at  no  time  had  a  powerful  army  at 
its  disposal.  But  the  civilised  Chinaman  became  “too  proud  to 
fight”;  and,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  its  inhabitants  to  take 
adequate  measures  for  their  own  defence,  China  fell  an  easy 
prey  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  a  Tartar  tribe  from  the  North. 
The  conquerors  were  too  few  in  number  to  transform  the  old  and 
elaborate  structure  of  society  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
but  the  civilisation  of  China  was  retarded  and  kept  stagnant  and 
unprogressive  by  the  crude  tyranny  of  the  Manchu  clan  which 
had  possessed  itself  of  the  government.  In  mope  recent  years 
we  have  seen  China  threatened  and  assailed  by  many  misfortunes 
:  for  the  same  reasons.  She  has  been  the  victim  of  aggression 
I  from  Western  and  Eastern  nations  because  she  had  lost  the 
[  ability  to  defend  herself. 

There  are  here  surely  great  lessons  for  that  Empire  in  which 
we  are  more  closely  interested.  The  Empire  of  Britain  has  not 
been  built  up  on  military  force.  Some  large  portions  of  our 
territory  have,  no  doubt,  been  acquired  by  the  sword;  but,  even 
in  that  case,  they  have  not  been  ruled  and  administered  by  the 
I  methods  of  conquest.  The  British  Empire  holds  together  for 
I  the  same  reason  as  the  Roman  did,  because  it  represents  to  all 
;  its  inhabitants  an  ideal  of  order  and  liberty  and  justice.  Our 
adversaries  had  imagined  that,  because  our  free  institutions  and 
our  traditions  of  government  gave  opportunities  for  political 
rivalry  and  for  the  unfettered  expression  at  times  of  political 
discontent,  therefore  the  subject  States,  as  they  were  pleased  to 
[  call  them,  under  the  British  Crown,  would  seize  the  opportunity 
to  revolt  at  the  first  touch  of  external  danger.  In  numerous 
German  publications,  written  before  the  war,  it  was  predicted 
that,  if  ever  Great  Britain  found  herself  involved  in  hostilities, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  Canada  would  hasten  to  declare 
I  their  “independence.”  That  cannot  be  called  a  fortunate  pro- 
■  phecy.  Nor  were  the  charitable  expectations  from  the  same 

[quarter  of  disorder  and  disloyalty  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Crown 
Colonies  any  better  founded.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recall 
the  splendid  story  of  the  Canadian  contingents  in  France  and 
Flanders,  set  forth  so  finely  in  that  soul-stirring  little  volume 
by  Sir  Max  Aitken,  and  of  the  unequalled  heroism  of  the  Austra¬ 
lasian  troops,  which  will  make  the  name  of  Anzac  live  in  history, 
it  may  be  when  Marathon  and  Salamis  are  forgotten. 

Nor  was  it  from  the  great  self-governing  dominions  alone  that 
the  same  testimony  of  loyalty  and  unity  was  presented.  I  saw  the 
other  day  a  list  of  the  new  aeroplanes  which  had  just  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Imperial  Aircraft  Flotilla.  One  came  from  Sir  Robert 
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Ho  Tung,  of  Hong  Kong,  a  leading  resident  in  that  Chiue»#  | 
community  in  the  Far  East  that  has  gained  so  much  from  that 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  which  it  has  also 
done  so  much  to  assist.  There  is  scarcely  a  ruling  prince  of  India 
who  has  not  given  guns  or  motor-cars  or  aeroplanes  or  medical 
units  to  the  Imperial  Forces.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who 
is  the  second  Mohammedan  ruler  in  the  world — perhaps  one  may 
say  the  first,  since  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  become  a  subordinate 
official  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff — besides  making  many  other 
gifts,  has  placed  all  his  workshops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  production  of  munitions.  Turning  from  the  greater 
potentates  to  the  smaller,  I  note  that  the  Chief  Amir  of  Nigeria 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  British  Forces  a  gift  of  T5,000  and 
a  herd  of  cattle,  and  accompanied  these  presents  with  a  letter 
in  which  he  said  :  “My  people’s  hearts  are  filled  with  joy  at  the 
news  of  the  victories  of  the  English.”  “In  celebration  of  it,” 
he  continues,  “we  spent  three  whole  days  in  sports,”  which  I 
suppose  he  thought  was  a  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  method  of 
commemorating  an  important  event. 

It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  which  is 
seldom  absent  from  our  consciousness,  which  fills  us  all  with 
joy  and  pride  and  gratitude,  the  fact  that  in  this  war  we  have 
obtained  support  more  whole-hearted  and  enthusiastic  than  we 
could  have  dared  to  expect  from  all  the  peoples  and  races  which 
constitute  the  British  realm.  The  whole  Empire  is  knit  up  in 
this  struggle,  and  so  the  Empire  as  a  whole  has  obtained  new 
ideas  of  war  and  of  military  power  :  what  it  is,  what  it  means, 
how  it  can  best  be  maintained  and  developed,  and  how  far  its 
limits  extend.  We  now  understand  that  nations  still  have  to 
fight  not  merely  for  power,  but  for  security,  for  existence.  We 
have  learned  that  the  age  of  bloodshed,  of  sheer  force,  of  military 
aggression,  is  unhappily  not  yet  over.  It  is,  indeed,  our  hope  and 
our  intention  that  this  terrible  conflict,  which  has  devastated 
humanity,  may  be  the  last  of  all  the  great  wars ;  that  is  our  aim, 
that  is  what  we  are  fighting  for.  But  we  must  keep  before  our 
eyes  the  possibility  that  the  goal  may  not  be  reached  as  the 
result  of  the  present  struggle.  We  are  bound  to  admit  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  other  wars  may  arise,  the  certainty  that  for  many  years 
to  come  we  shall  have  to  sleep  in  our  armour  and  see  to  it  that  our 
weapons  are  bright. 

We  know  now  that  w'ar  is  not  merely  an  affair  of  professional 
soldiers,  of  armies,  of  general  staffs,  of  cabinets ;  that  victory 
depends  not  merely  on  the  courage  of  the  troops,  or  even  the  skill 
of  the  leaders,  but  on  the  economic,  material,  and  moral  resources 
of  the  whole  people,  and  perhaps  even  more  on  its  capacity  to 
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orgaaise  these  so  that  they  can  be  employed  with  instant  effect 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner. 

If  we  look  at  war  from  that  point  of  view,  the  British  Empire 
ought  to  have  no  fear  to  encounter  the  most  formidable  antagonist, 
or  even  a  world  in  arms,  as  it  has  done  before.  I  object  very 
much  to  that  kind  of  megalomania  which  boasts  of  the  multitude 
of  our  people  and  the  extent  of  our  territory.  But  it  is  a  simple 
fact  that  two  provinces  alone  of  our  Indian  Empire  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  exceeding  that  of  our  principal  enemy,  and  that  two 
provinces  of  Canada  have  greater  material  resources— mineral, 
agricultural,  and  pastoral — than  Germany  and  Austria  in  com¬ 
bination.  When  we  recollect  that  the  population  of  the  British 
Empire  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  our  Allies  and  all  our 
enemies  taken  together,  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  if  we  set 
ourselves  in  earnest  towards  the  painful  and  necessary  business 
of  warlike  organisation  we  should  have  little  fear  for  the  future. 

But  to  do  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make,  as  we  have  not 
made  so  far,  all  the  latent  capacities  of  the  Empire  available  for 
the  purpose.  We  fought  our  former  wars  practically  with  the 
population  and  the  resources  of  these  islands.  We  are  fighting 
this  war  with  the  population  and  the  resources  of  these  islands 
and  the  self-governing  British  Dominions,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  valuable  help  from  the  Dependencies.  If  we  ever 
have  to  fight  another  great  war,  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  we 
fight  that  war  with  the  ix)tentialities,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
made  effective,  of  all  the  communities  of  which  the  Empire  is 
composed.  Indian  troops  have  taken  an  honourable  and  distin¬ 
guished  part  in  this  war ;  but  the  number  of  them  employed  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  total  population  of 
our  Asiatic  territories.  India  has  some  340  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  nearly  five  times  as  many  as  Germany  and  twice  as  many 
as  Russia  ;  and  it  could  make,  and  would  very  willingly  make, 
a  much  larger  contribution,  human  and  material,  to  the  common 
defence  without  enduring  an  excessive  strain.  We  have  thought 
proper,  since  the  Mutiny,  to  confine  our  recruiting  almost  entirely 
to  the  “fighting  races”  of  the  North-West,  and  to  the  non-Indian 
peoples  beyond  the  frontier  like  the  Gurkhas  and  Pathans.  It 
is  a  grave  question  whether  we  cannot  now  afford  to  throw  the 
net  wider,  and  offer  the  opportunity  of  a  military  career  to  others 
besides  the  members  of  the  selected  tribes  and  peoples.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  and  very  fairly  discussed  in  a  speech  of  remark¬ 
able  eloquence  and  power  delivered  by  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha,  in 
his  presidential  address  to  the  Indian  National  Congress  at 
Bombay  on  December  27th.  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  living  Indian  lawyers,  the  first  Indian  to  become  a 
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member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council,  claimed  for  his 
countrymen  at  large  the  right  to  bear  a  substantial  part  in  the 
national  defence.  “We  ask  for  the  right  to  enlist  in  the  Regular 
Army,  irrespective  of  race  or  province  of  origin,  subject  only  to 
prescribed  tests  of  physical  fitness.  We  ask  that  the  commis¬ 
sioned  ranks  of  the  Indian  Army  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  * 
classes  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  subject  to  fair,  reasonable,  and 
adequate  physical  and  educational  tests ;  and  that  a  military 
college  or  colleges  should  be  established  in  India,  where  proper 
military  training  can  be  received  by  those  of  our  countrymen  who 
wdll  have  the  good  fortune  to  receive  His  Majesty’s  commission." 

There  are  obvious  difficulties,  and  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  does  not  j 
shirk  them.  Can  we  place  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  millions  | 
of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  arms  which  might  be  turned  against  I 
the  British  raj  ?  He  replies  that  if  India  is  contented  and  loyal  1 
its  armies  would  not  want  to  mutiny,  and  if  India  can  only  be  | 
kept  in  order  by  being  emasculated  and  enfeebled,  then  “there  j 
is  no  more  scathing  indictment  of  the  results  of  British  rule.”  f 
Is  it  too  much  for  India  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  Russia  treats  | 
her  subject  races?  I 

“  The  resources  for  defence  which  India  possesses  even  now  do  add  to  the  ; 
strength  of  England,  as  has  been  so  amply  proved  in  the  present  war.  This 
strength  would  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold  were  our  claims  ever  conceded. 
For,  if  the  people  of  India  are  allowed  and  trained  to  bear  arms,  what  nation 
is  there  whose  strength  would  compare  with  that  of  England?  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  apprehension  that  such  concessions  would  be  a  source  of 
internal  danger.  If  the  Sikhs,  the  Gurkhas,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Pathans 
— good  and  valiant  soldiers  as  they  are — are  found  to  be  loyal  and  law- 
abiding,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  case  would  be  otherwise  with  ' 
the  other  races  when  admitted  to  the  same  status  and  privileges.  Besides, 
the  privileges  are  to  be  granted  subject  only  to  such  conditions  and  rules  f 
and  regulations  as  to  ensure  proper  discipline  and  control.” 
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I  draw  attention  to  these  passages  from  a  notew’orthy  speech,  , 
of  which  no  adequate  report  has  been  published  in  this  country;  ? 
for  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  is  no  mere  “congress- wallah,”  no  hare¬ 
brained  agitator  or  reckless  sedition-monger,  but  a  statesman 
and  a  jurist  of  the  highest  eminence,  who  would  be  the  last 
person  to  suggest  that  the  destinies  of  India  can  be  separated 
from  those  of  Britain,  or  that  any  revolutionary  change  in  their 
relations  is  possible  or  expedient.  The  question  he  has  brought 
forward  cannot  be  dealt  with  during  the  w’ar ;  but  afterwards  it  . 
must  be  approached  seriously,  and  with  due  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  its  settlement  will  be  required,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  India,  but  in  that  of  the  Empire. 

With  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  human  race  under  one  Govern¬ 
ment,  wdth  our  ports  and  harbours  upon  the  coasts  of  every  sea 
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I  and  ocean  in  the  world,  we  can  become,  if  necessary,  if  the 
pressure  of  events  compel  us,  not  only,  as  we  are  and  must  be, 
the  greatest  of  naval  Powers,  but  also  a  military  Power  which 
can  hold  its  own  even  if,  by  some  ill-fortune,  we  should  be 
deprived  of  our  present  allies,  against  any  combination  of  enemies 
whatsoever.  But  the  lesson  of  this  w’ar  is  that  these  latent  resources , 

■  however  magnificent,  are  of  little  value  unless  they  are  brought 
[  together  and  organised  for  the  specific  purpose  for  w'hich  they 
may  be  recpured  under  a  single  control  and  direction.  If  the 
British  Empire  had  been  so  organised  when  the  blow  fell  in 
August,  1914,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  war  would 
not  have  occurred. 

We  hope  that  w^e  shall  emerge  in  triumph  from  the  ordeal. 

:  But  never  again  must  we  be  exposed  to  it  in  the  same  form, 

'  never  again  must  an  attack  upon  the  British  Empire  find  that 
;  Empire  with  its  latent  strength  almost  paralysed  at  the  outset 
'  from  w'ant  of  adequate  preparation,  shielded,  it  is  true,  by  a 
mighty  navy,  but  behind  that  shield  still  only  beginning  to 
assemble,  enrol,  and  equip  its  armies  weeks  and  months  after 
hostilities  had  opened.  To  the  larger  questions  of  strategy  and 
military  policy  we  had  devoted  comparatively  little  attention, 
and  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  sea  had  given  even  less.  To  them 
as  to  us  it  has  been  brought  home  that  these  questions  still  lie 
at  the  very  root  not  merely  of  the  safety,  but  at  the  existence  of 
States  and  peoples.  We  were  not  unconscious  of  this  truth  tw’o 
years  ago ;  but  we  accepted  it  wdth  a  certain  languor  since  it  had 
not  been  bitten  into  us  with  teeth  of  iron  as  it  has  been  during 
the  period  through  which  we  have  lately  passed.  We  no  doubt 
were  in  a  general  way  aware  that  the  various  communities  of 
the  British  realm  should  be  prepared  for  common  action  by  sea 
and  land,  and  w'e  had  already  an  organ  of  administration  intended 
to  facilitate  these  joint  operations.  This  is  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  which  ow^es  its  initiation  and  its  development 
in  almost  equal  degree  to  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  English 
parties,  to  Air.  Balfour,  who  created  the  Committee,  and  to  Air. 
.Asquith,  who  has  developed  its  usefulness  and  enlarged  its  func¬ 
tions.  The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  even  before  the  war, 
had  taken  various  steps  towards  co-ordinating  the  military  and 
naval  activities  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire.  Yet  when 
the  war  came  w’e  had  made  small  progress  towards  practical  unity. 
Each  community  was  raising  its  owm  armies  for  local  defence, 
with  little  reference  to  the  general  needs.  We  were,  in  fact,  for 
military  purposes,  a  number  of  separate  allied  States,  morally, 
though  not  formally,  pledged  to  aid  one  another  in  resistance  to 
a  common  enemy.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  revealed  a 
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weakness  in  our  Imperial  organisation  that  must  be  amended 
so  soon  as  we  have  time  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Not  merely 
the  nation,  but  the  Empire  must  fight  as  a  whole,  with  all  its 
undiluted  strength ;  and  we  perceive  that  this  task  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  of  accomplishment  unless  its  resources,  human  and  material 
can  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  some  organ  of  common  control 
during  the  years  of  preparation  which  may  be  allowed  us. 

We  shall,  therefore,  require  an  Empire  Board  of  War  under 
the  direction  of  an  Empire  official  of  the  highest  rank ;  in  other 
words,  w’e  shall  be  forced  to  constitute  an  Imperial  Ministry  of 
Defence.  This  will  involve  great  changes  in  our  insular  political 
system,  and  a  certain  readjustment  on  the  part  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions.  If  we  are  to  have  this  common  control 
for  military  and  naval  purposes  we  are  brought  very  close  to  the 
idea  of  an  Imperial  Executive.  That  idea  has  loomed  upon  the 
horizon  of  our  politics  for  some  years.  The  tendency  of  events 
has  been  to  clothe  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown — that  is,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — with  the  functions  of  an  Imperial  Chancellor.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  been  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  some  of  these 
duties,  and  one  may  almost  say  that  he  has  become  in  fact,  if 
not  yet  in  name,  the  first  Chancellor  or  Premier  not  merely  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  of  the  British  Empire.  But  this 
Imperial  Executive  must  include  certain  other  Ministers  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  rather  than  with  that  of 
the  kingdom.  We  must  have  an  Imperial  Minister  of  Defence, 
or  two  Ministers,  the  Imperial  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Imperial  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  That  necessarily 
involves  other  things,  as,  for  example,  financial  administration. 
In  order  to  raise  and  maintain  the  great  Imperial  Army  and  the 
great  Imperial  Navy  we  must  have  resources  to  pay  for  them; 
and  it  will  therefore  become  indispensable  to  appoint  an  Imperial 
Minister  of  Finance,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  control  and 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  allocated  by  the  various  com¬ 
munities  of  the  realm  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  draw  not  only  upon  the  taxable  revenue  of  the 
whole  Empire,  but  on  its  credit  as  well.  Our  Imperial  Execu¬ 
tive  must  include  other  Ministers.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  the  Minister  (by  whatever  title  he  may  be  known) 
for  the  other  Dependencies,  the  Crowm  Colonies,  and  the  Pro¬ 
tectorates,  are  officers  of  the  Empire,  not  of  the  island.  They 
are  the  administrators  of  a  trust  on  behalf  of  the  entire  English- 
speaking  populations  of  the  associated  States,  a  responsibility 
which  belongs,  or  should  belong,  to  the  electors  of  Canada  and 
.^ustralia  no  less  than  to  those  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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*  But  there  is  something  more.  Military  policy,  as  we  have 

bad  ample  means  of  discovering  of  late,  depends  upon  foreign 
policy.  It  is  by  this  that  the  proportions  and  the  distribution 
of  our  armaments  are  determined.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
Dominions  and  Dependencies  are  required  to  take  a  more  intimate 
share  in  the  common  defence  they  will  also  require  a  much 
closer  control  of  the  policy  on  which  preparations  for  defence 
depend.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  w’ar  it  would  be  not  far 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  these  great  self-governing  communities 
beyond  the  sea,  not  to  speak  of  the  dependent  communities, 
had  no  control  in  this  matter  at  all.  The  direction  of  foreign 
policy  rested  with  the  British  Cabinet.  When  the  crisis  came 
the  attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  received  the  unwaver- 
1-  ing  approval  of  the  Governments  of  the  Overseas  States.  Our 
I  kinsmen  were  absolutely  convinced  that  the  line  taken  up  by 
r  the  Imperial  Government  was  the  only  one  possible  for  a  self- 
-  respecting  people  determined  to  vindicate  the  great  principles 
of  international  law  and  liberty.  Having  committed  themselves 
P  to  that  path  the  Dominion  Governments,  with  a  loyalty  that  is 
beyond  praise,  have  refused  to  question  the  consequential  details. 
I  Even  in  that  black  hour  when  the  cables  carried  the  evil  news 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  upon  Gallipoli  no  word  of 

i  reproach  was  heard.  The  Prime  Minister,  a  Labour  Minister 
I  be  it  noted,  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  had  only  to  say 
■  that  they  in  Australia  had  committed  the  direction  of  affairs  to 
the  men  at  home,  who  understood  naval  and  military  policy  better 
P  than  they  could  do,  and  it  was  not  for  them  to  question  or  to 

1*^  criticise.  “Theirs  not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do  and  die.’’ 
And  so  all  that  Australia  asked  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of 

I  making  further  sacrifices,  and  to  take  a  larger  and  yet  larger 
share  in  the  great  enterprise. 

But  while  we  are  full  of  gratitude  for  that  unexampled  mani¬ 
festation  of  courage  and  singleness  of  purpose,  let  us  not  delude 
ourselves  with  the  idea  that  a  similar  self-abnegation  will  be 
possible  or  expedient  in  the  future.  Far  from  it.  Even  while 
reiterating  the  determination  of  Canada  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  Imperial  Government  by  every  means  in  its  power  until  the 
triumph  is  reached,  even  while  emphasising  this  sentiment.  Sir 
Robert  Borden  declared  that  “never  again”  will  Canada  find 
herself  in  the  same  situation  as  that  which  occurred  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war ;  never  again  will  she  be  involved  in  hostilities 
which  may  inflict  upon  her  children  colossal  sacrifices  without 
having  a  voice  in  the  policy  that  has  culminated  in  those  results. 
In  other  words,  the  control  of  Imperial  affairs,  no  less  than  the 
control  of  naval  and  military  affairs,  must  cease  to  be  the 
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monopoly  of  a  ministry  exclusively  representing  the  electorate  I 
of  these  islands.  Even  in  those  august  temples  where  the  I 
arcana  of  our  diplomacy  have  been  enshrined  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  desire  of  the  Dominion  peoples  to  penetrate  into  the  1 
sanctuary  is  natural  and  legitimate.  The  basis  of  our  Imperial  | 
system  is  undoubtedly  that  of  autonomy  and  self-government  for 
every  community  of  British  citizens ;  but  that  autonomy  in  the 
Dominions  is  incomplete  so  long  as  the  issues  which  concern  j 
them  most  are  removed  entirely  from  their  own  supervision  and  ! 
placed  under  that  of  persons  living  in  a  distant  portion  of  the  ] 
world.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  is  true,  and  fortunately  true,  1 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  colonies  are  not  less  convinced  of  the  j 
justice  of  our  cause  and  of  the  necessity  of  our  action  than  the 
people  of  these  islands.  But  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the 
Foreign  Ofi&ce  might  seek  to  drag  the  Empire  into  a  war  which  ' 
would  not  be  so  popular,  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  justi¬ 
fiable  by  our  brethren  overseas.  Yet  even  in  that  disastrous 
event  our  fellow-subjects  in  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  would  find  themselves  as  much  exposed  to  the 
danger  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  conflict  as  if  they  had  them¬ 
selves  been  consenting  parties  to  it.  So  in  the  future  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  direction  of  Imperial  diplomacy,  like  the  ; 
direction  of  Imperial  defence  and  Imperial  finance,  should  be 
placed  under  a  statesman  who  will  really  be  an  Imperial,  and  ^ 
not  an  insular,  minister.  We  must,  therefore,  have  in  our 
Imperial  Executive  not  only  the  Empire  Chancellor,  the  Empire  ■ 
Secretary  for  War,  the  Empire  Minister  of  the  Navy,  and  the  j 
Empire  Minister  of  Finance,  but  also  the  Empire  Secretary  of  i 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  to  the  threshold  of  an  Imperial  I 
Cabinet,  so  near,  indeed,  that  the  preliminary  steps  have  already  | 
been  taken.  During  the  past  few  months,  when  Sir  Eobert  i 
Borden  was  paying  a  visit  to  London,  he  was  invited  to  atteud 
a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  he  did  so.  In  what  ! 
capacity  he  was  present,  or  what  part  he  took  in  the  discussions, 
is  naturally  a  secret  to  be  revealed  in  due  course  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  historian  of  the  future.  For  us,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  great  innovation  has  been  made, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  it.  has  been  recognised  that  the  con¬ 
sultations  of  the  body  which  is  responsible  for  the  destinies  of  l 
the  Empire  may  be  enforced  by  the  presence  of  a  Minister  chosen 
by  his  fellow-citizens  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  one  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions.  That  Cabinet  of  December,  1915, 
may  find  its  place  in  our  annals  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in 
the  organisation  and  constitution  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Behind  the  question  of  the  Imperial  Executive  there  lies 
another  and  a  still  larger  problem.  Assuming  that  the  Empire 
Cabinet  is  in  being,  to  what  body  is  this  Ministry  to  be  in  the 
last  resort  responsible?  The  answer  to  this  question,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  considered  at  all,  has  been  given  in  different  senses 
by  different  inquirers.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  some  authori¬ 
ties  who  maintain  that  the  present  arrangement  of  the  British 
Empire  should  not  be  substantially  altered.  They  point  out, 
what  is  indeed  true,  that  its  governance  is  a  thing  absolutely 
unique  of  its  kind.  As  regards  the  self-governing  parts  of  the 
Empire,  w'e  have  what  is  in  fact  an  alliance  of  a  number  of 
virtual  independent  communities.  They  are  under  the  technical 
sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  has  never  parted 
with  its  theoretical  right  to  make  laws  for  any  part  of  the  King’s 
dominions.  It  would  be  within  its  powers  to  regulate  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  income-tax  in  the  State  of  Victoria  or  the  arrangement 
of  street  letter-boxes  in  the  cities  of  Ontario.  But,  as  everybody 
is  aware,  this  theoretical  right  is  completely  in  abeyance,  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  no  more  make  laws  dealing  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  than  it 
would  abolish  trial  by  jury  or  restore  the  use  of  torture. 

For  practical  purposes  the  Crown,  which  is  nominally  the 
supreme  executive  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  can  only  be  advised 
in  each  of  its  self-governing  States  by  the  ministers  responsible  to 
the  legislature  of  that  State.  Our  proposed  Imperial  Cabinet 
would  therefore  have  no  single  Parliament  to  which  it  could  be 
made  amenable ;  and  the  question  is  whether  it  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  such  a  Parliament  or  whether  its  responsibility  should 
be  shared  among  the  various  elected  legislatures.  Those  who 
take  the  latter  view  hold  that  the  regulation  of  the  joint  affairs 
of  the  Empire  must  be  managed  by  some  extension  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Imperial  Conference.  That  is  to  say,  the 
representatives  of  the  different  Governments  would  meet  in 
London  from  time  to  time,  perhaps  annually,  and  would  then 
consult  with  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  with  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
and  Finance  Minister,  and  the  rest,  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
the  several  States  shall  carry  out  their  part  of  the  joint  policy. 
This  would  not  be  so  much  an  Imperial  Constitution  as  a  per¬ 
manent  Imperial  Alliance.  It  would  be  different  rather  in  degree 
than  in  kind  from  that  agreement  for  joint  action  which  we  may 
hope  will  be  maintained  betw’een  ourselves  and  our  present  principal 
Ally  and  old  rival,  the  Eepublic  of  France,  in  the  time  to 
come. 

Obviously,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  open  to  considerable 
difiSculties  in  practice.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the 
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Imperial  Ministry  of  War  declares  that  so  many  battleshipg  will 
be  required  and  so  many  army  corps ;  that  these  units  must  bi 
supplied  in  such  and  such  proportion  by  the  different  constituent 
States.  The  United  Kingdom  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  so 
many ;  the  Dominion  of  X,  in  order  to  make  the  whole  system 
of  armaments  symmetrical,  would  have  to  be  responsible  for,  let 
us  say,  six  battleships  and  eight  army  corps.  The  Imperial  War 
Board  will  present  its  requisition  before  the  Conference,  and 
the  members  of  the  Conference  representing  the  Colonies  might 
be  assumed  to  accept  these  estimates.  They  would  then  go  back 
to  their  several  States,  and  the  Minister  of  Dominion  X  would 
say  :  “When  I  was  in  London  I  was  convinced  that  we  ought 
to  furnish  the  specified  number  of  battleships  and  army  corps, 
and  therefore  I  must  call  upon  the  legislature  to  vote  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  purpose.” 

One  may  suppose  that,  as  a  general  rule,  that  requisition  would 
be  complied  with  ;  but  there  would  be  no  certainty  upon  the  point, 
and  always  the  danger  that  the  local  legislature,  actuated  possibly 
by  sentiment  adverse  to  that  of  the  Ministry  in  office,  possibly 
worked  upon  by  party  feeling,  may  refuse  to  honour  the  draft  of  i 
their  representative,  and  may  content  themselves  with  voting  not 
the  six  necessary  battleships  and  eight  army  corps,  but  perhaps  only 
four  of  the  one  and  five  of  the  other.  The  result  would  be,  of 
course,  to  throw  out  all  the  calculations  of  the  Imperial  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  would  land  us  back  in  our  present  uncomfortable  position 
of  being  obliged,  in  the  last  resort,  to  supply  the  deficiency  at 
the  cost  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  not 
merely  a  hypothetical  situation.  It  has  actually  arisen  over 
the  Canadian  Naval  Defence  Bill  of  1912,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Dominion  Senate  to  authorise  the  construction  of  the  three  battle¬ 
ships  recommended  by  the  Ministry  and  allowed  for  in  their 
estimates  by  the  Admiralty.  I  do  not  say  that  this  absolutely 
condemns  the  system  of  Imperial  Government  by  conference, 
and,  indeed,  I  think  that,  as  a  transitional  stage,  it  is  exceedingly 
likely  to  be  adopted.  We  shall  probably  be  forced  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  create  our  Imperial  Executive  without  much  further 
delay,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  any  central  representative 
body,  we  shall  contrive  to  get  along,  for  some  time  at 
ileast,  by  this  method  of  joint  discussion  and  voluntary 
agreement. 

But  there  is  another  alternative.  The  natural  and  logical 
development  of  the  Constitution  would  be  to  make  the  Imperial 
Ministry  responsible,  as  our  ministers  always  are  responsible,  all 
over  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire,  to  a  parliament.  ■ 
The  statesmen,  who  will  be  entitled  to  direct  the  policy  and  to 
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pledge  the  resources  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  ought  to 
be  answerable  to  an  elective  body  representing  those  citizens. 
So  we  come  back  to  the  conception  of  a  true  Imperial  Parliament, 

!  a  central  Federal  Congress  of  the  Empire.  It  is  an  idea  that 
has  hovered  before  the  minds  of  some  acute  political  thinkers  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  attracted 
men  like  Chatham,  Franklin,  and  Adam  Smith,  and  was  only 
rejected  by  Burke  because  he  thought  the  order  of  nature  and 
geography  forbade  it,  little  foreseeing  the  progress  of  mechanical 
science  which  was  to  overcome  the  order  of  nature  and  conquer 
geography.  It  fell  into  abeyance  in  the  laissez-faire  era  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  men  were  still  suffering  under  the 
reaction  of  the  American  Eevolution,  and  still  inclined  to  think, 
with  Lord  Blachford,  that  “the  ultimate  destiny  of  our  Colonies” 
was  separation.  Later,  when  Froude,  Seeley,  and  Disraeli  had 
disseminated  larger  conceptions  of  Empire,  the  Imperial  Federa¬ 
tion  League,  inspired  by  W.  E.  Forster,  Sir  John  Colomb,  and 
Lord  Kosebery,  was  instituted  for  the  definite  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  organisation  of  the  Empire  on  the  basis  of  a  central 
'  Federal  Legislature.  The  League,  however,  was  allowed  to  die 
j  out  because  it  was  felt  that  its  propaganda  met  with  scanty 
response  in  the  self-governing  Dominions.  It  was  a  little 
premature,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  prevalent  colonial  sentiment. 
The  Dominions  had  acquired  their  autonomy  so  recently  that 
they  were  still  jealous  of  control  from  London,  and  were  less 
anxious  to  obtain  closer  union  with  the  central  Government  than 
to  develop  and  fortify  their  own  national  existence.  They  were 
always  afraid  that  an  estimable  body  of  persons  who  had  never 
quite  gained  their  enthusiastic  regard — I  mean  the  permanent 
ofiScials  and  parliamentary  chiefs  of  Downing  Street — might 
I  make  some  endeavour  to  reassert  the  authority  they  had  aban- 
i  doned.  They  therefore  looked  upon  all  projects  of  constitutional 
union  with  a  certain  suspicion ;  the  operations  of  the  League 
were  quietly  abandoned ;  and  during  the  first  years  of  the 
present  century  we  did  not  hear  very  much  about  Imperial 
Federation. 

But  there  has  been  a  significant  revival  of  late  and  the  war 
has  quickened  it.  Several  very  able  writers  on  the  Colonies, 
men  who  have  studied  the  whole  question  with  zeal  and  know- 

I  ledge,  believe  that  the  Empire  will  be  in  danger  of  disruption 
unless  formal  and  definite  steps  are  taken  to  create  a  central 
legislature.  Lord  Eosebery,  presiding  at  one  of  the  lectures  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  in  the 
University  of  London  last  autumn,  declared  that  he  thought  the 
time  might  well  have  arrived  to  recur  to  the  movement  associated 
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with  the  propaganda  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  Why  ' 
should  not  this  association  be  reconstituted?  It  would  help  to 
focus  and  direct  the  activities  of  those  who  are  convinced  that 
definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  ' 
lie  in  the  path  of  a  genuine  and  organic  union  of  the  Empire  ' 
States.  i 

Such  an  attempt  cannot  be  long  postponed.  The  close  of  the  ■ 
war  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  task  of  converting  our  I 
loose  and  ill-jointed  Empire  constitution  into  a  genuine  Federal  I 
Union,  like  other  great  composite  State-systems  which  have  been  I 
built  out  of  separate  local  or  national  units,  and  like — on  a  lesser  I 
scale — our  own  federated  Dominions.  We  have  before  us  the  | 
example  and  the  experience  of  the  United  States  of  America,  j 
distinct  in  their  origin  and  each  claiming  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  combining  to  form  a  Federal  Republic  with  a  single 
executive  and  central  legislature ;  of  the  provinces  of  Canada 
uniting  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  of  the  Australian  States 
compacted  into  a  Commonwealth ;  of  the  colonies  of  South  Africa 
associated  to  become  members  of  the  South  African  Union;  and, 
farther  back  in  our  history,  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  abandoning  their  separate  powers  and  amalga-  | 
mated  with  that  of  England  and  Wales  into  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  What  the 
Empire  has  done  in  part  it  can  do  as  a  whole.  The  “Imperial” 
Parliament  can  justify  its  title  and  render  itself  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  name.  Imperial  by  receiving  representatives  from  all  the  self- 
governing  States,  and  by  delegating  its  control  of  purely  British 
and  insular  affairs  to  a  purely  British  and  insular  legislature  and 
ministry. 

When  the  Imperial  Federation  League  was  at  work  it  was  the 
prevailing  belief  that  the  initiative  for  organic  change  must  come  | 
from  the  Colonies.  English  politicians — with  the  memory  of  the 
American  catastrophe  still  in  their  minds — were  anxious  not  to 
give  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  they  were  seeking  to  impose 
a  scheme  of  government  upon  the  self-conscious  and  self-  i 
dependent  peoples  overseas.  And  it  is  still  the  fashion  to  repeat  j 
that  we  must  move  very  slowly  and  timidly,  that  w'e  must  do 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  ^ 
idea,  that  the  Mother  Country,  so  much  more  powerful  and 
populous,  so  much  richer,  as  we  suppose,  in  political  talent  and 
experience,  must  wait  until  the  Dominions  themselves  formulate 
their  demand  for  closer  union.  Let  us  trust  to  the  honoured 
principle  of  “growth,”  and  be  confident  that  in  due  course  the 
harvest  will  be  ripe  for  the  sickle.  But  here,  again,  our  point 
of  view  is  changing  under  the  pressure  of  events.  Lord  Rosebery 
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says  that  thirty  years  ago  he  and  his  fellow-federationists  of  the 
old  League  were  “mortally  opposed”  to  the  enunciation  of  a 
constitutional  scheme  of  Empire  governance.  “At  that  time  we 
had  a  very  strong  impression  that  any  proposal  of  that  kind 
should  come  from  the  Dominions  and  not  from  the  iSIother 
Countrv.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that,  with  the  flux  of 
time  and  the  experiences  of  the  war,  that  judgment  may  be 
reversed,  and  that  the  proposal  should  come  from  the  Mother- 
Country  to  the  Dominions.” 

It  is  imi>ossible  to  examine  the  recent  utterances  of  leading 
colonial  statesmen  without  being  convinced  that  this  is  their 
own  view  of  the  matter.  They  recognise  that  great  reforms  do 
not  inevitably  “grow”  to  maturity;  the  process  may  have  to 
be  accelerated  by  direct  and  purixrsive  action.  The  cautious 
Whiggism  which  would  merely  watch  and  wait  for  “natural  ten¬ 
dencies”  to  assert  themselves  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  them  only 
the  self-righteous  indolence  of  those 

“Good  people  who  sit  still  in  easy-chairs. 

And  damn  the  general  world  for  standing  up.” 

They  are  not  particularly  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  constitution¬ 
making.  They  have  made  their  own  constitutions,  and  would 
not  shrink,  if  called  upon,  to  bear  a  hand  in  making  that  of 
the  Empire. 

So  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  invitation  to  begin.  The 
scheme  of  federal  government  must  be  worked  out  in  an  elected 
Convention  or  Constituent  Assembly,  as  that  of  the  United  States 
was,  and  those  of  Australia,  and  Canada,  and  South  Africa,  and 
then  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  various  States.  “The 
people,”  said  Mr.  Bernhard  Wise,  the  Agent-General  for  New' 
South  Wales,  in  a  recent  address,  “had  both  the  first  and 
last  word  in  the  framing  of  their  Constitution.  They  first  chose 
1  the  men  by  whom  it  would  be  framed,  and  then  they  voted  on 
I  the  finished  work.”  He  thinks  that  the  attempt  should  be  made 
•  I  and  that  “three-parts  of  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome  by  the 
t  I  mere  fact  of  the  Convention  meeting.”  His  words  have  been 
)  echoed  from  a  very  influential  quarter.  Mr.  Bonar  Law',  speaking 
5  I  at  a  dinner  to  Mr.  Fisher  on  February  4th,  is  reported  to  have 
1  said  that  “he  felt  we  should  be  three  parts  on  the  way  to  a  closer 
d  union  if  an  elected  Convention  of  the  Dominions  and  the  different 
e  portions  of  Great  Britain  were  to  meet  in  Westminster  Hall, 
id  under  the  presidency  of  the  King,  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  the 
le  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  people  by  the  popular  vote.”  It 
at  may  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  already  prepar¬ 
ry  mg  with  his  colleagues  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  for  the 
VOL.  XCIX.  N.S.  R 
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meeting  of  this  Convention.  Even  in  the  stress  of  the  present 
conflict  an  authoritative  Eoyal  Commission  or  Select  Committee 
of  statesmen,  jurists,  constitutionalists,  and  administrators  might 
be  set  to  work  to  collect  material  for  this  congress,  settle  its 
agenda,  furnish  it  with  an  accurate  and  exhaustive  classification 
and  analysis  of  existing  federal  systems  and  former  proposals,  and 
so  facilitate  its  consideration  of  the  draft  schemes  which  will  be 
laid  before  it. 

The  Imperial  Government  will  no  doubt  have  its  own  project 
to  submit,  so  no  doubt  will  each  of  the  other  Governments ;  and 
betw^een  them  all,  after  much  discussion  and  consultation  and 
argument,  the  splendid  and  enduring  fabric  of  the  Empire  Con¬ 
stitution  could  be  wrought  and  hammered  into  being.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  task  might  have  seemed  academic  and  unreal, 
its  end  shadowy  and  remote.  But  the  plant  is  ripening  swiftly 
under  the  vivid  light  and  fiery  breath  of  war.  What  was  yester¬ 
day  the  dream  of  the  solitary  idealist  may  be  to-morrow  the  living 
creed  of  millions.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  The  sacrifices  and  the  sufferings  of  these  terrible  years 
will  not  have  been  in  vain  if  they  have  quickened  a  vague  senti¬ 
ment  into  a  high  resolve,  and  generated  that  large  atmosphere 
of  enthusiasm  and  faith  which  feeds  the  flame  of  all  great  national 
achievement. 

Sidney  Low. 
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No  publicist  in  Europe  has  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  Continental  politics  than  Dr.  Dillon.  His  education,  the 
special  studies  of  his  manhood,  his  habitations,  have  equipped 
him  with  a  special  authority  in  writing  of  the  politics  of 
Europe,  that  terra  incognita  to  most  Englishmen.  But  I  may 
T  be  forgiven  for  hazarding  the  conjecture  that,  as  life  is  short 
I  and  history  is  long.  Dr.  Dillon’s  absorption  in  the  politics  of 
f  foreign  countries  has  interfered  a  little  with  his  study  of  the 
I  annals  of  his  own.  In  the  last  number  of  The  Fortnightly 
Review  Dr.  Dillon,  while  handling  the  European  situation  with 
!  all  his  w'onted  ability  and  information,  ascribes  Great  Britain’s 

I  failure  in  the  war  on  land  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to  her  democratic 
government.  I  am  no  admirer  of  democracy,  agreeing  with 
Carlyle  that  the  rule  of  numbers  is  a  “self-cancelling  business, 
and  ends  in  zero.”  I  am  so  old-fashioned  as  to  believe  that  the 
science  and  art  of  government  require  a  profounder  cast  of 
thought  and  a  wdder  range  of  experience  than  can  be  applied 
by  those  who  labour  with  their  hands.  If,  therefore,  I  venture 
to  controvert  Dr.  Dillon’s  proposition  that  our  military  failures 
are  largely  due  to  our  democratic  institutions,  it  is  because  I 
love  historical  truth  better  than  any  form  of  government.  History 
proves  that  under  a  purely  aristocratic  regime  England  com¬ 
mitted  far  more  and  far  w^orse  military  blunders  than  any  that 
j  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  present  Government.  The  conduct 
!  of  the  wars  of  the  last  two  centuries  proves  that  success  or  failure 
1  in  war  depends  on  the  ability  or  want  of  it  in  the  commanders 
j  by  sea  and  land,  aided  or  hampered  by  the  ability  or  want  of 
|i  it  in  one  or  tw’o  members  of  the  Government.  It  is  an  affair  of 
f:  two  or  three  individuals,  not  of  political  institutions.  A  great 
general  or  admiral  will  triumph  despite  of  a  bad  Government 
at  home,  though  the  greatest  of  statesmen  can  do  nothing  unless 
his  plans  are  executed  by  commanders  of  ability.  Chatham 
would  have  been  nothing  without  Clive  and  Wolfe  :  his  son’s 
plans  w’ere  ruined  by  the  Duke  of  York.  But  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  triumphed  in  despite  of  the  imbecility  of  the 
Addingtons,  Portlands,  and  Castlereaghs.  There  is  one  other 
factor,  besides  the  ability  of  commanders,  to  be  reckoned  with  in 

[computing  the  causes  of  military  success,  namely,  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  that  supplies  the  men. 

In  the  long  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France ,  at  the 
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end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  England  won,  because  her  plans  were  laid  and  her 
armies  commanded  by  two  men  of  consummate  military  genius 
William  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  After  the  death  of 
William,  who  refused  to  allow'  Whigs  or  Tories  to  interfere  with 
his  war,  Marlborough’s  genius  had  free  play  just  as  long  as  his 
wife  could  manage  the  Queen ;  and,  just  so  long,  victory  followed 
victory.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Masham  had  intrigued  the  Duchess 
out  of  the  closet,  Harley  and  St.  John  dismissed  Marlborough, 
and  after  a  couple  of  years  of  paralysis  and  intrigue,  the  business 
was  w'ound  up  by  the  unsatisfactory  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  of  peace  followed,  and  then,  after  Walpole’s  fall, 
ensued  a  series  of  short  inglorious  wars  with  Spain,  with  France, 
and  with  Austria.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army 
was  fhe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  second  son  of  George  II.,  and 
the  Government  w'as  as  aristocratic  as  you  please,  being  run  by 
Henry  Pelham  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  There 
certainly  was  no  glory  achieved  in  that  period.  Next  came  the 
most  successful  of  all  our  wars,  known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
by  which  we  conquered  India  and  Canada  from  the  French.  It 
lasted  from  1756  to  1761,  and  was  at  last  concluded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  so  badly 
made  that  it  was  said  his  Grace  received  £30,000  from  the 
French.  This  was,  of  course,  a  party  lie  ;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
Treaty  was  only  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  by 
unblushing  bribery  and  coercion.  The  war  was  gloriously  success¬ 
ful  because  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  string  of  booby  Whigs 
were  frightened  into  standing  aside  and  leaving  Pitt  a  free  hand. 
But  even  the  genius  of  Chatham  could  have  won  no  battles  had 
he  not  been  lucky  enough  to  find  to  his  hand  Clive,  and  Wolfe, 
and  Boscawen.  Neither  Pitt  nor  his  generals  nor  admirals  were 
aristocrats  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  what  had  been  won  by  their 
genius  and  bravery  wms  bartered  away  by  Lord  Bute  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  next  great  war  was  the  most  shameful  and  disastrous  in 
our  annals,  and  lost  us  the  American  Colonies.  It  lasted  for 
nearly  eight  years,  from  1775  to  1783,  and  is  one  long  story  of 
feebleness,  of  disgraceful  incompetence,  and  humiliation  by  sea 
and  land.  The  Government  consisted  of  King  George  HI.,  Lord 
North,  and  Lord  George  Sackville,  or  Germaine,  a  name  he  took 
on  being  left  a  property  by  Lady  Betty  Germaine.  Of  all  the 
ministries  of  the  eighteenth  century  this,  which  endured  for  about 
ten  years,  was  undoubtedly  the  worst.  Lord  George  Sackville, 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  whom  the  management  of  the  war  was 
entrusted,  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  Some  twelve  years 
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before  he  became  War  Minister  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
Army  for  his  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Minden  :  he  had  been 
!■  tried  by  court  martial,  and  found  guilty  of  disobedience  to  orders, 
while  the  verdict  declared  that  “he  was  unfit  to  serve  His  Majesty 
[  in  any  military  capacity  whatever.”  Great  as  are  the  faults  of 
*  democracy,  it  is  certain  that  in  no  democratic  country  could  such 
i  a  man  have  been  appointed  War  Minister.  Under  such  a  Prime 
I  Minister  as  Lord  North  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  Secretary 

I  of  State  as  Lord  George  Sackville  should  have  delayed  finishing  his 

I  despatch  until  after  the  ship  had  sailed,  and  that  on  his  quitting 

I  of&ce  unopened  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war  were  found  in  his 

I  bureau.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  generals  or  admirals  of 

genius  to  compensate  for  the  incompetence  of  North  and  Sack¬ 
ville.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  Burgoyne,  How^e,  Cornwallis, 
Clinton,  and  Gage  is  that  they  were  never  given  a  chance  :  but 
gi-eat  soldiers  and  sailors  make  chances;  Clive  made  them,  and 
Wolfe,  and  Nelson. 

About  ten  years  after  the  signing  of  peace  with  the  United 
States  (1783)  began  that  twenty  years’  struggle  with  Prance, 
which  was  closed  by  Waterloo.  The  first  eight  or  nine 
1  years  of  the  war,  up  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  were  un¬ 
successful.  The  two  most  signal  disasters  were  the  British 
expeditions  to  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  King’s  second  son.  The  Duke  of  York  was  abso¬ 
lutely  incompetent,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  Pitt,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  should  have  entrusted  him  a  second  time — 
his  first  failure  was  bad  enough — with  the  lives  of  British  soldiers. 
Pitt  was  not  himself  an  aristocrat,  but  he  was  in  the  grip  of 
the  aristocratic  system,  malgri  hii  the  servant  of  the  King  and 
the  Court  gang.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  first 
expedition.  “In  1794  Pichegru,  after  defeating  the  Allies  at 
I  Fleurus,  turned  upon  the  Duke  of  York,  chased  him  through 
I  Holland,  in  all  the  horror  of  the  worst  winter  known  for  a  century, 
I  and  finally  hunted  into  Bremen  the  wretched  remnant  of  this 
I  wretched  expedition.  The  loss  in  the  actions  in  which  our  troops 
I  took  part  wms  not  heavy ;  but  our  sanitary  and  hospital  arrange- 
•  ments  were  so  bad  that,  in  1794,  a  return  of  killed  or  dead  in 
service  gave  the  startling  figure  of  18,596  (out  of  30,000)  lost  in 
the  campaign  of  1793.  Throughout  this  expedition,  indeed, 
I  disorganisation  reigned  supreme,  and  forethought,  system,  and 
:  arrangement  were  alike  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  com¬ 
missariat  was  so  inefficient  that  frequently  no  rations  were  served 
out  to  the  men  for  forty-eight  hours  together ;  and  the  men’s 
shoes  were  not  replaced  as  they  wore  out,  though  the  troops  w'ere 
marching  through  deep  snow  and  across  frozen  rivers.  The 
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staff  officers  were  utterly  ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  no  man  in  ‘  I 

the  army,  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  downwards,  seemed  to  ^  t 

take  the  slightest  account  of  time.”  (Bunbury,  “Narrative  of  « 
Campaign  in  North  Holland,”  London,  1819,  quoted  in  “Social  1 

England,”  vol.  v.,  pp.  386-7).  Young  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  s 

served  in  this  campaign,  used  to  say  in  after  years  that  “it  was  i  n 
a  marvel  to  him  how  any  of  the  English  escaped.”  Here  is  an  i  s 
account  of  the  second  expedition  from  the  same  authority :  !  i 

“These  distant  expeditions  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  ^  ( 

fiasco  did  not  tend  to  popularise  the  army ;  men  w’ould  not  join  i 

the  ranks ;  and  when  in  1799  another  expedition  to  Holland  was  1 

planned,  militiamen  had  to  be  bribed  with  heavy  bounties  to  t 

enlist  into  the  regular  service.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  f 

country  again  allowed  the  King  to  foist  his  incompetent  soldier-  t 

son  into  a  command  on  active  service  :  but  so  it  w^as.  The  Duke  t 
of  Y’^ork  commanded  the  mixed  force  of  English  and  Russians  ( 
who  landed  in  Holland.  He  lost  about  10,000  men  in  five  ^ 
engagements,  was  badly  beaten,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  1 
shores  of  the  North  Sea,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  fleet  of  1 
transports.  No  transports  appeared,  however,  so  he  surrendered  i 
to  the  French,  and  his  hapless  followers  only  escaped  detention  ^ 
in  French  fortresses  by  being  exchanged  for  a  corresponding  s 
number  of  Frenchmen,  then  prisoners  of  war  in  England.”  When  r 
w^e  remember  that  the  Duke  of  Ymrk  was  frequently  seen  drunk  I 
in  public,  in  company  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  he  t 
kept  a  mistress  who  openly  sold  the  military  patronage  of  her  t 
royal  lover,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  democracy  with  all  its  i 
faults  would  never  have  tolerated  such  a  Commander-in-Chief.  1 
Pitt  allowed  his  foolish  and  feeble  elder  brother,  the  second  1  1 

Lord  Chatham,  to  fill  important  naval  and  military  commands,  |  s 
for  which  the  country,  three  years  after  the  statesman’s  death,  |  c 
paid  a  heavy  price  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  when  numbers  t 
of  men  were  sent  to  rot,  inactive,  in  the  fever-stricken  islands  of  f 
the  Scheldt.  In  1809  Lord  Chatham  sailed  in  command  of  t 
39,000  troops  for  the  Batavian  Archipelago,  and  instead  of  j  t 
seizing  Antwerp  with  a  rush,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  laid  ;  t 
siege  to  Flushing.  After  two  months  of  “  footling,”  it  was  decided  ,  c 
to  leave  15,000  men  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  to  send  the  i 

remainder  (the  sick  now  amounted  to  10,948)  back  to  England.  1 

In  this  miserable  campaign  7,000  men  were  killed  by  the  climate,  c 

not  by  the  enemy,  and  nearly  half  the  survivors  returned  to  1 

England  with  constitutions  ruined  for  life.  (^^  “Social  England,”  ( 

vol.  V.,  passim.)  ^ 

I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  at  this  time  England  '< 
was  under  a  purelv  aristocratic  Government.  One-third  of  the  ( 
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House  of  Commons  was  nominated  (or  sold)  by  the  owners  of 
boroughs,  who  were  nearly  all  peers.  The  total  number  of 
electors  did  not  exceed  probably  300,000.  The  Grenville  gang 
had  just  been  turned  out  by  that  stout  old  Tory,  George  III., 
and  the  Prime  Minister  was  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  was  still  the  Duke  of  York,  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
as  Secretary  for  War.  When  Buonaparte  suddenly  broke  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1804,  the  wits  of  the  day  declared  that  the 
Government  had  not  only  “not  provided  an  army,  but  rendered 
it  impossible  that  an  army  should  be  provided.”  Wellington, 
himself  an  aristocrat,  rescued  the  aristocratic  system  by  his 
genius,  and  saved  not  only  the  military  but  the  political  situation, 
for  had  another  Walcheren  occurred  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s 
trial,  there  would  certainly  have  been  a  revolution.  “This  genera¬ 
tion,  accustomed  to  the  wise  care  bestowed  upon  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  private  soldiers,  can  scarcely  credit  the  neglect 
with  which  the  British  Government  treated  their  troops  in  the 
Peninsula.  Though  Wellington  did  his  best  for  the  men  under 
his  command,  even  his  remarkable  powers  of  organisation  could 
not  atone  for  the  apathy  with  which  the  Ministry  regarded  the 
war  in  Spain.  Reinforcements  of  men  the  War  Office  did  indeed 
send  him ;  but  small  supplies  of  stores  and  little  money  ever 
reached  him,  though  millions  were  annually  shipped  from 
England  to  the  Continent  to  bribe  the  Powers  to  fight  their  own 
battles  against  Napoleon.  More  than  once  his  men  did  not  receive 
their  pay  for  six  months  together  :  they  marched  barefooted  and 
in  rags  :  during  four  months  they  were  unprovided  with  tents. 
In  health  they  were  often  short  of  food ;  in  sickness  they  w^re 
badly  tended,  for  the  hospitals  were  so  ill-equipped,  the  doctors 
so  few  in  number  that  two  hundred  dying  men  w^ere  left  with 
one  solitary  hospital  mate  to  dress  their  wounds  and  minister  to 
their  wants.”  (“Social  England,”  vol.  v.)  The  officers,  almost 
entirely  drawn  from  the  aristocracy,  were  dissolute,  ignorant  of 
their  duties,  and  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  their  men.  Welling¬ 
ton  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  a  Spanish  village  one  night,  and  found 
the  sick  and  wounded  lying  in  the  streets,  while  the  officers  were 
comfortably  billeted  in  houses.  It  is  not  to  be  w’ondered  at  that 
under  such  a  Government  and  such  officers  the  soldiers  were 
little  better  than  brutes,  drunken,  marauders,  thieves  (but  not 
cruel),  and  receiving  a  thousand  lashes  as  an  ordinary  punishment. 
In  truth,  the  aristocratic  British  army  at  this  period  was  a  disgrace, 
except  in  the  matter  of  bravery,  and  compared  unfavourably  with 
the  democratic  French  armies  under  Buonaparte,  Dumouriez, 
and  Pichegru.  And  all  this  time  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  blue-blooded  Whigs  to  a  man,  were  attacking 
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Wellington  as  a  blunderer,  if  not  a  coward,  and  threatening  to  ' 
move  the  rejection  of  his  pension  and  his  votes  of  thanks.  The  ‘ 
splendid  tenacity  of  the  British  infantry,  Wellington’s  genius  ^ 

and  the  mistake  of  Moscow,  these,  and  not  the  Government'  ^ 
brought  about  Waterloo.  Fifteen  years  after  Waterloo  aristocracy,  i 
as  a  form  of  government,  disappeared.  I  say  as  a  form  of  govern-  ■ 
ment,  for  long  after  the  extinction  of  the  pocket-boroughs  and  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  1832  England  continued  to  be  ruled 
by  the  aristocracy. 

Bagehot  has  explained  this  fact  by  pointing  out  that  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  was  worked  by  the  statesmen  of  the  old  aristocratic 
school,  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Derby 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Indeed,  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  our  most 
violent  political  changes  are  entrusted  in  their  application  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  generation  that  is  passing  away,  who  are  sure 
to  be  moderate  in  practice.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  Victorian  era  of  commercial  prosperity  was 
beginning.  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Government  allowed  Great  Britain 
to  be  drawn  into  war  with  Russia.  The  story  of  the  Crimean  War 
has  been  made  familiar  to  us  all  by  Kinglake,  W.  H.  Russell, 
Delane,  and  the  memoirs  of  Greville,  Sidney  Herbert,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Gladstone,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  others.  We  know 
all  about  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  troops,  the  imground  green 
coffee,  the  boots  with  paper  soles,  the  wmnt  of  huts,  the  horrors  of 
Scutari.  The  Government  which  was  responsible  for  these  crimes, 
and  w^hich  was  driven  ignominiously  from  office  as  a  punishment, 
w'as  one  of  the  most  aristocx'atic  in  our  annals.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  whom  Disraeli  described  as  “an  austere 
intriguer.”  The  other  important  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  (War),  Lord  Clarendon  (Foreign  Affairs), 
Lord  Palmerston  (Home  Office),  and  Lord  John  Russell  (without 
portfolio).  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  exclude  low'  Radicals 
like  Bright  and  Cobden,  and  Jew  adventurers  like  Disraeli.  R 
wms  a  Coalition,  certainly ;  but  its  blood  w'as  cocrulean,  and 
Gladstone  was  only  grudgingly  admitted  as  Chancellor  of  the  i 
Exchequer  because  he  had  smashed  Disraeli’s  budget.  Of  the  j 
interior  of  no  other  Cabinet  do  we  possess  so  intimate  and  vivid  | 
a  picture.  How'  the  noble  lords  spent  their  time  in  writing  long 
and  angry  letters  to  one  another,  and  employing  Clarendon  or 
Lady  Palmerston  to  make  it  up;  and  how  the  despatch  ordering 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  read  by  its  author  to  a  group  of 
sleeping  colleagues;  are  not  these  things  known  to  us  all?  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was,  I  suppose,  the  worst  War  IMinister  that 
ever  lived ;  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  afterwards  Lord  Raglan, 
though  a  noble  character  according  to  Kinglake,  w'as  too  old  for 
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I  the  post  of  Cominander-in-Chief.  For  years  after  the  Crimean 
i  war  the  world  was  scandalised  by  the  quarrels  of  Lords  Lucan 
^  and  Cardigan  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  folly  of  the 
i  Balaklava  charge.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
i  advocates  of  aristocracy  have  any  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
management  of  war. 

i  The  South  African  War  in  1899  was  the  first  conducted  under 
i  more  or  less  democratic  conditions.  It  certainly  was  not  an 
I  aristocratic  war,  as  it  was  made  by  Cecil  Ehodes  and  Joseph 

1  Chamberlain.  It  was  not  a  glorious  war,  inasmuch  as  40,000 
Boer  peasants,  with  literally  not  a  shilling  in  the  exchequer,  kept 
the  forces  of  Great  Britain  at  bay  for  two  years,  and  cost  us  over 
1200,000,000.  But  at  least  it  was  a  war  in  w'hich,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Army,  the  largest  ever  sent  abroad  by  Great  Britain, 
was  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  paid.  Why  was  it  so? 
Because  the  Government  knew  very  well  that  if  the  Army  had 
not  been  properly  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  they  would  have  been 
turned  out  of  their  places  in  a  week.  About  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  that  war  it  is  difficult  to  write,  as,  wuth  the  exception 
of  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  the  generals  who  ran 
it  are  still  with  us.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  transport 
and  commissariat  were  marvels  of  efficiency,  and  that  our  enemies, 
now  our  fellow-citizens,  w’ere  treated,  not  with  clemency,  but 
with  unprecedented  generosity.  These  certainly  are  two  great 
points  in  favour  of  a  democratic  war.  Contrast  the  army  of  Lord 

[Roberts  in  the  Transvaal  with  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington  in 
the  Peninsula !  Contrast  the  treatment  of  the  conquered  Boers 
by  the  British  democracy  with  the  treatment  of  the  vanquished 
i  Belgians  by  the  German  aristocracy !  And  Great  Britain  had 
i  some  cause,  perhaps  not  so  good  a  cause  as  her  Government 
alleged,  for  going  to  war  with  the  South  African  Republic ;  and 
at  any  rate  the  Boers  had  due  notice  of  our  intentions.  Germany 
sprang  upon  Belgium  like  a  tiger,  without  a  pretext  and  without 
an  hour’s  warning.  That  is  one  of  the  differences  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy. 

With  regard  to  the  present  w^ar,  which  is  certainly  a  democratic 
war,  Gallipoli  has  undoubtedly  been  a  very  bad  blunder,  more 
costly  in  lives  than  Walcheren,  but  not  so  foolish  and  mismanaged. 
Indeed,  the  only  two  successes  of  the  British  arms  on  land  up 
to  date  seem  to  be  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  the  evacuation  of 
Gallipoli,  surely  a  negative  kind  of  success,  however  heroic.  The 
responsibility  for  the  Dardanelles  failure  cannot  be  apix)rtioned 
until  after  the  war;  but  to  whomsoever  it  may  fall,  and  grant  it 
to  be  as  heavy  as  you  like,  I  cannot  trace  any  connection  between 
it  and  our  democratic  institutions.  If  Cleon,  in  the  modern  shape 
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of  Mr.  Stanton  or  Mr.  Jowett  or  Mr.  Crooks,  had  called  upon 
Lord  Kitchener  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and 
offered  to  go  himself  if  nobody  better  could  be  found,  then 
democracy  might  be  called  to  the  bar  and  accused  of  a  criminal 
blunder.  But  as  I  understand  that  the  Gallipoli  expedition  was 
undertaken  in  response  to  the  urgent  request  of  the  Russian 
Government,  which  is  autocratic,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  this 
respect  at  all  events,  the  withers  of  democracy  are  unwrung.  A 
glance  round  the  Quadruple  Entente  will  show  how'  little  political 
institutions  have  to  do  with  military  preparations  or  success. 
For  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Entente  there  is  every  form 
of  government  known  to  mankind  ;  there  is  the  absolute  despotism 
of  Russia  and  the  pure  republic  of  France,  flanked  by  the  limited 
monarchies  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  based  on  popular 
representation.  Has  any  of  these  three  forms  of  government, 
autocracy,  republic,  or  limited  monarchy,  proved  to  be  more 
efficient  than  the  other  in  the  present  wmr?  Was  not  the  Tsar 
Nicholas,  wdth  countless  millions  at  his  absolute  disposal,  just 
as  unprepared  as  President  Poincare  and  his  Cabinet,  who  have 
to  manage  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  Senate,  and  all  the 
intrigues  and  sections  of  a  republic?  And  were  not  the  limited 
monarchies,  England,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  fully  as  unready  as 
Russia  and  France?  And  can  it  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  three 
first-rate  Powers,  Russia,  France,  and  England,  has  done  better 
than  the  other  in  the  war? 

I  think  it  has  been  fairly  shown  in  the  above  retrospect  of 
British  military  history  that  the  curse  of  amateurism  wms  just  as 
rampant  under  the  aristocratic  Governments  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  as  it  is  to-day.  The  cult  of  amateurism 
is,  I  fear,  an  ineradicable  national  trait,  and  is  owing  to  our 
exaggerated  devotion  to  field  sports.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
saying  that  Waterloo  was  wmn  on  the  placing  fields  of  Eton  has 
produced  more  incompetent  generals  than  the  study  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns  has  nursed  competent  ones.  Nothing  will  ever  cure  the 
average  Briton  of  the  idea  that  because  a  man  or  a  boy  is  a  good 
cricketer,  or  shoots  or  rides  straight,  therefore  he  will  be  a  good 
sailor,  or  soldier,  or  statesman.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  not  so; 
but  the  error  has  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  better  type  than  has 
been  evolved  by  the  German  professor  and  the  German  drill- 
sergeant.  Besides,  the  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  an  aristocratic,  not 
a  democratic,  foible.  The  three  main  defects,  on  which  Dr.  Dillon 
puts  his  finger,  are  lack  of  men  of  genius,  lack  of  internal  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  lack  of  international  co-ordination.  With  regard  to  the 
first  two,  the  want  of  leaders  and  organisation,  the  record  shows 
that  these  defects  have  always  been  with  us,  and  have  only  at  rare 
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intervals  been  cured  by  the  appearance  once  in  a  century  of  a 
genius.  With  regard  to  international  co-ordination,  was  there  ever 
a  Continental  alliance  that  held  together  so  well  as  the  Quadruple 
Entente?  Eem ember  the  enormous  difficulty  which  William  and 
Marlborough  had  in  keeping  together  the  alliance  against 
Louis  XIV.  for  a  single  campaign.  The  second  Pitt  formed  in 
ten  years  no  fewer  than  three  Coalitions  against  France,  with 
Holland,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  They  all  failed,  and  it 
was  only  after  his  death  that  the  fourth  and  successful  Coalition 
was  formed  after  Moscow. 

In  one  respect  only  do  I  agree  with  Dr.  Dillon  in  his  view 
that  democracy  has  hampered  our  efficiency  as  a  war  power.  The 
Trade  Unions  have  hung  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the 
Government.  The  discussions  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
the  representatives  of  organised  labour  about  wages  and  output 
and  the  employment  of  women  are  only  comparable  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of  a  theological  text 
while  Mahomet  was  thundering  at  the  gates.  This  deplorable 
'  selfishness  and  narrowness  of  mind  are  the  fruits  of  the  teaching 
;  by  both  political  parties  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  Trades 
Disputes  Act  of  1906,  which  the  Conservatives  denounced  but 
dared  not  reject,  placed  the  Trade  Unions  above  the  law  of  tort 
and  contract,  and  convinced  their  members  that  they  were  every¬ 
thing  and  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  nothing.  The  war  will  alter 
the  perspective  of  classes  and  individuals,  and  may  teach  Trade 
Union  leaders  and  Syndicalists  that  organised  labour,  though 
powerful,  does  not  comprise  the  whole  scheme  of  a  civilised  State. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  organised  labour  has  retarded  the  adoption 
of  compulsory  military  service  by  a  year,  and  thus  cost  us 
about  ,000 ,000,000  and  very  many  lives.  But  I  submit 

I  that  the  attitude  of  democracy  towards  universal  military  service 
has  not  hampered  the  Executive  as  much  as  the  factious  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  two  preceding  centuries. 
Democracy  has  in  eighteen  months  placed  some  three  million  men 
under  the  Colours,  each  one  of  whom  is  well  paid,  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  and  adequately,  if  slowly,  armed.  What  would 
Marlborough  or  Wellington  have  done  with  such  an  Army?  He 
would  have  conquered  the  world. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann. 
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SECRETS  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY.— 11.  | 

The  Sailoes’  Victory  of  October  21st,  1805.  s 

In  a  period  of  nine  months  a  small  group  of  admirals  changed 
the  whole  course  of  European  history  at  a  time  when  the  fortunes 
of  this  country  were  apparently  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Napoleon  ; 
was  astride  the  Continent — a  very  Colossus  of  victory.  His  S 
armies  were  everywhere  triumphant  and  the  command  of  the 
sea  was  in  dispute.  England  was  the  one  country  where  freedom 
in  any  sense  remained  alive.  “Every  other  monument  of  Euro¬ 
pean  liberty  has  perished,”  cried  Sir  James  Macintosh,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Whig  leaders.  “That  ancient  fabric, 
which  has  been  gradually  raised  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our 
forefathers,  still  stands ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it  stands  among 
ruins !  ”  With  the  fall  of  England  despotism  would  have  been 
universal  throughout  Europe ;  and  it  was  at  England  that  Buona¬ 
parte  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  his  career  of  conquest. 
“Fifteen  millions  of  people,”  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the  dispro¬ 
portion  between  the  population  of  England  and  France,  “must 
give  way  to  forty  millioiis.”  His  attempt  to  strike  at  the  English 
power  in  India  through  the  Mahrattas  of  the  Central  Provinces 
was  foiled  by  their  defeat  at  Assaye ;  but  an  invasion  of  England 
itself  was  planned  on  a  gigantic  scale.  A  camp  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  was  formed  at  Boulogne,  and  a  host  of  flat-  I 
bottomed  boats  gathered  for  their  conveyance  across  the  Channel.  | 
The  peril  of  the  nation  not  only  united  all  political  parties,  but  j| 
recalled  Pitt  to  power.^  | 

Pitt’s  coalition  Government  was  weak ;  it  was  described  as  | 
composed  of  “William  and  Pitt.”  The  new  administration  came  | 
into  office  on  May  18th,  1804,  the  very  day  when  Napoleon  the  1 
First  Consul  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  | 
“the  time  of  the  Great  Terror.”  The  Grand  Army  was  assembled 
at  Boulogne  ready  to  invade  England.  “Let  us  be  masters  of  !| 
the  Channel  for  six  hours,”  Napoleon  declared,  “and  we  are 
masters  of  the  world.”  The  people  of  England,  friendless  and 
isolated,  possessing  a  considerable  fleet,  but  an  insignificant 
army,  felt  that  they  were  fighting  against  heavy  odds.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  inspired  by  feelings  of  patriotism ,  flew  to  arms 
and  began  to  drill  in  order  to  form  some  sort  of  force  to  deal  with 
the  enemy  if  he  landed.  Confidence  in  the  Navy  as  a  pro- 

(1)  Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
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tection  against  invasion  had  been  undermined ;  it  was  believed 
that  Napoleon’s  soldiers  would  land,  and  that  the  defence  might 
have  to  be  made  after  they  were  ashore.  St.  Vincent,  viewing 
the  growing  military  movement  with  contempt,  had  remarked  : 
"I  don’t  say  the  French  can’t  come ;  1  say  they  can’t  come  by 
sea.”  Most  people  placed  no  reliance  on  the  dictum  of  the 
great  sailor. 

England  was  coming  to  regard  its  small  army,  with  its  volun¬ 
teer  auxiliary — a  rabble  of  patriots — as  its  main  protection  against 
the  threatened  peril  when  a  turn  in  political  events  ousted  the 
politician  from  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and 
gave  a  small  group  of  seamen  control  of  the  Navy.  Within  nine 
months  the  admirals  ashore,  w^orking  under  the  autocratic  rule 
of  Admiral  Lord  Barham,  and  the  admirals  at  sea,  under  the 
inspired  leadership  of  Nelson,  had  altered  the  wdiole  complexion 
of  affairs.  In  winning  command  of  the  sea  at  Trafalgar  they 
removed  from  this  country  the  shadow  of  invasion  which  for  many 
months  had  darkened  men’s  minds,  terrorised  the  women  of  the 
country,  and  constituted  a  bogey  in  thousands  of  nurseries,  where 
the  sleep  of  little  children  was  disturbed  by  the  nightmare  that 
‘‘Boney  is  coming!”  In  the  ivhole  course  of  human  history 
there  has  been  no  period  at  once  so  short  and  full  of  significance 
to  the  world  at  large  as  those  nine  months  of  naval  direction  of 
miT  naval  affairs.  Trafalgar  ivas  pre-eminently  the  sailors' 
victory. 

If  we  would  appreciate  the  position  and  authority  of  Lord 
Barham  when,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  he  returned  to  the  Admiralty 
not  as  First  Sea  Lord,  but  as  First  Lord,  it  is  necessary  to  hark 
back  to  1795,  when  he  w'as  practically  dismissed  by  Lord  Spencer 
in  circumstances  which  have  already  been  described.^  What 
should  he  done  with  an  officer  of  commanding  ability  as  a  seaman 
and  outstanding  brilliance  as  an  administrator  who  was,  at  the 
same  time,  an  honest  and  outspoken  man?  Mechanical  science 
was  already  beginning  to  cast  its  shadow  over  the  Navy.  A 
hundred  years  before,  Newcomen’s  engine  had  been  introduced 
for  pumping  mines,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
James  Watt  had  invented  his  double-acting  engine.  Many 
brains  w’ere  busy  endeavouring  to  plumb  the  mysteries  of  physical 
science.  Fulton,  who  had  come  over  to  this  country,  had  already 
invented  his  submarine,  and  that  brilliant  but  erratic  admiral  of 
the  period  of  the  Great  War,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  pestering  the 
naval  authorities  for  permission  to  carry  out  a  series  of  trials  wdth 
shell  rockets,  sea-mines,  and  a  crude  form  of  torpedo.  Most 
sailors,  including  Middleton  and  Keith,  regarded  these  inventions 

(1)  Vide  “  Secrets  of  the  Admiralty. — I.”  Fortnightly  Rkview,  February,  1916. 
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with  distrust,  but  Sidney  Smith  found  supporters  in  Pitt  and  i 
Castlereagh,  and  experiments  were  made  under  this  admiral’s 
direction,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Sea  Lords  and  the  leading  * 
admirals  in  command  at  sea.  In  a  letter  to  Barham  Lord  IveitlT  1 
in  command  of  the  Fleet  in  the  Downs,  remarked  : — returned  ■ 
from  Walmer  this  morning,  where  I  had  met  Lord  Castlereagh,  i 
Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  S.  Smith,  Mr.  Francis,^  and  Mr.  Congreve.  The  ‘ 
plans  seemed  determined  upon,  and  I  was  only  asked  about  the 
means  of  putting  them  into  execution.  Sir  Sidney  seemed  to 
have  only  one  wish,  which  is  to  get  all  the  force  on  this  coast 
put  under  his  direction,  to  create  an  eclat  in  the  papers;  Mr. 
Francis  is  full  of  coffers,  carcasses,  and  submarine  boats,  which 
will  not  answer  here ;  and  Mr.  Congreve,  who  is  ingenious,  is 
wholly  wrapt  up  in  rockets,  from  which  I  expect  little  success, 
for  Mr.  Congreve  has  no  idea  of  the  means  of  applying  them 
professionally.” 

Pitt  was  a  man  of  infinite  resource  :  he  might  have  created  an 
Inventions  'Board  and  made  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Middleton— 
Lord  Barham  as  he  was  to  be  known  later — chairman  in  order  to 
provide  him  with  occupation,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  him 
interfering  wdth  naval  administration.  At  this  juncture  in  our 
history  the  public,  however,  were  little  interested  in  inventions, 
but  they  were  greatly  concerned  with  the  accumulating  evidence 
pointing  to  gross  abuses  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  Navy. 
What  more  simple  and  more  likely  to  please  the  public  than  to 
appoint  Middleton  chairman  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  Navy?  That  is  the  course  which  Pitt  adopted, 
and  for  several  years  the  Admiral  devoted  himself,  in  association 
with  John  Fordyce,  a  banker,  to  these  inquiries.  The  letters  and 
memoranda  penned  by  him  during  this  period  reveal  the  mind 
of  a  man  possessing  great  business  ability,  and  a  peculiar  faculty  s 
for  worrying  out  half-hidden  abuses.  His  initiative,  resource- 
fulness,  and  pertinacity  were  unbounded.  In  such  short  periods  | 
of  leisure  as  the  Admiral  could  obtain  from  his  activities  | 
as  chairman  of  the  commission,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  estate  in  Kent,  taking  the  keenest  interest  in  adopting 
new  methods  of  agriculture.  Barham  Court  and  its  farm  were 
sources  of  great  and  unceasing  pride  to  him.  He  w’as  always 
determined  on  reaching  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  and, 
seaman  though  he  was,  seems  to  have  been  as  successful  in  agri-  , 
culture  as  he  was  in  naval  administration. 

When  at  last  the  Addington  ministry  went  out  of  office  and  Pitt 
came  into  power  in  the  opening  months  of  1804,  the  new  Prime 

(1)  Mr.  Francis  is  believed  to  be  the  name  by  which  Fulton  was  known  in 
this  country. 
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Minister  determined  to  make  his  old  friend  and  adviser,  Henry 
Dundas,  who  had  been  created  Viscount  Melville,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  But,  according  to  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton,  the 
appointment  was  agreed  to  on  one  condition.  Melville,  we  are 
reminded,  was  first  cousin  of  Middleton’s  mother,  but,  though 
thus  of  the  earlier  generation,  was  the  younger  by  fourteen  years. 
When  Pitt  formed  his  first  ministry  in  1783,  Dundas  had  been 
appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  which  capacity  he  must  often 
have  met  Middleton  not  only  as  cousin  but  as  Controller,  and 
“have  learnt  to  look  on  him  as  the  embodiment  of  naval  wisdom.” 
After  seventeen  years  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  he  could  not  be 
a  stranger  to  Admiralty  business ;  but  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton 
added:  “It  would  seem  that  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  lean 
on  Middleton,  and  when  he  now  took  office  it  was  agreed  between 
him  and  Pitt  that  he  was  to  be  guided  very  much  by  Middleton’s 
advice.”  Among  the  communications  written  by  Middleton  during 
the  period  of  less  than  a  year  that  Melville  was  First  Lord,  none 
are  more  interesting  than  the  memoranda  on  naval  business.  No 
sooner  had  the  new  board  been  constituted  than  Middleton,  writing 
from  Kent,  addressed  to  his  cousin  a  paper  headed  “  Memoranda  of 
Advice,”  with  the  sub-head,  “Forethought  and  Preparation.”  In 
the  opening  passage  the  sailor  remarked  to  the  First  Lord  : — 

“There  is  nothing  more  true  than  the  old  saying  that  preparation  is  half 
the  business;  and,  in  order  to  exemplify  it,  I  will  beg  a  few  minutes  of  your 
lordship’s  attention  while  I  relate  the  means  which  were  used  to  recover 
the  Fleet  when  it  was  in  as  great  a  state  of  weakness  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  against  us.  The  time  will  not  be  totally  lost, 
my  lord,  as  you  must  have  the  same  to  go  through  if  your  present  seat 
should  prove  permanent,  and  with  less  means  to  accomplish  it.  I  never 
had  a  turn  for  scheming,  my  lord ;  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  look¬ 
ing  over  my  property  here  will  easily  perceive  that  usefulness,  and  not  fancy, 
i  has  been  my  sole  guide  in  improvements.  To  those  who  do  not  comprehend 
j  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  every  proposition  will  be  received  with  suspicion, 
and  whoever  is  the  proposer  of  new  regulations  must,  of  course,  submit  to 
be  thought  a  projector.” 

The  “advice”  dealt  largely  with  technical  matters,  which  are 
now  of  small  interest,  describing  the  various  reforms  which  the 
Admiral  advocated,  some  only  of  which  were  carried  out.  Finally, 
before  proceeding  to  deal  under  appropriate  headings  with  various 
details  of  naval  administration,  Middleton  wrote  the  following 
words  in  explanation  of  his  views,  and  apparently  as  a  reminder 
!  to  the  new  First  Lord  of  the  experience  he  had  acquired  of  naval 
!  administration  which  gave  those  views  their  value  : — 


“What  I  have  mentioned  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  went  through  my 
hands,  and,  except  the  small  place  which  I  procured  for  my  brother  through 
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your  means,  I  never  solicited  a  favour.  It  was  not  owing  to  temper,  but  * 
disappointment,  that  I  quitted  the  office;  it  was  always  iny  intention  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  the  new  regulations  were  established,  and  I  had  pawned  \ 

myself  to  take  the  whole  upon  myself  until  the  machine  was  set  agoino.  i 

If  I  had  continued  in  my  professional  line  it  would  have  been  better  for  my 
family;  but  seeing  so  fair  an  opening  of  serving  the  country  so  much  more  ! 
in  this  important  and  extensive  branch  of  service,  I  submitted  my  opinion  i 

to  that  of  my  friends,  and  should  have  thought  myself  fully  rewarded  if  it 

had  succeeded.  You  are  come  to  the  Admiralty,  my  dear  lord,  with  a  few 
advantages  and  many  disadvantages.  The  dockyards,  storehouses,  and  > 
docks  are  in  pretty  good  order,  and  wdll  require  nothing  but  attention  to  | 
keep  them  so;  the  artificers  are  not  much  reduced,  and  may  easily  be  kept 
up  with  proper  encouragement ;  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  p 
are  partly  carried  into  execution;  they  have  been  sadly  garbled  and  altered  ’ 
to  the  views  of  interested  individuals;  the  Committees,  how'ever,  though  I 

nearly  overturned  by  ignorant  men,  still  remain;  and  if  you  can  provide  I 

proper  men  for  the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  you  may  still  reap  I 

benefit  from  this  institution.  i 

“The  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  is  an  office  of  such  importance  that  I  1 

know  no  man  within  the  sphere  of  my  acquaintance  equal  to  it.  He  is  the  [ 

mainspring  belonging  to  everything  that  is  naval;  no  price  can  purchase  j 

a  man  for  this  extensive  office;  he  must  be  in  every  part  of  it  and  know  | 

everything  that  is  going  on,  in  and  out  of  it.  The  twelve  years  that  1  | 

presided  at  the  Board  I  never  was  absent  one  day  when  the  public  letters  i 

were  read;  it  w^as  by  such  perseverance  that  I  gained  so  intimate  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  business,  and  w'hoever  will  not  do  the  same  is  not  a  fit  person 
to  fill  it.  A  good  set  of  officers,  therefore,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  : 
to  as  vacancies  offer,  and  nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  procuring 
them. 

“  If  the  w'ar  goes  on,  you  will  have  everything  to  do  that  I  have  pointed 
out  in  this  paper,  and  wdth  very  slender  means  to  accomplish  it.  A  cruising 
fleet  constantly  in  service  must  sink  unless  you  can  find  a  succession  to  j 
relieve  them.  For  w'ant  of  professional  skill,  you  wdll  find  it  difficult  to 
combat  the  many  objections  that  will  be  made  to  bringing  out  the  old  ships 
and  using  inferior  timber,  and  unless  this  is  firmly  supported  you  must  be 
undone.  By  possessing  professional  knowledge  and  a  general  information 
from  long  experience  in  office  I  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  did  not  even  I 
consult  those  w'ho  w'ere  to  execute  the  business.  I  therefore  warn  you,  my 
lord,  against  insinuations  and  opposition.”  j 

I 

The  methodical  habits  of  Middleton  liimself,  in  the  transaction  | 
of  business,  are  revealed  in  a  letter  to  his  kinsman,  Mr. — after-  ‘ 
wards  Sir — J.  D.  Thomson,  his  private  secretary.  In  the  course 
of  this  communication  he  stated  :  “I  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  writing  short  minutes  and  leaving  them  to  be  modified  | 

by  the  secretary  or  writing  clerk ;  by  this  method  I  generally  j 

keep  beforehand  in  my  business,  and  of  course  was  prepared  ^ 

against  sudden  and  unexpected  calls.  My  memory,  too,  being  I 

bad,  I  never  trusted  to  it,  but  entered  everything  of  importance  [ 

in  a  book,  and  scratched  through  the  article  when  it  was  executed.  I 

If  you  never  tried  this  method,  you  will  find  it  useful  and  lead  I 

to  great  correctness.”  | 
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1  It  is  evident  that  during  Lord  Melville’s  administration 
I  Middleton  acted  as  unofficial  adviser  of  the  Board.  What  the 
I  actual  Sea  Lords  thought  of  the  matter — humiliating  to  them — 
is  not  on  record.  When  in  the  spring  of  1805  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  what  amounted  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  First 
Lord  for  his  tinancial  administration  and  he  resigned,  Pitt  turned 
at  once  to  Middleton,  requesting  him  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The 
seaman  was  in  no  mind  to  accept  office  in  the  prevailing  state  of 
^  parliamentary  and  public  irritation.  He  would  infinitely  have 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  background.  He  was  seventy-nine 
years  old,  and,  though  he  possessed  apparently  a  strong  con- 
I  stitution  and  his  intellect  remained  unimpaired,  he  shrank  from 
j  the  burdens  which  would  necessarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  First  Lord  during  a  period  of  w’ar.  The  political 
outlook  at  home  was  only  less  depressing  than  the  position  of 

I  affairs  abroad.  He  no  doubt  realised  that  in  accepting  office  he 
would  be  risking  his  reputation,  unless  he  could  produce  positive 
1  results.  He  was  not  lacking  in  confidence  in  himself  and  those 
I  whom  he  purposed  to  invite  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the 
duties,  but  his  letters  seem  to  suggest  that,  feeling  the  burden 
of  years  and  knowing  that  the  grave  must  soon  close  over  him, 
he  longed  for  leisure,  during  which  he  could  think  his  own 
thoughts  and  devote  himself  on  his  estate  at  Keston,  Barham 
Court,  to  the  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman,  which  he  loved  so 
well.  At  last,  how^ever,  his  objections  were  overborne.  In  a 
letter  dated  April  10th,  1805,  and  addressed  presumably  to  Lord 
Melville,  he  stated  : — 

“I  have  no  other  wish  towards  the  Admiralty  but  to  secure  the 
,j  peerage  to  myself  and  family,  and  to  be  assistant  in  carrying  into 
I  execution  the  many  salutary  measures  you  have  begun,  and  which 
!  must  be  lost  if  not  followed  up  with  zeal  and  perseverance. 

"The  Admiralty  has  no  charms  for  me,  further  than  to  serve 
■  and  promote  these  objects ;  and  but  for  the  promise  that  was 
I  made  to  me  through  yours  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  friendship,  no  con- 
’  sideration  would  have  brought  me  back  to  encounter  fatigue  and 
^  labour  in  a  public  office.  The  opportunity  that  offers  at  present 

ito  secure  me  the  peerage  must  be  obvious  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it 
would  be  a  reflection  on  good  sense  to  suppose  his  Majesty  would 
be  adverse  to  bestowing  a  mark  of  approbation  on  my  many  years’ 
services,  and  coming  out  again  in  the  decline  of  life,  at  the  desire 
of  his  ministers. 

"To  put  these  services  on  a  footing  with  parliamentary  support 
is  a  mortifying  consideration  to  those  who  have  spent  the  beat 
part  of  their  lives  in  serving  the  public.  I  shall  hope,  however, 
from  vouv  kindness  towards  me,  that  you  will  represent  this  state- 
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ment  in  its  proper  light,  and  procure  Mr.  Pitt’s  recommendation  |  ] 

to  his  Majesty  for  granting  me  the  peerage.  Your  lordship  will  f  a 
recollect  that,  having  lost  your  powerful  support,  the  commission  l  ^ 
I  am  in,  if  I  find  myself  equal  to  it,  will  require  additional  dis-  f  t 
tinction.”  j 

A  letter  written  about  the  same  time  to  his  secretary  suggests  c 

that  Middleton  had  already  been  promised  a  peerage  as  a  reward  ] 

for  long  and  faithful  service  afloat  and  ashore,  before  the  vacancy  I  j 
occurred  at  the  Admiralty.  In  one  letter  he  wrote  that  “the  : 
Admiralty  is  at  market  in  the  way  of  negotiation,”  and  added  E  ] 
that  if  the  pourparlers — a  mere  matter  of  party  politics— did  not  E  c 
succeed,  the  office  would  be  offered  to  him.  “If  they  would  give  j  j 
me  what  they  have  promised,”  he  added,  “I  would  rather  be  with-  ( 

out  it,  but  to  say  the  truth  I  have  no  anxiety  about  it.”  j 

In  these  circumstances.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Middleton  became  t 

Lord  Barham  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  a  period  when  j 

the  fortunes  of  this  country  were  at  a  crisis.  It  is  interesting  j 

to  note  that  the  King,  in  agreeing  to  Barham’s  appointment,  ( 

suggested  to  Pitt  that  “his  attending  Cabinet  meetings  ought  to  i 

be  confined  to  subjects  regarding  the  Navy.”  Whether  this  ] 

stipulation  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  we  need  not  pause  to  j 

inquire ;  certain  it  is  that  the  King  wanted  anyone  but  Barham  at  £ 

the  Admiralty,  and  held  out  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  1 

either  Chatham,  Castlereagh,  or  Charles  Yorke  would  be  recom-  ] 

mended  by  Pitt.  The  Prime  Minister  was  feeling  increasingly  t 

the  responsibility  resting  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  determined  i 

that  Barham  was  the  one  man  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Though  i 

his  decision  involved  a  ministerial  crisis — for  Addington,  who  ( 

had  become  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  ] 

tendered  their  resignations — Pitt  remained  firm,  and  eventually  1 

composed  some  sort  of  peace  in  his  Cabinet,  while  at  the  same  i 

time  obtaining  the  seaman’s  support  at  the  Admiralty,  promising  i 

that  the  appointment  was  to  be  regarded  “as  not  for  long.”  I 

Commenting  on  the  fateful  outcome  of  this  crisis  of  a  fortnight,  1 

in  which  both  the  King  and  the  Cabinet  w^ere  involved,  Mr.  Julian  s 

Corbett  ^  remarks  : — “  Thus  at  the  eleventh  hour  came  Middle-  c 

ton’s  long-deferred  chance  of  setting  his  seal  on  the  great  work  j 

to  which  he  had  devoted  his  strenuous  life ;  and  thus,  at  the  |  i 
crying  moment,  the  country,  by  Pitt’s  firmness  and  sagacity,  1 

secured  for  her  councils  the  man  who,  for  ripe  experience  in  the  j 

direction  of  naval  war  in  all  its  breadth  and  detail,  had  not  a  rival  S  i 
in  the  service  or  in  Europe.  Even  Charles  Yorke,  in  spite  of  [ 

his  disappointment  in  not  getting  the  post  himself,  could  say  ^ 

handsomely,  ‘  The  news  to-day  is  Sir  Charles  Middleton  is  to  be  !  ] 

(1)  Campaign  of  Trafalgar. 
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First  Lord.  I  was  not  aware  that  at  his  advanced  age  his  health 
and  faculties  were  equal  to  such  a  post.  If  they  are  he  is  indis¬ 
putably  the  fittest  man  that  could  be  chosen  to  occupy  it  at  the 
time.  His  abilities  were  always  considered  great,  his  experience 
is  consummate,  and  he  has  few  equals  in  application  and  method 
of  business.’  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  last  day  of  April  that 
Barham’s  appointment  was  confirmed  and  the  crisis  was  at 
an  end.” 

Barham’s  first  task  was  the  organisation  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  set  about  the  business  with  characteristic  energy,  and  carried 
out  the  changes  he  considered  desirable  with  a  sureness  of  pur¬ 
pose  remarkable  in  a  man  of  his  age,  who  had  acquired,  appar¬ 
ently,  a  measure  of  irascibility  of  temperament,  and  had  probably 
also  acquired  many  prejudices,  personal  and  otherwise.  He  seems 
to  have  decided  to  he  absolute  master  of  the  Board ;  his  nephew'. 
Admiral  James  Gambler,  was  retained  as  First  Sea  Lord,  Vice- 
Admiral  Philip  Patton  being  Second  Sea  Lord,  and  Captain  Lord 
Garlies  filling  the  position  of  Third  Sea  Lord.  Gambler,  who 
was  later  to  win  his  peerage  by  enforcing  the  surrender  of  the 
Danish  Navy  in  1807,  was  a  man  of  small  distinction.  He  had 
previously  served  for  six  years  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  had  gained  office  experience.  He  w'as  afterwards  held  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  failure  to  destroy  completely  the 
French  Fleet  in  Basque  Roads  in  1809,  was  superseded  at  sea 
two  years  later,  and  in  1814  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  with  the  United  States — a  treaty 
which  pleased  neither  party.  As  an  administrator  Admiral 
Gambier  was  evidently  weak,  and  probably  for  that  reason 
Barham,  who  intended  to  have  no  rivals,  was  content  to  continue 
him  in  his  position  as  First  Sea  Lord.  Admiral  Patton  was  a 
very  different  type  of  man.^  He  entered  the  service  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  Boscawen  in  1755,  and  some  years  later 
became  associated  with  Middleton,  a  friendship  being  formed  which 
lasted  through  the  former’s  life.  Patton,  who  had  exhibited  good 
seamanship  in  his  early  career  when  he  saved  his  ship  “from 
charging  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,”  revealed  his  character  as  a  disci¬ 
plinarian  in  1779  when  the  ship’s  company  of  the  Prince  George 
mutinied  ;  with  quick  decision  evidently  characteristic  of  him 
he  had  one  of  the  ringleaders  punished.  In  every  capacity 
at  sea  he  inspired  confidence,  and  he  did  no  less  well  ashore  when, 
in  1794,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Transport  Board.  Indeed,  his  services  were  so  invaluable  that 
when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  promoted  from  Post  Captain  to 
Rear-Admiral,  the  First  Lord,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  suggested 

(1)  Admiral  Patton  waa  the  great-grandfather  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe. 
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that  he  should  forgo  the  step  in  rank,  since  it  involved  his 
relinquishment  of  his  post.  Patton  insisted,  was  promoted  and 
went  on  half-pay,  devoting  his  leisure  to  writing  a  paper  on  the 
grievances  of  seamen  and  their  reform,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Admiralty.  He  also  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 
of  signalling  at  sea,  and  produced  a  system  of  his  own.  He  was 
unemployed  for  eighteen  years,  and  then  was  selected  in  1802 
to  act  as  second  in  command,  under  Lord  Keith,  of  the  Fleet  in 
the  Downs.  While  thus  employed  he  became  acquainted  with 
Pitt,  who  at  that  time  w'as  living  at  Walmer  Castle.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  Pitt,  then  in  cordial  relations  with  Middleton 
who  was  to  be  “the  power  behind  the  throne,”  formed  his 
administration  with  Melville  at  the  Admiralty,  Patton  became 
Second  Sea  Lord,  and  naturally  remained  a  member  of  the  Board 
when  his  old  friend,  now  a  peer  and  known  as  Lord  Barham, 
succeeded  Melville.  Lord  Garlies,  as  Third  Sea  Lord,  apparentlv 
exercised  little  influence  on  the  naval  administration. 

One  of  Lord  Barham’s  first  acts  on  returning  to  the  Admiralty 
was  to  draw  up  a  minute  on  the  conduct  of  business,^  which,  in 
spite  of  the  passage  of  time,  has  importance  : — 

“Whereas  the  present  very  extended  scale  of  the  Naval  Service  requires 
the  greatest  economy  of  time  to  keep  the  business  of  it  under,  it  is  Lord 
Barham’s  intention  to  make  such  a  distribution  thereof  as  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  secure  a  punctual  discharge  of  all  its  duties,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  make  the  performance  of  it  easy  for  the  Lords  themselves. 

Business  of  the  Board. 

“  The  First  Lord  w'ill  take  upon  himself  the  general  superintendence  and 
arrangement  of  the  whole. 

First  Sea  Lord. 

“The  Senior,  or  First  Professional,  Lord  will  do  the  same  when  the  First 
Lord  is  absent. 

“His  duty  unit  also  be  to  attend  to  the  correspondence  of  the  day,  but 
more  particularly  to  that  of  the  ports  and  all  secret  services.  He  will 
minute  all  such  orders  or  letters  as  come  within  his  department  and  he 
may  see  necessary  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Secretary  to  be  acted  upon. 

He  W'ill,  w'ith  the  approbation  of  the  Fii’st  Lord,  dispose  of  the  movements 
of  all  ships  on  home  and  foreign  stations,  and  give  orders  and  instructions 
to  the  admirals,  captains,  and  commanding  officers  of  ships  on  service.  He 
W'ill  distribute  the  seamen  and  marines  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  most 
convenient  and  useful  to  the  Service.  He  will  attend  particularly  to  the 
equipment  of  all  ships  and  vessels  of  every  description,  and  examine  fre¬ 
quently  the  Navy  weekly  progress  for  that  purpose.  ! 

“  In  order  to  check  any  deviation  from  orders  in  cruisers  or  others,  he 
will,  w'hen  necessary,  examine  admirals’,  captains’,  and  other  commanders’ 
orders,  and  compare  them  with  the  journals  of  those  officers,  noting  every 
deviation  therefrom. 

“  He  will  take  an  account  of  all  promotions  made  at  home  and  abroad 
(1)  Barham  Papers,  Navy  Records  Society. 
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BO  as  to  correct  any  irregularities  in  their  appointments.  The  Third  Lord 
to  state  vacancies  of  captain  and  lieutenant  to  the  First  Lord,  and  in  all 
cases  where  he  does  not  interfere.  The  utmost  regard  to  be  paid  to  the 
justice  and  other  circumstances  attending  it,  as  also  to  the  character  of  the 
;  claimant.  The  First  Lord  will  sign  all  commissions  in  cases  of  promotion. 

Second  Sea  Lord. 

i  “The  Second  Professional  Lord  will  receive  from  the  Secretary  (after 
they  are  read)  all  letters  or  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Navy  Board, 

E  Transport,  Victualling,  Sick-and-Hurt  Boards,  and  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
[  minute  those  which  have  been  determined  on,  and  return  them  afterwards 

I  to  the  Secretary,  so  that  they  may  be  dispatched;  such  as  require  delibera¬ 

tion  to  be  acted  on  as  soon  after  as  possible.  He  will  keep  up  an  inter¬ 
course  with  the  heads  of  such  Boards  when  information  or  explanation  is 
necessary. 

Third  Sea  Lord. 

"The  Third  Professional  Lord  will  superintend  the  appointment  of  all 
commission  and  warrant  officers  under  inspection  of  the  First  Lord.  Such 
as  have  been  without  ships  from  shipwweck  or  capture  to  be  preferred,  after 
examining  certificates.  No  officer  (excepting  the  carpenter)  to  be  appointed 
to  ships  building  or  under  a  long  repair.  No  gunner  to  be  appointed  until 
be  has  passed  the  usual  examination,  nor  carpenter  or  boatswain  who  cannot 
write  and  keep  accounts. 

“When  new  appointments  are  necessary,  the  First  Lord  to  be  acquainted. 
The  First  Lord  w'ill  sign  all  first  commissions  and  warrants. 

“To  keep  the  ships  in  service  complete  in  their  officers,  so  as  to  avoid 
acting  officers  being  employed,  and  the  numberless  surveys  and  accounts 
which  must  be  the  consequence  of  it. 

Civil  Lords. 

“The  Civil  Lords,  in  order  to  keep  the  Professional  Lords  uninterrupted  in 
the  various  important  duties  committed  to  their  charge,  will  sign  all  the  orders, 
protections,  warrants,  and  promiscuous  papers  daily  issued  from  the  office. 
They  w'ill  also  assist  the  Board  with  their  advice. 

“When  any  member  desires  to  be  absent,  he  will  assign  his  part  of  the 
duty  to  another  member,  who  will  naturally  undertake  it.” 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  menaorandum  was  that  the 
First  Lord,  sailor  and  statesman,  should  be  absolutely  supreme. 
The  First  Sea  Lord,  in  his  disposition  of  ships,  had  to  have  the 
“approbation  of  the  First  Lord,”  and  the  Third  Sea  Lord  was 
to  carry  out  his  duties  “under  the  inspection  of  the  First  Lord,” 
while  the  Civil  Lords  were  directed  “to  keep  the  Professional 
t  Lords  uninterrupted  in  the  various  important  duties  committed 
I  to  their  charge.”  Lord  Barham  had  realised  some  years  before 
the  defective  organisation  of  the  Admiralty  as  regards  intelli¬ 
gence.  “There  is  no  method  whatever  observed,”  he  had  written 

I  to  Lord  Spencer,  “in  arranging  or  collecting  information, 
and  which  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  judging  of  the 
i  enemy’s  intentions ;  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  adopting  some 

t  plan  for  this  purpose.”  On  becoming  First  Lord,  Barham  appar- 
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ently  drew  up  his  memorandum  on  the  conduct  of  business  with  [ 
the  intention  that  he  himself  should  become  the  directing  mind 
of  the  naval  administration,  to  whom  all  information  bearin"  on  L 
the  conduct  of  the  war  should  penetrate.  His  position  appears  ‘ 
to  have  been  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Navy.  ! 

Dealing  with  the  organisation  of  the  x\dmiralty,  Mr.  Julian  ^ 
Corbett  remarks  that  “in  working  this  system  Barham  seems  to  " 
have  treated  his  colleagues  as  a  staff  under  him — ^the  First  Sea 
Lord  discharging  approximately  the  duties  of  his  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  directing  w^ar  movements,  but  also  seeing  the  material  fit 
for  service  so  far  as  regarded  equipping  and  manning  ships ;  the 
Second  Sea  Lord  controlling  the  supply  of  material ;  and  the 
Third  the  higher  personnel.  Barham  himself,  so  Barrow  tells  us,  1 
never  sat  on  the  Board.  He  seems  to  have  concerned  himself  only  | 
with  the  larger  movements  of  the  campaign.  ‘  Lord  Barham,’ 
he  says,  ‘at  the  advanced  period  of  his  life  was  satisfied  to  let 
things  go  on  in  their  usual  course,  to  remain  quiet  in  his  room,  I 
to  make  few  inquiries,  and  to  let  the  Board  consider  and  settle  [ 
the  current  affairs  of  the  Navy  amongst  themselves.  In  fact,  he  i 
never  attended  the  Board ;  but  when  any  doubtful  question  arose  I 
one  of  the  Lords  or  the  Secretaries  took  his  decision  on  it  to  I 
his  own  room.’  The  impression  w’hich  the  passage  gives,”  Mr.  | 
Corbett  adds,  “is  that  Barham  lived  in  Barrow’s  memory  as  little  I 
more  than  a  figurehead.  But  it  must  have  been  also  in  his  own  I 
room  that  he  pondered  over  the  shifting  strategical  exigencies  of  I 

the  campaign,  anticipating  each  one  as  it  arose,  and  having  always  1 

ready  in  his  mind  the  necessary  orders  for  squadrons  at  sea.  They  fl 

are  all  preserved  in  the  series  of  ‘  Secret  Orders,’  and  all  of  | 

them  that  deal  with  the  main  movements  of  the  war-plan  bear  Ij 

his  signature.  With  ‘  the  current  affairs  of  the  Navy,’  as  Barrow  | 

says,  he  did  not  concern  himself.  The  higher  direction  of  the  | 

war  was  one  man’s  uninterrupted  work.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  | 

extant  which  can  throw  doubt  on  Barrow’s  assertion  that  he 
never  sat  upon  the  Board.”  His  practice  seems  to  have  been, 
where  war  direction  was  concerned,  to  draft  the  strategical  orders 
w’ith  his  own  hand,  and  to  send  the  draft  down  to  two  or  more 
of  his  naval  colleagues  for  their  formal  approval  and  signature. 

In  the  truest  sense  he  was  the  real  director  of  the  naval  war,' 
but  in  his  eyes  his  functions  as  such  did  not  exclude  the  control 
of  the  larger  questions  of  material.  For  all  his  concentration  of 
effort,  he  maintained,  according  to  the  old  British  tradition,  a  j 
close  watch  on  the  Supply  Department — that  is,  he  continued  to 
control  the  Navy  Board  while  exercising,  as  Mr.  Julian  Corbett 

(1)  Barham  has  been  described  by  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  as  “the  master-  j 
mind  and  supreme  director  of  the  campaign.” 
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insists,  the  functions  of  a  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  to  Pitt  as  the 
War  Minister. 

Lord  Barham  M^as  something  of  a  martinet.  He  insisted  on 
the  methodical  transaction  of  business  at  the  Admiralty  and 
implicit  obedience  from  the  officers  at  sea.  As  to  the  former,  in 
a  memorandum  on  Admiralty  administration  prepared  when 
he  was  First  Sea  Lord  and  recommended  by  him  to  Lord 
Spencer  for  adoption,  he  claimed  that  the  Board  should  sit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  letters  of  the  day  from  twelve 
to  two,  and  he  added,  “no  interruption  whatever  to  be 
allowed  between  those  hours,  nor  any  business  intermixed  with 
that  of  the  day.”  He  reprimanded  the  messengers,  stating  that 
they  should  be  “more  early  in  their  attendance,”  and  added  the 
injunction  that  the  clerks  should  “be  in  their  seats  by  half-past 
ten  and  not  leave  the  office  while  the  Board  is  sitting.”  Ten 
years  later,  when  he  returned  to  the  Admiralty  as  First  Lord, 
he  wrote  a  memorandum  to  the  following  effect  :  — 

"The  clerks  to  be  informed  that  I  expect  an  immediate  answer  to  such 
minutes  as  come  from  me,  and  where  any  unnecessary  delay  happens  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  the  reason  in  writing.” 

About  the  same  time  he  issued  another  memorandum  with  a 
view  to  checking  the  abuse  arising  from  officers  on  active  service 
being  also  legislators. 

Order. 

"The  Board  having  taken  into  consideration  a  practice  lately  introduced 
of  indulging  captains  having  seats  in  Parliament  to  be  absent  from  their 
ships,  while  other  captains  are  acting  for  them,  and  which  not  only  creates 
much  irregularity,  but  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  expense  to  the  public : 
Resolved  that  no  member  of  Parliament  whose  ship  is  under  sailing  orders 
or  ready  for  sea  shall  have  leave  of  absence  from  his  ship  while  under  these 
circumstances. 

"To  be  sent  to  commanding  officers,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Sheerness, 
and  other  ports.” 

Such  was  the  action  of  Lord  Barham  when  he  returned, 
after  ten  years,  to  the  Admiralty  in  a  position  of  unrivalled 
supremacy  in  virtue  of  his  years,  his  experience  at  sea,  and  his 
knowledge  of  naval  administration.  He  had  outlived  most  of 
his  contemporaries  among  the  active  officers  of  the  Fleet.  He 
was  the  Nestor  of  the  Navy.  His  published  correspondence  differs 
from  that  of  earlier  years  by  its  lack  of  intimacy.  He  was 
addressed  by  the  officers  at  sea,  even  in  more  or  less  unofficial 
letters,  in  the  most  official  style,  as  though  they  realised  that  he 
was  a  man  who  must  be  obeyed  and  with  whom  no  familiarity 
was  possible.  As  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  has  remarked^:  — 

(1)  Letters  and  Papers  of  Charles,  Lord  Barham,  Navy  Records  Society. 
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“None  of  the  men  now' directly  under  his  orders  had  been  his  friend  of 
former  days.  None  of  them  had  corresponded  with  him,  except,  perhaps 
occasionally  in  the  most  formal  manner,  when  he  was  Controller,  They 


were  all,  too,  much  younger,  and  by  many  years 
emphasised  by  the  following  : — 

Born. 

his  junior.  This 

Captain. 

Barham 

...  1726 

1758 

Gardner 

...  1742 

1766 

Cornwallis  ... 

...  1744 

1766 

Keith 

...  1746 

1775 

Duckworth  ... 

...  1748 

1780 

Collingwood 

...  1750 

1780 

“  It  seems  to  explain  how,  in  times  of  stress,  it  was  more  easy  for  these 
men  severally  to  serve  under  his  orders  not  only  loyally,  but  without  petulance 
or  jealousy.” 

Nelson,  whose  achievements  at  sea  were  to  distinguish  Lord 
Barham’s  period  of  office  as  First  Lord,  was  born  in  1758,  and 
was  therefore  thirty-two  years  junior  to  the  First  Lord.  In  fact, 
in  the  year  when  Nelson  was  born,  Barham  had  been  advanced 
to  post  rank,  and  when  Nelson  reached  his  twentieth  year 
Barham’s  sea  career  closed,  and  he  became  associated  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  with  naval  administration  ashore.  Barham  and  Nelson 
were  as  unlike  in  temperament  as  two  men  of  the  same  pro¬ 
fession,  both  distinguished,  could  well  be.  Barham  was  a  hard- 
headed,  cool  sailor,  with  firmly  settled  ideas  and  an  almost 
fanatical  respect  for  routine — his  own  routine,  built  up  during 
many  years  of  administrative  activity.  He  was  the  friend  of 
William  Wilberforce,  and  apparently  a  man  of  deep-seated 
religious  beliefs.  Nelson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  volatile  nature.  It  would  not  have  been  surprising 
if  the  two  men  had  been  at  loggerheads,  and  the  First  Lord, 
indeed,  seems  at  one  time  to  have  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  younger 
man’s  character  and  capabilities.  On  Nelson’s  return  from  the 
West  Indies  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuve,  Barham  sent  him  a  formal 
message  requiring  him  to  send  to  the  Admiralty  for  perusal  and 
comment  his  journal.  Nelson  was  apparently  somewhat  nettled 
at  the  request,  submitting  that  he  did  not  know  that  such  a 
thing  was  expected  of  a  commander-in-chief.  He  had,  however, 
kept  journals  bearing  upon  his  actual  chase  of  the  enemy,  and 
these  were  dispatched  to  the  autocratic  First  Lord.  By  him  they 
were  carefully  considered,  with  the  result  that  he  formed  a  new 
opinion  of  Nelson’s  ability,  which  he  forthwith  communicated 
to  Pitt. 

There  is  no  full  record  of  the  meetings  between  the  First  Lord 
and  Nelson  during  the  period  before  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  when 
Nelson  was  on  shore.  The  two  men  did,  however,  meet.  On 
August  18th,  1805,  Nelson  wrote  from  the  Victory  at  Spithead 
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a  letter  beginning  “My  lord,”  and  continuing:  “I  shall  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  in  my  power  to  pay  my  personal  respects 
to  you  at  the  Admiralty.  I  am  not  very  stout,  as  you  will  see, 
but  I  flatter  myself  my  hectic  may  not  he  too  far  gone  but  that 
a  little  rest  and  native  air  will  restore  me  to  the  service  of  my 
King  and  country.”  A  little  over  a  month  after  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  in  communicating  to 
Barham  a  request  which  Nelson  had  made  to  him  before  embark¬ 
ing,  stated  :  “I  went  over,  at  his  desire,  to  dine  with  him  at 
St.  Helen’s  the  day  before  he  sailed,  when  he  spoke  of  your 
reception  of  him  and  the  exertions  you  had  made  to  strengthen 
the  Fleet  he  was  to  command  in  terms  deeply  affecting.”  What¬ 
ever  original  failure  there  may  have  been  on  Barham’s  part  to 
appreciate  fully  Nelson’s  genius,  after  he  had  met  the  great 
Admiral,  whose  crowning  achievement  was  to  shed  lustre  on  his 
period  of  office  at  the  Admiralty,  he  came  to  entertain  no  doubt 
as  to  Nelson’s  pre-eminence  among  the  sailors  of  the  i>eriod. 

In  these  circumstances  the  veteran  sailor  took  office.  In 
selecting  as  First  Lord  an  Admiral  who  was  almost  an  octoge¬ 
narian  Pitt  made  no  error.  Barham  was  the  father  of  the  Service 
over  which  he  was  called  upon  to  preside.  He  had  had  experience 
of  war  when  most  of  the  officers  at  sea  were  in  the  nursery ;  for 
many  years  he  had  displayed  rare  qualities  as  an  administrator ; 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  wrote  very  outspoken 
letters.  His  name  wms  little  familiar  with  the  public,  for  he  had 
worked  quietly,  and  that  was  a  time  when  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  as  we  know  it  to-day  under  a  much-extended  franchise, 
counted  for  little.  The  element  which  governed  comprised  the  great 
families;  the  “man  in  the  street,”  if  he  existed — and  presumably 
he  did— could  exercise  little  or  no  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  Nowhere  in  Barham’s  letters  is  there  any  indication  of  party 
feeling,  though  he  was  on  more  or  less  intimate  terms  with  Pitt 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  their  colleagues  in  office.  He  worked 
with  both  brothers  cordially  and  won  their  fullest  confidence. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  may  be  surmised  that  Pitt,  in  the 
spring  of  1805,  would  not  have  risked  the  King’s  displeasure  and 
a  split  in  the  Cabinet  in  order  to  bring  this  veteran  sailor,  then 
stricken  in  years,  back  to  the  Admiralty  as  First  Lord.  The 
Prime  Minister  intended  to  have  a  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  whom 
he  could  trust,  so  as  to  relieve  him  of  some  part  of  the  almost 
intolerable  burden  which  he  was  compelled  to  bear,  and  wffiich 
contributed  to  his  early  death.  He  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
his  selection.  Barham  w'as  a  man  with  the  flair  for  wmr — the 
fighting  instinct — and  with  an  intuition  of  what  the  foe,  unseen, 
was  doing.  When,  soon  after  he  took  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty, 
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Villeneuve  escaped  to  sea,  Barham,  five  days  before  Nelson 
realised  that  he  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  and  made  his 
strategical  plans  in  accordance  with  that  conviction. 

The  most  dramatic  incidents  in  Barham’s  career  occurred  in 
the  summer  of  1805.  After  taking  office  Barham  had  devoted 
himself,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  study  of  the  naval 
problem  and  the  improvement  of  the  material  of  the  Fleet.  He 
knew  that  he  had  opposed  to  him,  in  the  person  of  Napoleon,  a 
strategist  as  crafty  as  he  was  resourceful,  and  he  realised  that 
he  had  to  be  on  his  guard  against  false  information  disseminated 
for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  him.  Barham,  during  the 
months  of  anxious  thought  and  planning,  appears  to  have  been 
convinced  of  the  course  which  events  should  take,  and  refused 
to  be  tempted  to  abandon  for  an  instant  the  dominating  maritime 
principle  upon  which  he  believed  the  safety  of  his  country  to 
depend — concentration  of  effort.  At  length  Villeneuve  escaped 
from  Toulon  and  disappeared  into  the  great  spaces  of  the  sea. 
Then  Nelson  was  lost  to  view.  The  old  sailor  was  undismayed 
by  the  dramatic  turn  which  affairs  had  taken.  With  imper¬ 
turbable  patience  and  courage,  he  still  sat  working  day  by  day 
in  his  room  at  the  Admiralty,  begging  the  King  to  excuse  him 
from  audiences,  and  sending  memoranda  to  the  Cabinet  rather 
than  lose  a  moment  of  his  time  in  what  he  no  doubt  regarded  as 
useless  discussion.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  events  at  sea 
were  still  enshrouded  in  the  fog  of  war.  Then  Barham  awoke 
one  morning  to  find  that  the  mists  had  been  dispelled,  that  his 
anticipations  had  been  realised,  and  that  Villeneuve  and  Gravina, 
with  Nelson  in  chase,  were  returning  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  story  of  the  coming  of  this  news  to  the  First  Lord  at  the 
Admiralty  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  our  naval  records. 
Nelson  in  the  far  distant  West  Indies,  on  learning  that  Villeneuve 
had  evaded  him  and  was  already  on  his  way  home,  detached  the 
fast  sailing  brig  Curieux,  Commander  George  Bettesworth,  to  carry 
despatches  to  the  Admiralty  conveying  the  information.  Bettes¬ 
worth  proved  an  officer  to  be  trusted.  He  hung  on  to  the  enemy 
and  thus  gained  important  supplementary  information,  showing 
that  the  combined  fleet  was  making  not  merely  for  Europe,  but 
for  the  Straits.  Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  he  made 
all  sail  for  home,  casting  anchor  at  Plymouth  on  July  7th.  With¬ 
out  a  moment’s  unnecessary  delay  the  young  officer  started  post 
haste  to  London.  The  fate  of  England  might  have  depended 
upon  this  intelligence  reaching  Lord  Barham.  Bettesworth 
reached  London  late  at  night,  and  only  after  some  delay  was 
admitted  to  the  Admiralty  House.  Standing  in  the  sombre  hall 
of  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Lord,  he  explained  to  a 
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i  servant  the  urgent  character  of  his  business.  The  household  took 
counsel  and  decided  that  the  aged  peer  should  not  be  disturbed, 
since  he  had  gone  to  bed  an  hour  or  so  before,  wearied  with  an 
arduous  day’s  work.  Though  he  realised  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  despatches  from  Nelson  which  he  brought.  Commander 
p  Bettesworth  had  no  alternative  but  to  wait  through  the  long 
^  hours  of  the  night.  At  length  the  First  Lord  awoke,  and  Nelson’s 
message  was  handed  to  him.  Throughout  the  previous  day  this 
veteran  sailor,  who  w’as  recognised  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
*  strategist  of  marked  ability,  had  been  engaged  in  drafting  a  fresh 
series  of  orders  to  the  British  fleets  which  maintained  watch  and 
ward  over  the  French  and  Spanish  ports. 

A  hasty  glance  at  Nelson’s  despatch  convinced  him  that  the 
whole  situation  had  undergone  a  dramatic  change.  Commander 
Bettesworth  was,  moreover,  able  to  supplement  Nelson’s  des¬ 
patches.  Bitterly  complaining  of  the  remissness  of  his  servants 
who  had  refused  to  wake  him,  Barham  immediately  left  his  bed  ; 
without  waiting  to  dress  and  protesting  intermittently  that  several 
hours  had  been  lost,  he  dashed  off  the  necessary  orders  on  a  small 
scrap  of  paper,  re-read  it,  made  some  alterations,  and,  in  a  short 
time.  Captain  Betteswmrth — whom  Lord  Barham  rewarded  with 
a  post-captaincy  on  the  spot — was  again  speeding  aw^ay  from 
London  with  a  series  of  orders  which  changed  the  course  of  Euro¬ 
pean  history.  Barham’s  hasty  instructions  apparently  took  the 
form  of  a  private  letter  to  Cornwallis  telling  him  what  he  must 
do,  and  later  in  the  morning  a  formal  order  of  the  Board  was 
prepared,  duly  signed,  and  sent  with  all  speed  after  Bettesworth. 
It  seems  to  have  reached  him  before,  or  soon  after,  his  arrival 
at  Portsmouth,  to  which  harbour,  during  his  journey  to  London 
and  back,  the  brig  had  sailed.  The  Curieux  was  soon  under  full 
sail  bearing  to  Admiral  Cornwallis  details  of  the  new  strategic 
scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  Napoleon  was  in  the  act  of 
leaving  Turin  for  Boulogne  “to  change  the  destinies  of  the  world.” 
Upon  this  hurried  decision  by  the  First  Lord  in  his  bedroom  at 
the  Admiralty  followed  Sir  Robert  Calder’s  indecisive,  but  useful, 
action  with  the  Allied  Fleet.  “It  was  his  [Barham’s]  prompt 

!and  able  arrangement,  on  hearing  of  Villeneuve’s  return  from  the 
West  Indies,  which  enabled  Calder  to  meet  and  check  the  com¬ 
bined  Fleet  on  its  arrival.”  ^  Events  then  moved  rapidly  towards 
i  i;  the  crisis  in  the  naval  war,  and  on  October  2l8t  the  Battle  of 
i  Trafalgar  was  fought  and  won. 

'a  I  The  naval  power  of  France  wms  crippled,  but  not  annihilated, 
s  I  In  the  meantime  our  cause  had  gone  badly  on  shore.  The  battle 
11  i  of  Ulm  was  followed  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Pitt,  little 
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realising  the  full  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  news  of  Buonaparte’s  two  victories 
It  was  soon  realised  that  Pitt  was  a  dying  man.  “  Austerlitz  ” 
Wilberforce  wrote  in  his  Diary,  “killed  Pitt.”  Though  he  was 
still  but  forty-seven,  the  hollow  voice  and  wasted  frame  of  the 
great  minister  had  long  told  that  death  was  near ;  and  the  blow 
to  his  hopes  proved  fatal.  “Poll  up  that  map,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  map  of  Europe  w'hich  hung  on  the  wall;  “it  will  not  be 
wanted  these  ten  years.”  Once  only  he  rallied  from  stupor ;  and 
those  who  bent  over  him  caught  a  faint  murmur  of  “  My  country, 
how  I  leave  my  country  !  ”  On  January  23rd,  1806,  he  breathed 
his  last ;  and  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  grave  of 
Chatham.^ 

Lord  Barham’s  work  was  done.  With  the  change  of 
Government,  a  politician  once  more  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Though  a  glorious  victory  had  been  won  and  the 
admirals  were  in  process  of  driving  home  their  advantage  when 
the  Pitt  Ministry  came  to  an  end,  the  war  at  sea  was  to  last  for 
another  ten  years.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  our  command 
of  the  sea  was  disputed  by  enemy  frigates,  and,  later  on,  by  the 
American  privateers  as  well.  The  merchant  navy  suffered  heavy 
losses,  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  which 
it  had  never  known  before  and  has  never  experienced  since.  What 
might  have  been  our  fortunes  if  the  admirals  had  retained  control 
of  the  supreme  weapon  of  a  maritime  country,  who  can  say?  At 
any  rate,  the  regime  of  the  seamen  in  unrestricted  control  of  the 
Navy  came  to  an  end,  and  the  war  at  sea  dragged  on  its  weary 
and  calamitous  course. 

Lord  Barham’s  official  life  was  ended.  “Notwithstanding  the 
City  of  London  are  thanking  his  Majesty  for  changing  his 
ministers,  men  of  reflection,”  Barham  wrote  early  in  180G,  “will 
at  least  own  that  we  have  been  fortunate.”  Barham  thus  summed 
up,  in  a  few  satirical  words,  his  opinion  on  the  change  of  ministry. 
He  retired  immediately  to  Barham  Court,  the  estate  he  loved  so 
well.  Writing  to  his  secretary  on  April  4th,  1806,  he  said: 
“Having  now  a  little  time  for  reflection,  I  could  wish  to  bring 
my  writing  matters  into  a  little  order,  and  beg  you  wall  at  leisure 
arrange  my  papers  which  are  in  town,  so  that  I  may  return  them 
into  my  alphabet  press.  If  a  little  tape  be  tied  round  each 
parcel  I  shall  the  easier  arrange  them.”  Even  in  old  age  and 
in  retirement  in  the  country  Lord  Barham  remained  the  methodi¬ 
cal  administrator.  “It  will  be  very  convenient  for  me,”  he 
added  in  the  same  letter,  “when  I  can  withdraw  myself  from  all 
restrictions  of  office.”  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  war. 
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(1)  Green’s  Short  History  of  the.  English  People. 
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According  to  Sir  J.  D.  Thomson,  his  secretary,  he  “finally 
retired  from  public  life,  retaining  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and 
enjoying  his  favourite  pursuit  when  out  of  office — that  of  the 
management  of  his  farm  at  Keston,  in  Kent,  where  he  died  in 
June,  1813,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  revered  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.” 

We  have  a  picture  of  the  old  sailor  in  a  letter  written  by 
William  Wilberforce,  his  intimate  friend,  to  Lord  Muncaster 
during  the  former’s  visit  to  Barham  Court.  Wilberforce  had 
met  with  an  accident,  and  he  writes  on  July  25th,  1810  : — 

"So  soon  as  I  was  well  on  my  legs  again,  I  repaired  to  my  worthy  old 
friend,  Lord  Barham’s,  and  found  both  him  and  his  place  in  high  preserva¬ 
tion.  Of  the  latter  you  have  heard  me  speak.  It  has  none  of  the  grand 
features  of  your  northern  beauties,  but  for  the  charms  of  softness  and 
elegance  I  never  beheld  a  superior  to  Barham  Court;  and  there  is  the 
utile  with  the  dulce,  for  the  most  perfect  specimen,  I  believe,  in  England 
of  the  ferwe  ornde  has  been  also  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  farms.  But 
my  good  old  friend  himself  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  all.  We  suppose  he 
is  about  eighty-four,  and  the  accounts  I  have  received  would  make  him 
more.  He  goes  on  just  like  any  other  man  of  forty  or  fifty.  He  answers 
his  letters  regularly  after  breakfast,  then  takes  his  ride,  and  looks  about 
his  farm  and  employs  himself  till  dinner.  At  half-past  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  takes  as  long  or  as  short  a  walk  as  you  desire ;  and  what  surprises 
me  most  of  all,  when  he  comes  in  he  reads  tw'o,  three,  or  four  hours,  till 
bedtime,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  drowsiness,  in  whatever  pub- 
hcation  the  discussions  of  the  day  render  interesting.”  i 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  the  last  sailor  to  fill  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  political  regime  was  re-established, 
and  in  a  subsequent  article  it  may  be  interesting  to  sketch  the 
progress  of  naval  administration,  under  political  control,  during 
the  period  which  intervened  between  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  quotation  being  made  from  an 
age-seared  pamphlet  written  by  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  period 
of  the  Great  War  on  the  influence  of  political  direction  on  our 
naval  affairs. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  Life  of  William  Wilberforce,  iii.,  459-60. 


FACTORS  IN  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST- 
RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

It  may  be  well  to  preface  this  paper  by  a  word  of  reassurance. 
The  title  might  suggest  that  it  represents  one  more  attempt  to 
divide  the  bear’s  skin  before  the  bear  has  been  killed.  Of  these 
attempts  there  have  already  been  far  too  many,  both  on  the  part 
of  publicists  and  politicians.  But  although  such  exercises  of  the 
critical  and  prophetic  faculties  are,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
people,  to  be  deprecated,  it  seems  important  that  the  country 
should  be  adequately  informed  as  to  the  historical  ante¬ 
cedents  and  political  bearings  of  the  problems  which  will, 
on  the  conclusion  of  war,  demand  solution.  British  diplomacy 
has  never  been  remarkable  for  prescience.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  haphazard  and  unscientific.  In 
this  lack  of  prevision  and  precision  there  have  been,  doubt¬ 
less,  some  compensating  advantages.  The  initiative  of  those 
valiant  and  uncalculating  adventurers  by  whose  exploits  the 
Empire  has  been  made  has  been  the  less  hampered  and 
restricted.  The  fact  has  generally  been  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  men  of  action  before  the  politicians  have 
come  upon  the  scene.  Timidity  at  home  has  at  times 
frittered  away  the  fruits  of  courageous  prescience  abroad.  The 
conduct  of  James  I.  in  repudiating  the  action  of  Captains  Shilling 
and  FitzHerbert  in  the  occupation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (1620)  affords  one  conspicuous  illustration  of  this 
tendency.  More  usually,  however,  the  politicians  have  accepted 
with  ill  grace  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Empire  by  the  valour 
and  self-sacrifice  of  adventurers  in  distant  fields.  At  any  rate, 
the  Empire  owes  little  to  the  foresight  and  calculation  of  White- 
hall  or  Westminster. 

In  none  of  the  important  spheres  of  British  influence  have 
these  characteristic  defects  of  our  diplomacy  been  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  in  the  Near  East.  And  never  have  the  consequences 
of  lack  of  clear  and  comprehensive  views  been  more  disastrously 
apparent  than  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  last  two.  Never,  it  w-ould  seem,  has  the  Near  Eastern 
problem  been  viewed  as  a  whole,  nor  its  several  features  been 
seen  in  true  perspective.  And  yet,  unless  a  long  series  of  miscal¬ 
culations  and  vacillations  and  inconsistencies  is  to  be  crowned  by 
a  blunder  of  even  greater  magnitude,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
tliat  the  people  in  whose  hands  the  decision  must  ultimately  rest 
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—the  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom — should  be  in  a  position 
to  form  a  reasoned  judgment  upon  a  situation  as  complicated  as 
it  is  grave. 

In  the  problem  of  the  Near  East  there  are  many  factors— 
racial,  religious,  and  diplomatic.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following 
pages  to  treat  one  of  them  in  isolation  and  by  this  means  to 
exhibit  its  persistence  and  to  estimate  its  significance.  Plainly, 
the  method  is  not  without  dangers,  and  these  can  be  minimised 
only  if  the  conditions  of  the  investigation  are  carefully  observed. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  gain  in  lucidity  may  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  risks  which  the  method  unquestionably  involves. 

"Pour  la  Kussie  toute  la  fameuse  question  d’ Orient  se  resume 
dans  ces  mots  :  de  quelle  autorite  dependent  les  detroits  du 
Bosphore  et  des  Dardanelles.  Qui  en  est  le  detenteur.”  ^  Such  is 
the  dictum  of  a  distinguished  Russian  jurist.  M.  Gabriel 
Hanotaux,  who  introduced  M.  Goriainow’s  important  treatise  to 
French  readers,  argues  that  the  latter  underrates  the  complexity 
of  the  Russian  factor  in  the  Near  Eastern  problem,  and  it  is  surely 
true  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  Straits,  apart  from  the 
importance  of  egress  to  the  Mediterranean  and  ingress  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Russian  factor  includes  at  least  two  other  elements  : 
the  ecclesiastical  bond  betw^een  Russia  and  the  orthodox  Christians 
under  the  sway  of  the  Sultan  and  the  racial  affinity  between  the 
greatest  of  the  Slav  nations  and  the  Slavonic  peoples  in  the 
Balkans. 

That  Russia,  on  all  these  grounds,  has  a  pre-eminent  interest  in 
finding  a  satisfactory  solution  for  this  secular  problem  is  un¬ 
deniable.  For  more  than  a  century  her  interest  was,  indeed, 
generally  regarded  as  being  not  merely  pre-eminent,  but  almost 
exclusive.  And  yet  Russia’s  participation  in  the  politics  of  the 
Near  East  is,  as  a  fact,  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.  Outside 
the  lands  now  generally  comprehended  under  “The  Balkans,” 
Hungary  was  the  first  to  come  into  conflict  with  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  Europe.  The  Austrian  rulers  and  the  Republic  of  Venice 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  France  had  entered  into 
close  and  cordial  relations  with  the  Sultan  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and  Francis  I.  Not,  however,  until 
the  eighteenth  century  did  Russia  begin  to  play  a  leading  part 
I  upon  the  stage  in  the  Near  East. 

i  Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  Russian  ruler  to  manifest  any 
-  interest  in  the  question.  Before  his  reign  Russia  could  hardly, 
I  indeed,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  European  States  system.  Cut  oil 

I  (1)  Lf.  Bosphore  tt  les  Dardanelles.  By  Serge  Goriainow.  P.  1. 
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from  the  Baltic  littoral  by  Sweden ;  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the  ' 
Ottoman  Turks  and  the  Tartars ;  separated  from  Germany  by  the 
intervening  Slav  kingdom  of  Poland,  Bussia’s  outlook  was  towards 
the  East  rather  than  towards  the  West.  Peter  the  Great  wrought 
a  marvellous  transformation  alike  in  the  domestic  condition  and 
in  the  external  relations  of  his  country.  Not  least  in  regard  to 
the  question  under  review.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Eussia  and  Turkey  found  themselves 
for  the  first  time  directly  at  war.  In  1686,  three  years  after 
John  Sobieski’s  famous  deliverance  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks, 
Peter  the  Great  joined  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the 
Venetian  Republic  in  a  Holy  League  against  the  Sultan  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Pope.  The  Turk  was  badly  worsted  in  the  ensuing 
w'ar;  the  Venetians  took  fortress  after  fortress  in  the  Morea; 
Athens  fell  to  them  in  1687,  and  they  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  Dalmatian  coast ;  Prince  Eugene’s  resounding  victory  at 
Zenta,  1697,  was  followed  by  an  Austrian  invasion  of  Bosnia  and 
Serbia,  while  in  1696  Peter  captured  the  fortress  of  Azov.  Beaten 
on  every  side,  the  Turk  was  constrained  in  1699  to  accept  the 
Treaty  of  Carlowitz.  Russia’s  share  of  the  booty  consisted 
of  Azov.  Compelled  to  relinquish  this  great  prize  by  the 
capitulation  of  the  Pruth  (1711),  Russia  recaptured  it  in  1736. 
But  in  France  the  Turks  found  a  staunch  friend,  and  French 
diplomacy,  represented  at  Constantinople  by  Villeneuve,  extri¬ 
cated  them  from  a  difficult  situation.  The  terms  arranged  at 
Belgrade  (1739)  were  disastrous  to  Austria  and  none  too  advan¬ 
tageous  to  Russia.  The  latter  had  made  large  demands  iqxrn  the 
Sultan  :  the  cession  of  all  Turkish  territory  from  the  Caucasus  to 
the  Danube ;  free  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  independence 
for  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Her  actual  acquisitions  by  the 
Treaty  of  Belgrade  fell  very  far  short  of  this  ambitious  programme. 
She  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  strip  of  inland  territory  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Bug  and  the  retention  of  the  town  of  Azov, 
but  the  fortifications  of  the  latter  were  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
country  round  the  city  was  to  be  laid  waste  to  serve  as  a  boundary 
between  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  Turks.  No  Russian  vessels  i 
were  to  be  allow'ed  either  in  the  Sea  of  Azov  or  the  Black  Sea. 

Brilliantly  had  France  vindicated  her  traditional  friendship  for 
the  Sultan,  and  most  successfully  had  she,  so  far,  repelled  the 
advance  of  her  new  rival  in  the  Near  East.  But  Russia  could 
afford  to  wait  and  she  had  not  to  wait  long. 

Whether  the  Political  Testament  of  Peter  the  Great  was  or 
was  not  an  apocryphal  forgery,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
accurately  represented  the  trend  and  tradition  of  Russian  policy 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Constantinople  was  clearly  indicated 
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as  the  goal  of  Hussian  ambition.  The  Turks  were  to  be  driven 
out  of  Europe  by  the  help  of  Austria ;  a  good  understanding  was 
to  be  maintained  with  England,  and  every  effort  was  to  be  made 
to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of  Persia  and  to  secure  the  Indian 
trade.  Whether  inherited  or  original,  these  were  the  principles 
which  for  nearly  forty  years  inspired  the  policy  of  the  Tsarina 
Catherine  II.  Her  first  concern,  however,  was  with  Poland. 
But  at  Warsaw,  as  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  she  touched  the 
vital  diplomatic  interests  of  France.  France,  after  1763,  was  not 
herself  in  a  position  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Polish  independence, 
and  when  that  cause  was  so  plainly  menaced  by  the  policy  of 
Catherine  II.  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  her  only  remaining 
expedient  was  to  stir  up  the  Sultan  to  create  a  diversion  by  an 
attack  uix)n  Russia. 

In  September,  1768,  Mustapha  III.  declared  wmr  upon  the 
Tsarina.  He  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  having  listened  to  the 
counsels  of  Vergennes.  Secured  against  France  by  an  alliance 
with  England,  the  Russian  fleet,  under  the  direction  of  an  English 
admiral — Elphinstone — sailed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Levant, 
roused  the  Greeks  to  insun-ection  against  the  Turks,  and 
annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet  off  Tchesme.  Meanwhile,  consider¬ 
able  though  not  uniform  success  attended  Russian  arms.  Having 
driven  the  Turks  out  of  Moldavia,  the  Russians  occupied  Wal- 
lachia  and  advanced  on  the  Crimea.  A  decisive  victory  in  the 
early  part  of  1774  enabled  Catherine  in  that  year  to  dictate  to 
the  Porte  the  Treaty  of  Kutschuk-Kainardji. 

Of  the  many  treaties  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
this  is  the  most  fundamental  and  the  most  significant.  A  distin¬ 
guished  jurist  has,  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all  the  great 
treaties  concluded  between  the  tw'o  Pow'ers  during  the  next  half- 
century  w’ere  but  commentaries  upon  that  of  Kutschuk-Kainardji. 
Its  terms,  therefore,  demand  careful  consideration.  Putting  aside 
those  of  secondary  or  temporary  importance,  they  deal  with  three 
questions  of  pre-eminent  significance  :  (i)  the  position  of  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  at  Constantinople  ;  (ii)  the  relations  of  Russia 
to  the  Orthodox  Christians  under  the  rule  of  the  Porte ;  and 
1  (iii)  the  government  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  the 
islands. 

To  deal  with  the  last  first.  Russia  restored  to  the  Porte 
Bessarabia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  but  only  on  condition  of  better  treatment,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  taxation  and 
diplomatic  representation.  For  herself  Russia  was  to  retain  Azov, 
•Tenikale,  and  Kertsch,  with  the  districts  adjacent  thereto;  also 
Kinburn  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper ;  and,  provided  the  assent 
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of  the  Khan  of  Tartary  could  be  obtained,  the  two  Kabardas. 
By  these  acquisitions  Russia  obtained  for  the  first  time  a  firm 
grip  upon  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea ;  she  controlled  the 
Straits  betw'een  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea,  while  the 
possession  of  the  two  Kabardas  gave  her  a  footing  on  the  eastern 
shore.  The  Tartars  to  the  east  of  the  Bug  were  at  the  same  time 
declared  independent  of  the  Porte,  except  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
— a  further  blow  to  the  position  of  the  Turks  on  the  Euxine. 
Not  less  significant  was  the  footing  which  Russia  obtained  in 
Constantinople  itself.  Henceforward  Russia  was  to  be  represented 
at  the  Porte  by  a  permanent  Embassy ;  she  was  to  have  the  right 
to  erect,  in  addition  to  her  Minister’s  private  chapel,  “a  public 
church  of  the  Greek  ritual,”  which  w’as  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  Greek  Minister.  The  Porte  agreed  to  permit  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem  and  other  Holy  places,  and  “to  protect  constantly 
the  Christian  religion  and  its  subjects.”  Finally,  Russia  was  to 
be  allowed  to  establish  consuls  and  vice-consuls  wherever  she 
might  think  fit  and  w'as  to  have  the  right  of  free  commercial 
navigation  in  the  Black  Sea.  Some  of  the  stipulations  in  this 
famous  Treaty  were  not  wholly  free  from  ambiguity,  notably 
those  which  referred  to  the  relation  of  Russia  to  the  Greek 
Christians,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  whole  the  Treaty 
marked  a  signal  triumph  for  Russian  diplomacy,  and  registered 
a  very  iraix)rtant  stage  in  her  progress  towards  the  Bosphorus. 
Not  least,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  studied  ambiguity  of  some 
of  its  terms.  Thugut,  who  wms  then  Austrian  Minister  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  described  the  Treaty  as  “un  modele  d’habilite  de  la 
part  des  diplomates  russes,  et  un  rare  exemple  d’imbecillite  de 
la  part  des  negociateurs  turcs.”^  Lord  Clarendon  subsequently 
affirmed  that  the  ecclesiastical  stipulations  became,  by  a  wrongful 
interpretation,  the  principal  cause  of  the  Crimean  War.^ 

The  Tsarina  Catherine  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Treaty 
of  Kainardji  to  mark  the  term  of  her  ambitions  in  the  Near  East. 
The  ink  wms  hardly  dry  upon  that  Treaty  before  the  Tsarina  was 
negotiating  wdth  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  in  regard  to  the  next 
step,  and  by  1781  their  mutual  agreement  had  taken  definite 
shape.  The  Turks  were  to  be  expelled  from  Europe  altogether; 
Russia  herself  was  to  acquire  directly  only  Oczakov  and  the 
territory  between  the  Bug  and  the  Dniester  (Lesser  Tartary), 
and  two  islands  in  the  Archipelago ;  but  the  Greek  Empire  was  to 
be  revived  in  favour  of  Catherine’s  second  grandson,  who  with 
rare  prescience  had  been  christened  Constantine,  and  a  new 
Kingdom  of  Dacia  was  to  be  constructed  out  of  Bessarabia, 

(1)  Sorel,  La  Question  d'Orient,  p.  265. 

(2)  Holland,  Treaty  Relations  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  p.  9. 
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Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  and  thus  a  crown  was  to  be  provided 
for  the  Russian  Minister,  Potemkin.  Austria’s  share  of  the  spoil 
was  to  consist  of  Serbia,  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia, 
while  Venice  was  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Dalmatia  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  Morea,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.  The  possible 
opposition  of  France  was  to  be  averted  by  a  timely  offer  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  There  was  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Russian  Empires,  but  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  scheme,  to  modern  eyes,  is  the  entire  lack  of  consideration 
for  the  principle  of  nationality,  or  for  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the 
affinities  and  repulsions  of  the  peoples  immediately  concerned. 
That,  however,  was  the  way  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Hardly 
less  remarkable,  to  an  English  commentator,  is  the  absence  of  all 
reference  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  a  feature  sufficiently 
explained,  perhaps,  by  the  complete  failure  of  Great  Britain  herself 
to  realise  that  the  politics  of  the  Near  East  had  any  concern 
for  her. 

The  grandiose  scheme  of  1781  was  not  destined  to  realisation, 
but  two  years  later  the  Tsarina  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  an 
embarrassing  situation  by  annexing  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  Georgia  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  The  new 
province,  thanks  to  the  administrative  energy  of  Potemkin,  de¬ 
veloped  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  in  1787  Catherine  made  a 
triumphal  progress  through  her  new  dominions,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  exhibiting  to  her  ally,  Joseph  II.,  the  transforma¬ 
tion  which  had  been  already  effected  there.  In  particular,  the 
allied  Sovereigns  were  prompt  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  forti¬ 
fications,  which  soon  converted  Sevastopol  into  one  of  the  most 
redoubtable  fortresses  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Porte  would  view  with 
unconcern  the  rapid  strides  which  Russia  was  making  towards 
supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea ;  the  annexation  of  the  Tartars ;  the 
fortification  of  the  Crimea ;  the  economic  development  of  the 
great  Southern  Province ;  and  the  proprietary  pride  with  which 
Catherine  II.  entertained  her  ally.  In  August,  1787,  the  Porte 
declared  war  on  Russia ;  Joseph  II.  joined  in  the  fray  in  1788, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  Russians  had  become  masters 
of  the  great  fortress  of  Oczakov  and  the  district  round  it.  Belgrade 
was  shortly  afterwards  taken  by  the  Austrians,  wffio  penetrated 
into  Bosnia.  But  then,  as  so  often,  Turkey  was  saved  by  political 
complications  elsewhere.  Gustavus  III.  of  Sw'eden  threatened 
St.  Petersburg  from  the  north ;  Pitt  formed  with  Pnissia  and  the 
United  Provinces  a  triple  alliance  wffiich  aimed,  inter  alia,  at 
keeping  in  check  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia  and  Austria  in 
South-Eastern  Europe ;  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  (1790)  and  the 
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succession  of  his  sagacious  brother,  Leopold,  gave  a  fresh  turn 
to  Austrian  policy ;  above  all,  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution  in 
France  compelled  the  attention  of  all  the  European  Powers. 
Leopold  II.  concluded  peace  with  the  Porte  in  1791  at  Sistova, 
practically  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante ;  and  in  1792 
Catherine  followed  suit,  though  on  terms  much  more  advantageous 
to  herself.  By  the  Treaty  of  Jassy  Kussia  retained  the  strong 
fortress  of  Oczakov  and  pushed  her  frontier  up  to  the  Dniester. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  the  advent  of  Bonaparte  introduced 
a  new  factor  into  the  problem  of  the  Near  East.  It  is  supremely 
significant  that  Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  secured  his  own  position 
by  his  brilliant  campaign  in  North  Italy  (1796-97)  than  he  gave 
an  unmistakable  indication  of  the  great  design  which  already 
inspired  his  policy,  and  which  became  as  years  went  on  the 
master-passion  of  his  whole  political  existence.  He  might  be 
fighting  Sardinia  and  Austria  to-day ;  he  might  fight  the  Turks 
to-morrow  and  the  Eussians  the  next  day ;  but  from  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  until  his  final  exit  he  had  but  one  supreme 
enemy — Great  Britain.  He. first  announced  that  enmity  by  the 
seizure,  at  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797),  of  the  Ionian 
Isles. 

Not  that  England  conceived  herself  to  be  in  any  way  concerned 
in  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  With  one  conspicuous  exception, 
her  statesmen  were  as  indifferent  to  the  ixditics  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  in  Napoleonic  days  as  was  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  1914. 
As  far  back  as  1790  Pitt  had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  arouse  the 
susceptibilities  of  his  countrymen  in  regard  to  the  advance  ot 
Eiissia,  but  for  once  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  listen  to 
him.  Bonaparte  had  a  much  clearer  conception  than  the  average 
Englishman  where  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  British  Empire  lay. 
“Eeally  to  concpier  England  we  must  make  ourselves  masters 
of  Egypt.”  And  towards  Egypt  the  Ionian  Isles  were  convenient 
stepping-stones.  That  was  why  Bonaparte  declared  that  foi 
France  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia  were  more 
important  than  the  whole  of  Italy. ^  In  this,  as  in  much  else, 
Bonaparte  was  the  heir  of  the  traditions  of  the  ancien  regime. 
Preoccupation  with  the  affairs  of  the  Near  East  was  no  new  thing 
in  France ;  but  no  ruler  of  France  had  ever  conceived  an  Eastern 
policy  on  a  scale  so  ambitious  as  that  of  Bonaparte  ;  no  statesman 
of  the  old  regime  had  ever  pursued  the  design  with  the  same 
persistency,  or  had  been  able  to  bring  to  its  execution  such  a 
formidable  instrument  as  Napoleon’s  army.  In  1797  he  had 
annexed  the  Ionian  Isles ;  in  1798  he  was  in  Egypt ;  in  1799  in 
Syria;  but  English  sea-power  brought  the  Egyptian  adventure 
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(1)  E.  Bourgeois,  Manuel  Historique  de  Politique  Etrangere,  II.,  p.  165. 
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to  naught,  and  for  the  moment  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  loose 
his  hold  on  the  Orient. 

Fortune  favoured  him,  however,  in  another  direction. 
Catherine’s  successor  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  the  Tsar  Paul  I., 
alienated  from  England  by  the  rigidity  with  which  the  latter 
interpreted  the  rules  of  international  law  at  sea,  turned  towards 
the  first  Consul  of  France,  for  whom  he  had  suddenly  conceived 
a  fervent  admiration.  The  idea  to  which  Bonaparte  easily  per¬ 
suaded  the  half-crazy  brain  of  Paul  was  that  France  and  Russia 
should  undertake,  by  way  of  the  Caspian,  Herat,  and  Kandahar, 
a  joint  expedition  against  British  India.  Only,  it  would  seem,  the 
assassination  of  the  Tsar  (March  24th,  1801)  prevented  an  imme¬ 
diate  attempt  to  put  the  plan  into  execution.  Napoleon  did  not 
lose  sight  of  it,  but  for  the  moment  it  was  postjwned  to  a  more 
direct  attack  upon  England.  Trafalgar  convinced  him,  however, 
that  the  invasion  of  England  was  impracticable,  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  reverted  to  the  idea  of  an  overland  expedition  to  India. 

Meanwhile,  the  Porte,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon’s  ambas¬ 
sador,  Sebastiani,  had  again  involved  itself  in  war  with  Russia 
and  England  (1806).  Russia  invaded  the  Principalities  and  the 
English  fleet  threatened  Constantinople.  But  already  Napoleon 
had  decided  upon  a  fresh  move  in  the  game.  Pitt  had  drawn 
Russia  into  the  third  coalition ;  but  Pitt  was  now  dead.  Russia 
had  been  badly  beaten  at  Austerlitz  (December,  1805),  Austria 
had  made  peace  at  Pressburg,  and  Napoleon’s  presence  in  Poland, 
following  upon  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  Prussia,  caused  grave 
dis(iuietude  to  the  Tsar.  The  moment  seemed  opportune  for  a 
revival  of  the  schemes  of  Paul  I.  In  June,  1807,  Napoleon  and 
the  Tsar  Alexander — young,  impressionable,  and  enthusiastic — 
met  at  Tilsit,  and  the  bargain  was  soon  struck.  Prussia  was  to 
be  dismembered — but  for  the  scruples  of  the  Tsar  it  would  have 
been  completely  wiped  out ;  the  British  Empire  was  to  be 
annihilated.  The  latter  consummation  was  to  be  attained  in  two 
ways  :  by  the  ruin  of  English  commerce  through  the  enforcement 
of  the  Continental  blockade,  and  by  an  attack  upon  India. 
Napoleon  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  w^hole  it  was 
easier  for  him  to  transport  an  army  from  Paris  to  Delhi  than  from 
Boulogne  to  Folkestone.  Never  in  our  whole  history  has  the 
significance  of  irresistible  sea-pow'er  been  more  amply  vindicated 
or  more  brilliantly  illustrated.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme 
was  locked  in  the  breast  of  Napoleon.  Enough  for  the  moment 
that  an  avaricious  nation  of  shopkeepers  should  be  compelled  to 
concede  the  “freedom  of  the  seas’’  and  share  their  commercial 
gains  with  equally  discerning  but  less  favoured  peoples.  For  the 
annihilation  of  two  allied  Powers  Russia  was  to  find  her  com- 
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pensation  in  the  acquisition  of  Finland  and  the  partition  of  the  || 
Ottoman  Empire.  Before  the  two  Emperors  met  at  Tilsit,  i 

Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  Minister,  had  suggested  a  scheme  of  i 
partition  by  w'hich  Kussia  was  to  get  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  i 

Bulgaria,  and  Eoumelia,  with  the  city  of  Constantinople,  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Dardanelles;  France  was  to  have  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago;  Austria,  Bosnia  and  Serbia;  and 
reconstituted  Poland  was  to  go  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  to 
cede  his  own  kingdom  to  Prussia.  The  scheme  had  the  merit  of 
completeness,  but  Najwleon  was  in  no  mood  to  negotiate  with  a 
humiliated  foe.  If  Prussia  was  suffered  to  survive  at  all  it  was  to  ' 
be  on  terms  dictated  by  Napoleon.  * 

In  the  secret  articles  arranged  at  Tilsit  France  was  to  have  | 
the  bocliS  di  Cattaro,  and,  failing  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  within  three  months,  wms  to  join  Russia  in  | 
expelling  the  Turks  from  the  whole  of  their  European  dominions 
except  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  province  of  Eoumelia.'  ' 
How  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  w’ere  to  be  apportioned  | 
\vas  not  specified,  though  Russia,  of  course,  wms  to  have  the 
Danubian  Principalities.  The  Danubian  Principalities,  even  if  I 
their  cession  w'ere  assured  by  Napoleon — a  large  assumption—  I 
were,  how’ever,  an  inadequate  recompense  for  the  desertion  of  | 
allies,  and  Alexander  intimated  to  Napoleon  that  Russia  I 
would  not  ultimately  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  | 
the  possession  of  Constantinople.  For  Constantinople,  as  Alex-  I 
ander  urged  with  unanswerable  logic,  was  the  “key  to  his  house.” 
The  suggestion  provoked  from  Napoleon  an  angry  retort : 
“Constantinople,  never!  That  would  mean  the  empire  of 
the  world.’’  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  at  Tilsit,  as  else¬ 
where,  Napoleon  had  only  one  object  in  view  :  to  engage  Europe  | 
at  large  in  his  contest  a  outrance  against  Great  Britain.  | 

As  for  the  Near  East,  his  policy  was  palpably  opportunist.  The  I 
gradual  publication  of  memoirs  and  documents  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly  clear  that  Napoleon  was  merely  amusing  Alexander  with  I 
hopes  of  rich  spoils  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  For  himself  he 
had  by  no  means  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  would  plump  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  for  its  annihilation.  His 
own  preference  was  in  favour  of  the  former  policy,  a  policy  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  accorded  with  the  unbro’Ken  traditions  of 
monarchical  France.^  But  Alexander  was  an  important  asset  in 
his  diplomatic  balance-sheet.  The  English  Foreign  Office  had  ! 
lately  passed  into  the  vigorous  hands  of  Canning,  and  English  | 

(1)  See  A.  Vandal,  NapoJeon  et  Aleyandre.  where  the  full  text  of  the  | 

Treaty  of  Tilsit  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  I.  | 

(2)  Cf.  Sorel,  L’Europe  et  la  Fevolution  Fran<^aise,  Vol.  I.  passim,  and  j 

Bourgeois,  Manuel  Ilistorique  de  la  Politique  Etrangere,  Vol.  I.  j 
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policy  was  showing  signs  of  unwonted  promptitude  and  energy. 

!  Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  on  the  Tilsit  Treaty  w’hen  Canning  coun- 
,  termined  the  whole  conspiracy  by  seizing  the  Danish  fleet  and 
i  sending  prompt  succour  to  Portugal  and  Spain.  More  than  ever 
!  j^apoleon  was  in  need  of  his  Eussian  ally.  Grandiose  schemes  of 
■  policy  in  the  East  must,  therefore,  be  dangled  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Tsar,  and  there  was  talk  of  a  joint  attack,  French,  Austrian, 

I*  and  Eussian,  upon  Constantinople,  which  was  to  be  the  base  of  an 
!  expedition  to  India.  The  Tsar  was  prudent  enough  to  wish  to  make 
sure  of  Constantinople  before  going  farther.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
^  must  first  be  disposed  of  ;  France  might  have  Bosnia,  Albania,  and 
!  Greece;  Austria’s  share  was  to  be  Serbia  and  Eoumelia,  with 

I’  possession  of  Salonika  as  a  strategical  and  commercial  base  on  the 
^gean ;  Russia  herself  was  to  have  the  Danubian  Principalities, 
Bulgaria,  and  Constantinople,  with  undivided  command  of  the 
Straits.  Coulaincourt,  indeed,  insisted  that  if  Russia  took  Con¬ 
stantinople  France  must  have  the  Dardanelles,  but  Alexander 
justly  observed  that  Constantinople  was  important  to  Russia  only 
so  far  as  it  would  give  access  to  the  Mediterranean.  France  was 
welcome  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  the  key  to  the  Straits  must  be 
in  Russia’s  keeping.^ 

The  whole  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Tilsit  conspirators 
are  of  singular  interest,  both  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  the 
offer  subsequently  made  by  the  Tsar  Nicholas  to  Great  Britain. 
They  are,  moreover,  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  conclusions 
already  quoted  from  M.  Serge  Goriainow.  But  while  the  eyes 
of  Russia  were  fixed  upon  the  Near  East,  Napoleon  preferred  to 
,  avoid  inconvenient  details  by  pointing  to  the  rich  prize  which 
awaited  bold  enterprise  in  the  Farther  East.  Constantinople  was 
the  goal  of  the  Tsar;  Napoleon’s  one  supreme  object  was  the 
humiliation  of  England.  The  bargain  sealed  at  Tilsit  was  renewed 
in  October,  1808,  at  Erfurt,  w'hen  Napoleon  held  high  court  for 
his  august  Russian  ally  and  the  vassal  Kings  and  Princes  of  the 
Rhcinbund.  But  the  years  w^ent  on ;  the  Tsar  gradually  realised 
that  the  promises  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt  were  alike  empty.  Finland 
I  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Sweden  ;  even  the  Danubian  Principalities 
were  denied  to  Russia ;  meanwhile,  Napoleon’s  encroachments  in 
North  Germany,  notably  the  annexation  of  Oldenburg,  caused 
growing  uneasiness  in  St.  Petersburg  ;  still  more  was  caused  by  his 
suspicious  solicitude  on  behalf  of  the  Poles ;  above  all,  Russia,  like 
j  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  being  strangled  in  the  grip  of  the 
I  Continental  Blockade. 

I  Napoleon,  convinced  that  his  hollow  friendship  with  Alexander 
1  must  soon  give  way  to  open  war,  made  characteristic  efforts  to 

(1)  Cf.  Vandal,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  to  Vol.  I.,  and  Driault,  La  Question 
I  d'Orient,  an  admirable  work,  to  which  I  acknowledge  my  obligations. 
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isolate  his  victim.  He  even  tried  to  come  to  terms  with  England 
Indignantly  repelled  by  her,  he  tried  the  Sultan,  but  the  Sultan 
preferred  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  England  and  purchased  peace 
with  Russia  by  the  cession  of  Bessarabia. 

The  peace  between  the  Tsar  and  the  Sultan  thus  opportunely 
concluded  at  Bucharest  (May,  1812)  remained  unbroken  until  the 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks  opened  yet  another  phase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Eastern  Question.  So  long  as  Canning  lived  Russia 
got  no  chance  of  exploiting  the  Greek  revolt  to  her  own  exclusive 
advantage.  But  his  death  in  1827  left  the  field  open  to  Russia. 
She  quickly  occupied  it,  and  after  two  years’  stubborn  fighting 
dictated  to  the  Sultan  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829).  That 
Treaty  secured  virtual  autonomy  for  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
under  Russian  protection ;  the  Tsar’s  title  to  Georgia  and  the 
other  Caucasian  provinces  was  acknowledged  by  the  Sultan,  and 
Russian  traders  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions  were  henceforward  to 
be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Russian  consuls. 

Four  years  later  Russia  wrung  from  the  necessities  of  the 
Porte  an  even  more  notable  concession.  Greatly  alarmed  by  the 
progress  of  his  rebellious  vassal,  Mahomet  Ali,  the  Sultan  turned 
to  the  Tsar  for  help.  The  help  w^as  given,  but  the  price  had  to 
be  paid.  By  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  Russia  at  last  obtained 
virtual  command  of  the  Straits.  Russia  bound  herself  to  render 
unlimited  assistance  to  the  Porte  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  return 
the  Sultan  undertook  to  close  the  Straits  to  the  ships  of  war  of 
all  nations,  while  permitting  free  egress  to  the  Russian  fleet.’ 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Sultan  had  become  the  vassal 
of  the  Tsar. 

The  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  to  continue  in  force  only  for 
eight  years.  Before  that  period  had  elapsed  it  was  torn  up  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  by  the  First  and  Second  Treaties  of 
London  (1840  and  1841)  the  exclusively  Russian  protectorate  over 
the  Porte  was  exchanged  for  the  collective  protectorate  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  inheritor  and  executor  of  the  policy  of  Canning, 
and  both  owed  the  inspiration  of  their  Near  Eastern  policy  to  the 
younger  Pitt.  Pitt  and  his  disciples  definitely  repudiated  the 
claim  of  Russia  to  an  exclusive  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 
and  after  the  Treaties  of  London  that  claim  w’as  never  reaflQrmed. 

Nor  did  Russia  attempt  to  question  the  fact  that  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  events  in  South-Eastern  Europe  England  was  vitally 
interested.  On  the  contrary,  the  Tsar  Nicholas  made  tw'o  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  frank  and  friendly  understanding. 
The  first  w’as  wdien  he  visited  England  in  1844;  the  second  w'as 

(1)  Goriainow,  Le  Bofphort  et  les  Dardanelles,  pp.  42,  43. 
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i  jjj  the  course  of  his  historic  interviews  with  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War.  I  have  treated  this  matter  in 
detail  elsewhere.^  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Nicholas 
proposed  that  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Eoumania  should  be  erected 
into  independent  States  under  Kussian  protection,  while  England 
should  secure  her  road  to  India  by  the  annexation  of  Egypt, 
Crete,  and  Cyprus.  As  for  Constantinople,  the  Tsar  protested  to 
Seymour  that  Eussia  had  no  desire  to  occupy  it  permanently, 
but  neither  would  she  allow  it  to  fall  to  England,  France,  or  any 
other  Great  Power.  Least  of  all  would  she  tolerate  a  revival  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  with  Constantinople  as  its  capital,  in 
favour  of  the  modern  Greeks.  The  refusal  of  England  to  treat 
on  this  basis  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Crimean  War. 

That  war  registered  a  definite  set-back  to  the  policy  of  Eussia 
in  the  Near  East.  It  has,  indeed,  become  fashionable  to  affirm 
that  as  regards  England  the  war  was  a  blunder,  if  not  a  crime. 
Sir  Eobert  Morier  declared  roundly  that  it  was  “the  only  per-' 
fectly  useless  modern  war  that  has  been  waged.”  ^  It  is  interest¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  recall  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Lord 
Cromer,  recently  reaffirmed,  that  “had  it  not  been  for  the  Crimean 
War  and  the  policy  subsequently  adopted  by  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Government  the  independence  of  the  Balkan  States  would  never 
have  been  achieved  and  the  Eussians  would  now  be  in  possession 
of  Constantinople.”®  This  judgment,  weighty  in  itself,  ought  to 
be  emphasised,  for  it  compels  attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  is  too  frequently  forgotten,  if  not  ignored.  The  Black  Sea 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were,  indeed,  torn  up  at  Bismarck’s 
instigation  in  1870,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  assumed  that  the 
sacrifices  made  in  the  Crimean  War  had  gone  for  naught.  But 
too  hastily.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1869)  had  profoundly 
modified  the  situation,  and  Lord  Derby  expressed  the  best  English 
opinion  of  his  day  when  he  declared  in  1870  that  “he  would  fight 
for  the  neutrality  of  Egypt,  but  not  for  the  neutrality  of  the 
I  Black  Sea.”  The  chance  given  by  the  Crimean  War  to  the 
Balkan  States  has  also  been  forgotten.  The  repulsion  of  Eussia 
from  Constantinople  raised,  of  course,  a  more  controversial 
question. 

Twenty-two  years  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  it  was  again  raised 
and  in  a  form  even  more  acute.  In  1878  Eussia  found  herself  at  the 
gates  of  Constantinople.  Again  the  prize  was  denied  to  her  by 
the  intervention  of  England.  Again  that  action  proved  to  be  of 
i  immense  advantage  to  the  Balkan  States  :  notably  to  Greece  and 

(1)  See  Marriott,  England  since  Waterloo,  pp.  219  seq.  Cf.  also  the  Duke  of 
Argyll’s  Autobiography,  I.,  436  seq.,  and  Queen  Victoria’s  Letters,  II.,  13-23 
and  532-9. 

(2)  Memoirs,  II.,  215. 

VOL.  XCIX.  N.S.  8* 


(3)  Essays,  p.  275. 
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Serbia,  hardly  less,  perhaps,  though  not  so  obviously,  to  Bulgaria. 
Was  it  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  Russia  herself? 

This  paper  opened  with  a  pledge  that  it  would  confine  itself 
to  a  disclosure  of  the  past,  and  this  must,  even  in  the  face  of 
strong  temptation,  be  fulfilled.  One  observation  may,  however, 
be  permitted.  The  future  of  Constantinople  cannot  be  determined 
until  the  close  of  the  present  w^ar.  The  solution  of  an  historic 
problem  must  form  part  of  the  general  settlement  which  peace, 
it  is  hoped,  will  bring.  Meanwhile,  very  great  mischief  has 
already  been  wrought  in  the  Near  East,  and  even  in  the  Farther 
East,  by  the  premature,  and  apparently  gratuitous,  announcement 
as  to  the  destination  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  It  goes  without 
saying  that,  presuming  the  victory  of  the  Entente  Powers,  the 
claims  and  wishes  of  Russia  will  deserve,  and  will  receive,  the 
most  cordial  and  sympathetic  consideration  at  the  hands  of  her 
Allies.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  announcement  affords  one  more 
illustration  of  the  tactlessness,  the  short-sightedness,  the  complete 
lack  of  perspective  or  consistency  which  has  from  first  to  last 
characterised  English  diplomacy  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  the 
Near  East.  We  counted  on  the  neutrality  of  Bulgaria;  we  hoped 
for  the  active  assistance  of  Roumania  and  Greece.  Which  of 
these  expectations  was  •  likely  to  be  furthered  by  the  definite 
announcement  that  the  custody  of  the  Straits  was  henceforth  to 
be  confided  to  a  powerful  commercial  competitor  and  political 
rival  ?  Russia  has  sustained  her  part  in  the  common  cause  with 
superb  gallantry ;  if  that  cause  is  crowned  with  victory  there  is 
no  reward  for  which  Russia  may  ask  to  which  she  is  not,  by 
common  consent,  entitled.  But  victory  is  not  yet  attained.  To 
attain  it  we  have  need  not  only  of  irresistible  force,  but  of  wise  and 
far-seeing  diplomacy.  Least  of  all  can  we  afford  to  alienate  any 
ix)ssible  allies.  In  the  meantime,  therefore,  the  less  said  by 
responsible  statesmen  as  to  the  ultimate  division  of  the  spoils 
the  sooner  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  divide  them. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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I. 

If  anyone  had  prophesied,  two  years  ago,  that  in  a  war  between 
Germany  and  France  the  sons  of  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson  would  make  themselves  conspicuous  as  partisans  of 
Germany,  he  would  have  been  reckoned  a  most  paradoxical 
prophet.  If  he  had  added  that  this  partisanship  would  survive 
the  colossal  baseness  and  cruelty  of  the  German  treatment  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  systematic  brutalisation  of  warfare  by  the  German 
General  Staff,  he  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn.  Yet  this 
is  the  melancholy  fact  which  faces  us  to-day.  Lovers  of  Norway 
—and  there  are  many  among  us — cannot  but  be  deeply  pained 
by  it.  Admirers  and  students  of  the  two  great  men  whose  names 
these  gentlemen  bear  must  be  filled  with  wonder,  not  to  say 
bewilderment.  They  have  not  been  swept  away  by  a  torrent  of 
unreasoning  national  prejudice.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  their  own  country — if  they  can  be  said  to  have  a 
country — they  are  in  a  decided  minority.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
explain  an  attitude  of  mind  which  is  certainly  neither  hereditary 
nor  national  ? 

In  a  sense,  Germany  has  good  ground  to  plume  herself  upon 
their  partisanship,  for  it  is  simply  due  to  the  influence  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  intimate  personal  contact.  Sigurd  Ibsen  was  brought 
up  mainly  in  Germany,  with  intervals  spent  in  Italy.  Of  France 
he  has  small  personal  knowledge ;  of  England  practically  none. 
Where  Bjorn  Bjornson  was  educated  I  do  not  know ;  but  as  he 
was  a  mere  youth  when  he  went  on  the  German  stage,  it  is  clear 
that  he  must  have  spoken  German  from  boyhood  upwards.  We 
must,  then,  admit  that  intimate  knowledge  of  Germany  has 
begotten  in  the  minds  of  these  two  men,  not  fear  and  dislike  of 
the  German  spirit,  but  rather  admiration,  and,  in  Bjornson’s  case, 
enthusiasm.  Ibsen’s  sedater  temperament  does  not  readily 
kindle  to  fever  heat ;  but  even  he,  having  persuaded  himself  that 
a  German  victory  is  probable,  faces  the  contingency  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

We  need  not  be  greatly  disturbed  by  Herr  Bjornson’s  pro- 
Germanism.  He  is  a  clever  actor  and  manager,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  the  artistic  temperament ;  but  no  one  has  ever  taken 
him  seriously  as  an  intellectual  force.  From  the  outset  of  the 
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war  he  made  himself  a  sort  of  semi-official  agent  for  the  propa-  | 
gation  of  “  German  Truth  ”  in  Scandinavia,  and  thereby  incurred  I 
a  good  deal  of  unpopularity,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  I 
seem  to  have  damped  his  ardour.  The  arguments  by  which  he  i 
defends  his  faith  are  unknown  to  me.  Perhaps  we  might  have  \ 
learnt  them  through  a  lecture  he  was  to  have  given  in  Copenhatren  5 
some  weeks  ago ;  but  the  unsympathetic  Danes  would  not  listen  I  ^ 
to  him.  They  preferred  to  sing  “Tipperary,”  and  the  lecturer  i  ^ 
retired  discomfited.  It  was  indeed  a  heroic  enterprise  to  seek  * 

to  persuade  a  Danish  audience  that  Germany  was  their  true  ^ 

friend,  and,  by  rights,  we  ought  to  regret  that  the  intrepid  ^ 

spokesman  of  Hohenzollernism  was  denied  a  fair  hearing;  but  ^ 

the  natural  man  cannot  refrain  from  chuckling.  Instead  of  “Tip- 
perary  ”  the  audience  might  have  intoned  an  exquisite  little  lyric  o 

addressed  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  to  the  Dannebrog— the  ^ 

Danish  flag — when  it  was  trampled  to  earth  in  1864  by  Prussia  F 

and  Austria,  the  accomplices  of  to-day.  “Once,”  said  the  poet,  f 

“the  Dannebrog  seemed  snow-white  and  rose-red;  now  we  see  ® 

it,  corpse-w'hite  and  blood-red,  sink  down  like  a  wounded  sea-  i’ 

gull,  bleeding  to  death.”  But  a  much  more  recent  utterance  of  ^ 

his  father’s  might  also  have  been  recalled  to  the  lecturer’s  mind. 
When  it  was  rumoured  in  1890  that  some  sort  of  alliance  had  ^ 
been  concluded  between  the  King  of  Sw^eden  (then  also  King 
of  Norw'ay)  and  the  Kaiser,  Bjornson  said,  in  a  speech  at 
Lillestrom  : —  s' 


“It  is  not  true  that  we  will  join  with  Germany  in  a  league  against  France. 
That  would  be  like  forming  a  league  against  freedom  :  for  France  and 
freedom  are  synonymous  terms.  ...  To  France  more  than  to  any  other 
country  do  we  owe  it  that  we  are  to-day  a  free  people;  and  therefore  the 
freedom  of  the  French  people  is  dearer  to  us  every  day.  Were  it  to  be  extin¬ 
guished  in  a  war  with  Germany,  the  outlook  in  Europe  would  be  dark 
indeed.” 

Little  did  the  speaker  of  these  words  foresee  that  his  son  would 
make  himself  the  willing,  nay  eager,  tool  of  Germany  in  a  war 
confessedly  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  “bleeding  France  white,” 
“so  that  she  may  never  come  across  our  path  again.”  Bjornson 
knew  and  respected  Germany — why  should  he  not?  He  even, 
I  think,  dallied  in  his  later  years  with  some  sort  of  Pan-Teutonic 
ideal.  But  he  had,  as  his  great  rival  truly  said,  “a  kingly  soul.” 
He  w’ould  never  have  been  false  to  France,  and  most  assuredly 
he  wmiild  never  have  condoned  the  giant  crime  against  Belgium, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  German  exploits.  He,  too,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  denied  a  hearing  in  Denmark,  but  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  by  the  people  ;  for  his  impetuous  and  splendid  eloquence 
would  have  taken  little  enough  account  of  the  nice  conventions 
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ij  A  very  different  man  from  Bjorn  Bjornson  is  his  brother-in- 

S  law,  Sigurd  Ibsen.  His  character  and  attainments  render  his 

t  defection  a  serious  matter.  He  has  a  keen  analytic  intelligence 

I  which  he  has  cultivated  assiduously ;  he  is  shrewd,  cautious, 
unimpressionable ;  and  he  is  a  man  of  affairs,  who,  passing 
through  diplomacy  into  politics,  became  a  Minister  of  State  under 
the  Bernadette  dynasty  in  Norway.  He  was  for  some  time  the 
Norw'egian  Minister  in  attendance  upon  King  Oscar  in  Stock¬ 
holm  ;  and  perhaps  his  present  attitude  may  be  in  part  traceable 
to  Swedish  influence.  It  is  significant  that  since  the  separation 
of  Norway  from  Sweden  he  has  withdrawn  from  political  life. 
The  inner  history  of  this  retirement  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
permissible  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  1905,  his 
temperamental  caution  got  the  better  of  him,  and  his  foreign 
education  and  culture  placed  him  out  of  sympathy  with  the  deeper 
instincts  of  his  own  countrymen.  Since  1905  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  He  has  produced  a  play  of  no  small  merit ; 
he  has  written  many  serious  and  admirable  essays ;  and  in  a  book 
called  “Menneskelig  Kvintessens  ”  ^  he  has  made  a  very  note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  sociological  thought. 

I  propose  to  apply  to  his  present  pro-Germanism  the  touch¬ 
stone  not  only  of  his  father’s,  but  of  his  own  ideas  and  ideals. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  let  me  mention  two  definite  points  of 
fact  on  which  he  goes  seriously  astray. 

He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  accept  uncritically  the  German 
legend  that  Britain  has,  out  of  jealousy,  adopted  a  dog-in-the- 
manger  attitude  towards  Germany,  and  maliciously  impeded  her 
legitimate  expansion.  This  is  implied  in  his  remark  that  we 
would  have  “found  it  cheaper”  to  make  way  for  Germany’s 
colonial  ambitions  than  to  attempt  forcibly  to  check  them.  In¬ 
credible  though  it  be,  this  reads  almost  as  though  Dr.  Ibsen 
were  ignorant  of  the  essential  nature  of  Britain’s  Colonial  Empire. 
He  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  our  so-called  Colonies  are  in 
reality  independent  nations — almost  as  independent  as  Norway, 

I  much  more  independent  than  Bavaria  or  Wiirtemberg.  They 
are  ours  to  protect,  not  ours  to  give  away,  to  Germany  or  anyone 
else.  Their  national  life  was  firmly  established  long  before  Ger¬ 
many  had  manifested  or  even  conceived  any  colonial  ambitions. 
Since  she  began  to  seek  oversea  expansion  we  have  not  prevented 
her  from  acquiring  vast  territories.  Tf  she  is  dissatisfied  with 

j  (1)  A  baflling  title,  and  not,  I  think,  a  good  one.  It  means,  literally, 
"Human  Quintessence.” 
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them  and  cannot  make  them  pay,  that  is  not  our  fault.  It  is  true 
we  have  possessions  in  India  and  Egypt  which  do  not  stand  on 
the  same  basis  as  our  Colonies ;  but  it  cannot  be  seriously  suw- 
gested  that  we  should  or  could  give  them  away.  The  time  may 
come  when  we  may  hand  over  the  control  of  these  great  regions 
to  their  own  people,  educated  for  self-government ;  but  that  time 
is  not  yet.  To  yield  them  up  voluntarily  to  another  over-lord 
would  be  nothing  short  of  a  base  betrayal ;  for,  however  little 
they  may  love  our  administration,  they  have  manifested  no  desire 
to  exchange  it  for  Prussian  rule.  Where,  then,  have  we  vexa- 
tiously,  or  even  ungenerously,  stood  in  the  way  of  any  legitimate 
and  practicable  German  ambition  ?  Perhaps  Dr.  Ibsen  may  reply 
“In  Morocco.”  Ah,  yes! — after  Germany,  by  deliberately  chal¬ 
lenging  the  naval  power  on  which  our  very  life  depends,  had 
driven  us  into  the  arms  of  France.  Then  we  cordially  sympa¬ 
thised  with  the  natural  objection  of  France  to  finding  Prussia  on 
her  Algerian  as  well  as  on  her  Alsatian  frontier ;  while  for  our 
own  part  we  no  less  naturally  objected  to  seeing  a  strong  naval 
Power  established  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  most  ele¬ 
mentary  instinct  of  self-preservation  (how  amply  justified  let 
Belgium  bear  witness  1)  led  us  to  oppose  a  German  encroachment 
which  was  at  least  as  much  directed  towards  maritime  supremacy 
as  towards  colonial  expansion  properly  so-called.  If  Dr.  Ibsen 
thinks  that  we  would  have  “found  it  cheaper”  to  acquiesce  in 
Germany’s  declared  ambition  to  make  herself  as  strong  at  sea 
as  on  land,  there  is  an  end  to  the  argument.  If  he  does  not  take 
up  this  impossible  position,  one  would  like  to  know  at  w’hat  point 
he  thinks  we  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  make  way 
for  German  ambitions,  but  failed  to  do  so.  While  Germany  was 
friendly  we  were  friendly.  It  was  not  till  Germany  had  very 
clearly  said  “Cave,  adsum  1  ”  that  we  began  to  look  to  our 
defences. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  point  on  which  Dr.  Ibsen’s  pro- 
German  sympathies  lead  him  demonstrably  astray.  He  remarks 
that  France  and  England  set  up  to  be  the  champions  of  small 
nationalities,  but  that  the  emptiness  of  this  pretext  is  proved  by 
their  conduct  towards  Greece.  An  amazing  assertion,  indeed! 
By  what  process  of  ingenuity  can  Dr.  Ibsen  discover  the  smallest 
substantial  analogy  betw^een  the  case  of  Greece  and  the  case  of 
Belgium?  Had  France  and  Great  Britain  guaranteed  by  treaty 
the  neutrality  of  Greece?  Had  any  French  or  British  minister 
solemnly  reaffirmed  that  promise  in  Parliament,  as  Herr  von 
Jagow,  in  the  Reichstag,  reaffirmed  the  promise  to  Belgium  so 
lately  as  April  29th,  1913?  Did  they  keep  up  this  shameful 
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duplicity  to  the  very  last  moment,^  and  then  throw  ofE  the  mask  of 
faith  and  friendship,  to  reveal  behind  it  the  hideous  countenance 
of  a  frenzied  Jack-the-Kipper?  Or,  to  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  other  point  of  view  ;  Was  Belgium  bound  by  treaty,  not  to 
preserve  neutrality,  but  to  come  to  the  aid  of  one  of  the  allies  of 
Germany?  Did  her  leading  statesman,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
majority  in  her  Parliament,  acknowledge  this  treaty  and  propose  to 
act  upon  it?  Did  he  invite  Germany  to  enter  Belgian  territory? 
And  was  he  only  at  the  last  moment  overthrown  by  a  practical 
covp  d’etat  of  the  King,  who  put  upon  the  treaty  of  alliance 
another  interpretation,  legitimate,  perhaps,  but  certainly  belated? 
Not  one  of  these  questions  can  Dr.  Ibsen  answ'er  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  ;  but  they  must  all  be  so  answ^ered  before  a  real  parallel  can 
be  drawn  betw'een  Greece  and  Belgium.  As  for  any  comparison 
between  the  material  consequences  of  the  Allies’  action  in  Greece 
and  the  German  irruption  into  Belgium,  it  is  immeasurably  and 
tragically  absurd. 


III. 

Now’  let  118  briefly  consider  Dr.  Ibsen’s  attitude  towards  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  light  of  his  father’s  views  and  ideals.  Henrik  Ibsen 
would  have  been  the  last  to  pretend  that  a  son  should  be  governed 
by  his  father’s  authority ;  nor  am  I  advancing  any  such  claim. 
I  do  not  reproach  Dr.  Ibsen  with  differing  from  his  father,  but 
I  lament  that  he  should  differ  for  the  worse. 

It  w’as  very  largely  his  exasperation  with  his  countrymen  for 
betraying  (as  he  thought)  the  cause  of  Denmark  that  drove 
Henrik  Ibsen  out  of  Norway  in  1864.  It  was  the  same  indigna¬ 
tion  that  inspired,  in  great  measure,  his  noblest  poems,  “Brand  ’’ 
and  “Peer  Gynt.’’  Then  came  1870,  and  a  war  which,  though 
engineered  by  Bismarck,  was  as  well  justified  as  any  preventive 
war  can  be,  since  the  French  Empire,  with  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer  on  its  throne,  was  a  very  real  threat  to  Germany.  It 
was  a  war,  too,  conducted  without  one-tenth  part  of  the  ruthless¬ 
ness  which  has  stained  the  record  of  the  past  eighteen  months, 
barbarity  not  having  as  yet  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  German 
virtue.  Yet  throughout  that  war  Henrik  Ibsen  lived  in  Dresden, 
an  utterly  unsympathetic  spectator  of  the  German  transports  of 
victory.  In  December,  1870,  he  addressed  to  a  Swedish  lady 
besieged  in  Paris  a  “Balloon-Letter”  in  rhyme,  which  would 
have  had  a  hard  time  with  the  German  censorship  had  it  fallen 


(1)  Only  a  few  hours  before  he  delivered  Germany’s  ultimatum  to  Belgium,  the 
German  Minister  in  Brussels  had  declared  his  personal  belief  that  Belgium  might 
feel  quite  secure. 
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into  official  hands.  “I,”  he  said,  “am  scarcely  less  besieged  ! 
than  you,  surrounded  with  lumpish  German  bombast-heroes,  with  { 
shouting  and  bragging  and  flagging,  and  what  passes  for  sintiinff  I 
of  Die  Wacht  am  Rhein”  It  is,  he  declares,  a  mechanical 
mathematical  war,  in  which  no  hero-figure  stands  out.  “  Generals  i 
Number  This  and  Number  That,  under  Prussia’s  funereal  ^ 
colours,”  are  achieving  a  “cipher-victory,”  a  triumph  of  mere 
calculation  and  organisation.  “Herr  von  Moltke  has  murdered 
the  poetry  of  war.”  But,  says  the  poet,  in  a  prophetic  couplet  I 
w’hich  has  waited  forty-five  years  for  its  fulfilment  ; — 

“  Triumph  in  disaster  soon  wall  merge, 

Prussia’s  sword  will  turn  to  Prussia’s  scourge.” 

Whatever  be  the  end  of  the  present  struggle,  Ibsen’s  insight 
has  justified  itself.  In  a  war  still  more  machine-made  and 
machine-driven  than  that  of  1870,  Germany  is  paying  an  awful 
price  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  working  out  in  blood  the  virus 
of  victory,  absorbed  into  her  system  at  Sedan  and  Versailles.  Yet 
this  is  the  occasion  chosen  by  Ibsen’s  son  to  appear  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  uncompromising  admirer  of  Germany  and  all  her 
works!  Can  he  wonder  at  our  astonishment  and  our  regret? 

“The  old  illusory  France  has  collapsed,”  Ibsen  wTote  to  George 
Brandes  in  the  last  days  of  1870,  “and  as  soon  as  the  new,  real 
Prussia  does  the  same,  we  shall  be  with  one  bound  in  a  new 
age.  .  .  .  What  is  all-important  is  a  revolution  of  the  spirit  of 
man.”  And  again,  two  months  later,  he  said  to  the  same  corre¬ 
spondent  :  “The  State  is  the  curse  of  the  individual.  With  what 
is  the  strength  of  Prussia  as  a  State  bought?  With  the  merging 
of  the  individual  in  the  political  and  geographical  concept.  The 
waiter  makes  the  best  soldier.”  The  “new,  real  Prussia”  was 
further  from  collapse  than  Ibsen  perhaps  imagined.  It  has  gone 
on  for  nearly  half  a  century  doing  everything  that  he  detested, 
tightening  the  clutch  of  the  State  on  the  individual,  and  fighting 
tooth  and  nail  against  that  “revolution  of  the  spirit  of  man”  for 
which  he  yearned.  Now,  when  there  is  good  hope  that  the 
moment  of  collapse  may  be  at  hand,  Ibsen’s  son  persuades  him¬ 
self  that  it  has  been  staved  off,  and  openly  rejoices  in  the  fact¬ 
or  the  illusion !  Truly  this  is  a  great  Germany  victory. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Ibsen  himself  did  not  remain  fixed 
at  the  standpoint  of  1870,  but  developed  from  year  to  year  and  I 
from  play  to  play.  This  is  true ;  but  no  one  can  pretend  that 
he  developed  in  the  direction  of  Prussianism.  Freedom  was  to 
the  end  his  watchword.  He  did  not,  indeed,  identify  freedom 
with  democracy.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  weaknesses  of 
popular  government,  and  to  the  tyrannies  that  are  practised  under 
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its  name.  He  satirised  it  more  than  once — notably  in  “An 
Enemy  of  the  People  ’’ — without  inquiring  too  particularly 
whether  any  other  known  form  of  political  organisation  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  it.  But  can  anyone  suppose  that  when  Dr.  Stockmann 
denounced  the  “compact  liberal  majority,”  he  had  in  his  mind 
any  lurking  admiration  for  Kaiserism  or  for  any  analogous  form 
of  rule?  There  is  no  room  for  conjecture  in  the  matter,  for  the 
worthy  doctor  is  careful  to  guard  against  any  such  misunder¬ 
standing.  If  he  is  not  an  ordinary  radical,  still  less  is  he  an 
ordinary  conservative.  He  has  “no  words  to  waste  on  the  little, 
narrow-chested,  short-winded  crew  that  lie  in  our  wake.  Pulsat¬ 
ing  life  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.”  He  “cherishes  the 
comfortable  conviction  that  these  laggards,  these  relics  of  a 
decaying  order  of  thought,  are  diligently  cutting  their  own 
throats.”  “I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  abide  leading  men!  ”  he 
exclaims.  “  They  are  like  goats  in  a  young  plantation  :  they  do 
harm  at  every  point,  they  block  the  path  of  a  free  man  wherever 
he  turns.”  These  phrases  might  have  been  minted  for  the  special 
behoof  of  the  Prussian  Junker;  and  the  Prussian  bureaucrat 
i  comes  in  for  his  turn  when  the  doctor  expresses  his  supreme 
contempt  for  the  man  who  “thinks  the  thoughts  and  holds  the 
opinions  of  his  official  superiors.”  In  sum,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  Henrik  Ibsen  accepting  as  a  substitute  for  democracy 
an  autocrat  by  divine  right,  posing  in  shining  armour,  and  claim¬ 
ing  a  commission  from  heaven  to  order  his  soldiers  to  shoot  down 
their  parents  and  their  brothers  if  he,  the  All-Highest,  considers  it 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  State.  Yet  this  is  the  more  than 
mediaeval  conception  of  monarchy  to  which  a  German  victory 
would  give  a  new  lease  of  life. 

If  Henrik  Ibsen’s  personal  ideal  is  anywhere  to  be  discovered, 
it  is  in  Rosmer’s  dream  of  converting  the  world  into  an  abode 
of  “happy  noble-men” — an  expression  which  sounds  ridiculous  in 
English  but  is  beautiful  in  Norwegian.  This  would  be  the  result 
of  that  “revolution  of  the  spirit  of  man”  which  Ibsen  discerned 
to  be  the  one  remedy  for  human  ills.  Would  a  triumph  of 
Prussianism  bring  it  sensibly  nearer?  Would  Rosmer  or  his 
creator  have  applauded  the  happy  noble-men  of  Zabern  and 
I  Louvain? 

IV. 

We  have  granted,  however,  that  a  man  is  in  no  way  bound  to 
be  loyal  to  his  father’s  ideals.  Dr.  Ibsen’s  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  is  not,  in  itself,  a  delinquency,  though  we  must  hope 
that  he  may  one  day  recognise  in  it  a  blunder.  But  what  about 
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loyalty  to  his  own  ideals?  How  comes  it  that  the  author  of 
“  Human  Quintessence  ”  (1911)  has,  in  less  than  five  years,  drifted 
so  far  from  the  position  he  took  up  in  that  remarkable  book? 

The  principal  essay,  and  that  which  strikes  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  volume,  is  entitled  “  Why  Politics  Lag  Behind.”  Political 
action,  says  Dr.  Ibsen,  is  never  abreast,  or  nearly  abreast,  of 
political  thought.  The  highest  claim  that  can  ever  be  made  for 
it  is  that  it  represents  “  sound  common  sense  ” ;  and  very  often 
it  does  not  even  do  that.  “An  artist  or  a  man  of  science,”  he 
says,  “will  scarcely  thank  you  if  you  congratulate  him  on  pro¬ 
ducing  work  that  answers  the  requirements  of  sound  common 
sense  ”  ;  but  the  politician  who  carries  a  Bill  or  concludes  a  treaty 
of  which  this  can  be  said  is  thought  to  have  achieved  little  less 
than  a  miracle.  “Why  should  this  be  the  case?”  Dr.  Ibsen 
inquires ;  and  his  answer  is  that  in  politics  reason  is  still  subor¬ 
dinated  to  force.  I  do  his  theory  some  injustice  in  thus  drastically 
summarising  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  theory  which  mainly  concerns 
us — it  is  the  arguments  and  illustrations  by  which  he  enforces  it. 

All  reasonable  people,  he  says,  are  unanimous  in  holding  that 
the  tax-payers’  money  would  much  better  be  employed  to  pro¬ 
ductive  ends  than  in  maintaining  fleets  and  armies.  “But  as 
soon  as  reasons  of  State  come  into  play,  such  absolutely  simple 
truths  are  transformed  into  problems  ”  : — 

“  Even  now,  when  the  opposition  to  international  arbitration-treaties  is 
abandoned,  and  they  have  become  usual,  Governments  seem  still  to  regard 
them  as  dangerous  instruments,  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
diplomacy  usually  tacks  on  to  them  a  clause  which  makes  them  inoperative 
precisely  in  the  serious  conjunctures  in  which  they  are  most  needed.  The 
two  Hague  Conferences  could  arrive  at  no  agreement  as  to  completely 
obligatory  arbitration,  and  as  to  the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments, 
they  had  simply  to  put  it  aside.” 

Yes;  and  why?  Because  Germany  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  proposals  for  which  she  did  not  conceal  her  contempt. 
Because  Germany  went  into  the  whole  Hague  movement  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  bring  it  to  naught.  Of  this  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt  :  German  political  waiters  boast  of  it.  When  Dr. 
Ibsen  wrote  that  “  all  reasonable  people  ”  are  unanimous  in  pre¬ 
ferring  arbitration  to  war,  he  must  have  known  that  he  was 
excluding  the  ruling  caste  of  Germany,  and  even  the  great  mass 
of  her  intellectuals,  from  the  class  of  “reasonable  people.”  I  say 
he  must  have  known,  for  these  people,  from  the  Kaiser  down¬ 
wards.  made  no  secret  of  their  war-worship.  To  do  them  justice, 
they  were  not  in  the  least  hypocritical  about  it,  or  not  more 
hypocritical  than  the  most  frigid  diplomatic  politeness  demanded. 
Dr.  Ibsen  may  reply  that  there  were  war-worshippers  in  other 
nations  as  well.  True ;  but,  except  in  the  nations  controlled  by 
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Germany,  they  were  in  a  vanishing  minority.  In  England,  at 
all  events,  the  party  in  power  since  1906,  together  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation,  would  have  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  any 
equitable  arrangement  for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  In  so 
far  as  any  “war  party  ”  can  be  said  to  have  existed  among  us,  it 
drew  its  whole  strength  from  the  threatening  attitude  of  Germany. 

It  said— how  truly  the  world  now  knows  to  its  cost — that  it  was 
useless  to  talk  about  arbitration  and  peace  while  Germany  was 
bent  on  war.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  willing  to  believe 
that  Germany’s  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  overjoyed  if  she  had  shown  the  smallest  symptom  of 
a  sincere  will  for  peace.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  was  Germany  that  paralysed  the  Hague  Conferences. 
If  she  had  thrown  her  influence  into  the  scale  of  reason  as 
decidedly  as  she  threw  it  into  the  opposite  scale,  war  between 
civilised  peoples  might  already  be  a  thing  of  the  pa..u.  Yet  Dr. 
Ibsen  now  comes  forward  as  a  partisan  of  the  nation  which  has 
not  only  made  politics  “lag  behind,”  but  has  hurled  Europe  back 
into  barbarism  ! 

A  little  further  on  he  says  : — ■ 

“Propositions  for  remedying  the  evils  of  armed  peace  are  met  with  so 
many  objections  that,  if  one  did  not  know  better,  one  might  believe  that 
military  expenditure  and  the  imminence  of  war  were  regarded  as  priceless 
advantages  to  which  we  must  cling  with  all  our  might.” 

What  he  means  by  the  phrase  italicised  I  cannot  imagine.  A 
man  of  his  wide  reading,  especially  in  German,  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  view  he  dismisses  as  preposterous  is  precisely  the 
view  held  by  the  writers  and  statesmen  who  have  shaped  German 
policy  for  the  past  fifty  years.  The  idea  that  war  is  not  merely 
a  necessary  evil,  but  an  indispensable  good,  and  that  peace  should 
be  nothing  but  a  preparation  for  war,  may  almost  be  called  a 
commonplace  of  German  thought.  If  I  began  to  take  down  books 
from  my  shelves,  I  could  fill  pages  with  quotations.  Let 
Treitschke’s  famous  declaration  serve  as  a  type  of  the  rest  :  “God 
will  see  to  it  that  war  always  recurs  as  a  drastic  medicine  for 
the  human  race.”  Germany,  then — official,  intellectual  Germany 
—holds  as  a  dogma  an  estimate  of  war  which  Dr.  Ibsen  assumes 
that  no  reasonable  person  can  hold.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
wicked  nonsense ;  but  how  can  he  desire  a  victory  which  would 
give  it  a  new  lease  of  life  ?  A  new  lease  of  life  among  the  “  lead¬ 
ing  men,”  that  is  to  say ;  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  no  con¬ 
ceivable  victory  would  prevent  the  German  people  from  realising 
that  the  “medicine”  is  a  little  too  “drastic”  for  their  taste. 

Almost  every  page  of  Dr.  Ibsen’s  admirable  essay  contains 
some  passage  that  seems  to  cry  aloud  against  his  present  attitude. 
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He  tells  US,  for  example,  that  “a  distorted  Darwinism  has  sought 
to  persuade  us  that  might  is  right  and  that  luck  is  the  sole 
measure  of  political  values.”  Yes — but  it  is  Germany  that  has 
distorted  Darwinism  to  suit  her  aggressive  ends.  If  in  other 
nations  such  misinterpretations  have  appeared  sporadically,  in 
Germany  they  are  endemic,  official,  uncontested.  Again,  Dr. 
Ibsen  remarks  that  : — 

“If  anarchists  are  reckless  of  human  life,  they  are  only  following  august 
examples.  The  difference  is  that  anarchists  kill  upwards,  while  sovereigns 
governments,  and  generals  prefer  to  kill  downwards;  and  that  the  deeds  the 
former  commit  en  ditail,  the  latter  commit  en  gros.” 

The  war  is  a  terrible  commentary  upon  this  saying ;  yet  Dr. 
Ibsen  accords  his  sympathy  to  the  men  that  made  the  war ! 

If,  as  is  probable,  he  denies  this — if  he  tells  us  that  all  the  f| 
belligerents  are  equally  at  fault,  or  even  that  the  main  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  with  the  Allies — that  merely  shows  that  his  initial 
pro-German  prejudice  has  blinded  him  to  the  plainest  facts  of 
recent  history.  That  it  is  possible  to  make  a  case  for  Germany 
no  one  denies.  It  is  true  that  she  was  surrounded  by  latent 
enmities  of  a  formidable  character ;  but  they  were  enmities  which 
she  herself  created  and  kept  alive  ;  and  they  would  have  remained 
latent,  and  might  ultimately  have  died  out,  had  she  shown  the 
least  disposition,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  to  live  at  peace 
with  her  neighbours.  Far  from  doing  so,  she  preached  war  and 
she  practised  bluff.  The  diplomatic  history  of  the  past  fifteen  years 
is  the  record  of  her  sabre-rattlings.  England,  as  German  writers 
admit — see  Reventlow’s  “Deutschlands  auswartige  Politik” 
passim — was,  until  the  end  of  last  century,  entirely  disposed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  her  friendship.  Then  the  frantic  outburst  of  hostility  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  Boer  War  put  us  on  our  guard ;  and  on  the  top  of 
that  came  her  declared  intention  to  challenge  the  sea  power  on 
which  our  national  existence  rests.  Here  lies  the  fundamental 
point  of  divergence  between  the  two  nations ;  and  it  is  Dr.  Ibsen’s 
failure  to  understand  this  that  vitiates  his  whole  argument.  He 
accepts  without  question  the  German  legend  that  it  is  com¬ 
mercial  rivalry  that  has  driven  us  to  war,  thereby  showing  a 
curious  ignorance  of  the  English  character.  That  w'e  did  not 
relish  German  competition  is  of  course  true ;  but  that  we  were 
capable  of  the  criminal  folly  of  flying  to  arms  in  order  to  defeat 
it  is  fantastically  untrue.  Our  entente  with  France  was  simply 
and  solely  due  to  Germany’s  deliberate  menace,  not  to  our  com¬ 
merce,  but  to  the  safety  of  our  island  and  of  those  younger  nations 
beyond  the  seas  whom  we  are  bound  to  protect.  When  Dr,  Ibsen 
says  that,  had  we  been  wise,  a  pacific  accommodation  with  Ger¬ 
many  would  have  been  possible,  he  says  what  is  not  true,  unless 
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he  Iiolds  that  we  would  have  been  wise  to  renounce,  with  our 
eyes  open,  our  insular  security,  and  expose  ourselves  to  the  fate 
cf  Belgium.  Nothing  less  would  have  satisfied  Germany  :  it  was 
our  unassailability  that  rankled  in  her  mind,  and  that  she  was 
immovably  bent  upon  challenging.  So  intense  was  her  longing 
to  strike  at  our  heart  that  she  could  not  even  dissemble  it  until 
she  had  disposed  of  France  and  Eussia,  and  had  thus  freed  her 
hands,  and  secured  the  requisite  treasure,  for  her  great  maritime 
adventure.  This  mis-timing  of  the  moves  in  her  gamble  for 
“Weltmacht  ”  will  one  day  rank,  I  have  little  doubt,  among  the 
supreme  stupidities  of  history. 

But  Dr.  Ibsen  has  eyes  only  for  Germany’s  successes ;  her 
blunders  and  her  failures  he  either  cannot  or  will  not  perceive. 
We  may  reasonably  hope,  then,  that  his  estimate  of  the  military 
situation,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  his  sympathies  are  largely 
influenced,  may  prove  as  erroneous  as  his  analysis  of  the  political 
factors  that  have  led  up  to  the  war. 

William  Archer. 


ARISTOPHANES,  THE  PACIFIST.— H. 


The  earlier  period  of  Aristophanes’  plays  ends  with  the  “Peace” 
of  421  B.c.  After  that  date  there  is  a  cessation  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  dramatist,  an  interval  of  six  years ;  and  when 
Aristophanes  once  more  steps  upon  the  stage  his  plays  exhibit  a 
slightly  different  tendency.  The  earlier,  as  we  have  found,  are 
very  combative  and  satirical,  and  are  animated  throughout  not 
only  by  a  dislike  of  the  war  party,  but  also  by  a  bitter  hostility 
against  Cleon  as  leading  statesman  of  Athens.  They  are,  as  we 
should  term  them,  distinctly  topical  plays.  After  the  peace  of 
Nicias  they  became  by  no  means  so  personal  or  so  pugnacious. 
For  instance.  The  Birds — a  comedy  which  was  enacted  in  Athens 
in  414  B.c. — is  in  great  measure  an  idyllic  piece,  as  though  the 
satirist  deliberately  sought  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  audience 
away  from  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  moment  to  a  purely 
imaginative  realm.  We  are  not,  of  course,  aware  why  Aristo¬ 
phanes  was  silent  for  six  years.  Doubtless  he  was  not  inactive, 
but  perhaps  he  might  have  thought  that,  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  covenant  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  there  was  a  real  chance 
of  the  spread  of  those  principles  which  he  had  himself  espoused — 
under  the  assumption  that  the  moderate  party  had  gained  the 
victory  in  Athens  and  that  no  immediate  disturbance  of  the  peace 
was  to  be  expected.  If  such  were  his  thoughts,  he  was  completely 
deceived.  But  there  also  might  have  been  other  reasons,  and  not 
least  the  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  tow'ards  productions 
of  comedy.  For  w'e  know  that  w'hen,  in  414  b.c..  The  Birds  was 
produced,  there  had  come  into  existence  a  new  law,  said  to  be 
introduced  by  a  certain  Syracosius,  prohibiting  personal  attacks 
on  prominent  individuals  in  the  State.  His  fellow’  dramatists, 
Ameipsias  and  Phrynichus,  seem  to  have  grumbled  at  the 
restriction  placed  on  their  activity  as  satirists.  Aristophanes  chose 
the  wiser  part  and  altered  the  character  of  comedy  in  order  to 
make  it  more  fantastic  and  less  topical,  and  to  give  the  Athenians 
a  flight  of  fancy  rather  than  a  diatribe  on  contemporary  events. 

Athens  was  rarely  in  lack  of  great  men  during  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War.  She  commenced  it  under  the  control  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  her  citizens,  Pericles,  and  though  her  prestige  as  a 
State  was  decidedly  lowered  by  a  man  like  Cleon,  her  generals, 
Nicias  and  especially  Demosthenes,  were  efi&cient  and,  on  the 
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whole,  fairly  successful.  And  then,  after  Cleon’s  death,  there 
arose  into  power  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  Athenian 
history— Alcibiades — whose  growing  reputation  fills  all  the  interval 
from  the  peace  of  Nicias  to  the  Sicilian  expedition.  Alcibiades 
was  a  man  whose  versatile  gifts  and  always  juvenile  audacity  can 
very  easily  be  misinterpreted,  especially  if  we  look  only  at  the 
character  of  the  influence  he  exercised  over  Athens.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  Athens  would  have  been  safer  in  the  hands 
of  a  staid  and  moderate  man,  less  brilliant  and  less  able,  but 
possessed  of  those  qualities  of  good  sense  and  self-control  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  guide  his  city  with  reasonable  safety 
through  a  period  of  crisis.  For  in  a  certain  definite  fashion 
Alcibiades  was  the  ruin  of  Athens.  He  led  her  along  paths  which 
were  exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  city  in  her  circumstances ;  and 
he  abandoned  her  rather  than  undergo  a  charge  of  impiety  which, 
perhaps,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  meet.  He  became  a  traitor 
when  he  betrayed  her  to  Sparta,  and  gave  advice  to  the  enemy 
which  enabled  him  to  win  success  after  success.  Only  towards 
the  close  of  his  career  did  he  manage  to  atone  for  his  delinquencies 
when,  through  the  latest  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  he 
did  what  he  could  to  enable  Athens  to  carry  on  her  desperate 
struggle  with  diminished  armies  against  a  circle  of  foes. 

There  is  one  characteristic  about  prominent  Greeks  which 
always  strikes  one  with  amazement.  They  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  the  most  burning  patriotism,  but  directly  anything  goes 
wrong,  if  they  fall  out  of  favour,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  foes.  This  had  been  the  case  with  Themistocles  and 
a  good  many  others  of  less  importance.  It  was  also  the  case  with 
Alcibiades.  One  significant  exception  is  furnished  by  the 
historian  Thucydides.  He  had  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Brasidas  in  Thrace  and  had  lost  his  command.  But  the  only 
form  which  his  revenge  took  was  to  write  a  most  dispassionate 
account  of  the  whole  war,  in  which  he  does  ample  justice  to  his 
native  city  and  is  proudly  silent  on  the  subject  of  his  own  dis¬ 
grace.  Most  of  the  Greek  statesmen  were  not  formed  in  this 
mould.  If  we  give  the  best  interpretation  to  their  conduct  we 
shall  have  to  say  that  they  were  so  enamoured  of  their 
native  State  that  they  could  not  bear  for  a  moment  the 
thought  that  she  was  listening  to  counsels  other  than  their  own. 
From  this  point  of  view  they  would  act  like  discarded  lovers,  with 
a  bitterness  as  acute  as  their  original  passion.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  however,  they  have  little  enough  excuse  for  their 
perfidy,  and  we  can  hardly  help  judging  them  as  we  should  all 
traitors,  who  allow  personal  feelings  to  overpower  their  sense 
of  patriotic  duty. 
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Alcibiades  was  a  young  aristocrat.  He  had  some  lamilv  con¬ 
nection  with  Pericles.  He  was  by  general  consent  the  most 
brilliant  young  Athenian  of  his  day,  headstrong,  violent,  ambitious 
lavish  in  personal  expenditure,  prodigal  in  the  arts  of  the  dema¬ 
gogue,  but  with  t^parently  a  real  sense  of  the  power  and  dignity 
of  Athens  and  a  genuine  desire  to  see  her  flourish.  But  the 
thought  of  an  Athenian  triumph  in  which  he  did  not  share  was 
gall  and  bitterness  to  him.  For  to  his  eager  and  wide-ranging 
intelligence,  if  Athens  was  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  Hellenic 
world  he  must  be  the  chief  man  of  Athens,  an  acknowledged 
despot  after  the  fashion  of  the  older  tyrants,  whose  word  was 
law.  His  family  had  some  Laconian  associations,  but  when 
Alcibiades,  then  quite  a  young  man,  made  overtures  to  Sparta 
that  he  should  represent  her  and  her  interests  in  Athens,  the 
Spartans  very  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  too 
young  and  too  untrustworthy  to  discharge  such  important  func¬ 
tions.  This  was  an  insult  which  Alcibiades  never  forgave,  and 
from  this  moment  he  took  every  opportunity  of  embroiling  the 
relations  between  the  two  leading  States  in  Greece. 

Kapidly  it  was  discovered  that  the  peace  of  Nicias  was  no  peace : 
that  it  only  involved  at  most  a  temporary  cessation  from  hostili¬ 
ties.  Intrigues  began  and  multiplied,  in  which  Argos  and  the 
Peloponnese  were  largely  involved,  and  though  Athens  and  Sparta 
were  nominally  allies  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  working 
with  no  small  amount  of  energy  to  do  each  other  the  utmost 
injury  in  their  power.  And  through  it  all  Alcibiades  was  the 
leading  influence,  or  perhaps  rather  the  baleful  star.  In  his  wade 
and  lofty  imagination  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  new  policy, 
a  policy  as  far  removed  from  the  sage  restraint  imposed  by  Pericles 
as  its  author,  Alcibiades,  wms  from  the  character  of  Ids  grave  and 
eminent  kinsman.  The  new  policy  wms,  indeed,  startling  in  its 
audacity.  Athens  was  to  extend  her  conquests  in  the  w'est,  Sicily 
might  be  subdued,  Carthage  might  be  attacked,  the  whole  coast¬ 
line  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  might 
become  an  Athenian  Sea;  and  then,  possessed  of  this  world 
dominion,  Athens  might  bring  a  crushing  fleet  to  surround  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnese,  starve  Sparta  into  submission,  and 
become  in  deed  and  in  name  the  Imperial  power  of  the  Greek 
wmrld.^  Naturally  a  moderate  man  like  Nicias  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  delirious  fancies,  and  it  looked  for  some  time  as 
if  the  old  w'eapon  of  ostracism  was  to  be  called  in  to  settle  the 
differences  between  Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  in  which  case  one  of 

(1)  Thucydides,  vi.  15,  vi.  90. 
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them  would  have  been  forced  to  retire  from  active  service  for  the 
State.  But  at  the  last  moment  popular  criticism  was  turned 
upon  a  comparative  nonentity,  Hyperbolus.  Both  parties  united 
their  forces  against  this  unpopular  specimen  of  demagogue,  and 
Hvperbolus  was  driven  into  exile.  In  many  ways  it  was  an 
unfortunate  decision,  for  it  left  the  city  a  prey  to  contending 
factions.  In  the  older  days  Athens  would  have  freed  herself  by 
a  decisive  vote ;  now’  she  accepted  a  kind  of  compromise  w’hich 
by  no  means  cured  the  evils  to  be  feared  from  tw’o  bitterly  opposed 
parties  in  the  State. 

The  chance  for  which  Alcibiades  had  been  looking  forward  duly 
arrived.  Envoys  frCha  Sicily  came  to  implore  the  help  of  Athens 
in  aid  of  Egesta  against  a  rival  city,  Selinus,  which  was  being 
helped  by  Syracuse.  By  granting  the  prayer  of  the  envoys  from 
Egesta,  by  sending  some  assistance  to  them  in  their  need,  the 
Athenians  would  at  once  be  involved  in  Sicilian  iiffairs  and  find 
admirable  chances  for  pushing  their  vague  and  lofty  dreams  of 
conquest.  Naturally,  therefore,  Alcibiades  gave  strenuous 
support  to  these  delegates  from  Sicily  and  pointed  out  to  his 
fellow-citizens  at  home  how  great  would  be  the  advantage  if 
Athens,  using  her  maritime  power,  w’ere  to  extend  her  empire 
westward.  That  empire  had,  indeed,  become  a  burden  heavy  to 
be  borne  by  the  islanders  and  the  allies.  The  tribute  from  those 
who  W’ere  supposed  to  be  associates,  but  were  in  reality 
dependents,  had  steadily  grown  from  a  contribution  of  GOO  talents 
to  more  than  double  that  sum,  and  there  was  much  ground  for 
complaint  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  a  city  who  interpreted 
her  Imperial  responsibilities  in  the  light  of  a  despotic  ambition. 
There  were  many  in  Athens  herself  w’ho  deplored  the  changes 
which  had  come  over  their  position,  and  amongst  them  Nicias, 
of  course,  urged  those  principles  of  moderation  wdiich  charac¬ 
terised  him  throughout  his  career.  When  his  countrymen  voted 
that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  out  to  Sicily,  Nicias  insisted 
that  the  whole  discussion  should  be  reopened  on  the  follow’ing 
day.  When  even  so  the  decision  went  against  him,  he  sought 
to  dissuade  the  Athenians  by  demanding  a  far  larger  force, 
both  of  men  and  ships,  than  had  originally  been  determined. 
But  the  only  result  of  his  dilatory  policy  was  that  the  Athenians 
granted  his  requests,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  habitual 
method  of  balancing  impetuosity  by  caution,  appointed  both  Alci- 
Wades  and  Nicias  to  the  command  of  the  expedition.  They  added  a 
third  commander  in  the  person  of  Lamachus,  a  brave  and  vigorous 
soldier,  w’hose  main  business  w’as  the  actual  conduct  of  military 
operations,  and  who  knew  and  cared  nothing  about  questions  of 
Imperial  policy. 
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Unfortunately,  just  before  the  expedition  sailed  an  unparalleled 
event  occurred  in  Athens.  In  a  single  night  the  numerous  marble 
Hermce,  rectangular  statues  to  Hermes,  which  could  be  seen  in 
the  market-place  and  were  erected  in  front  of  the  citizens’  houses 
and  therefore  formed  one  of  the  most  familiar  sights  in  Athens 
were  broken  and  mutilated  and  the  streets  littered  with  frag¬ 
ments.  Such  an  event  was  all  the  more  mysterious  because  it 
could  not  have  been  done  by  a  drunken  band  of  revellers.  It 
must  have  involved  a  large  body  of  conspirators.  Great  was  the 
indignation  which  prevailed  at  this  hideous  sacrilege,  and  Alci- 
biades  himself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  considered  to  be  impli- 
cated,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  reckless  character  of  his 
customary  associates.  In  the  general  uncertainty  every  citizen 
looked  at  his  neighbour  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Some  sort 
of  revolution  was  supposed  to  be  imminent,  and  the  absence  of 
definite  knowledge  only  increased  the  universal  terror.  It  was  a 
very  ominous  incident  to  occur  just  on  the  eve  of  a  great  adventure, 
and  Alcibiades  felt  it  so  keenly  that  he  demanded  an  instantaneous 
inquiry,  proposing  himself  ready  and  anxious  to  meet  all  charges 
levelled  against  him.  But  the  Athenians  would  not  hear  of 
anything  which  could  possibly  delay  the  sailing  of  their  ships. 
They  allowed  Alcibiades  to  start,  still  holding  his  office  of  general, 
and  only  required  his  future  attendance  when  the  formal  inquiry 
should  be  opened.  It  was  in  every  way  an  unfortunate  position, 
for  it  could  not  but  place  their  general  under  the  stigma  of  an 
unproved  crime,  a  position  which  undermined  his  authority  with 
the  allies  and  caused  no  little  discontent  in  both  army  and  navy. 
The  results  were  even  more  disastrous  a  few  weeks  later,  for, 
while  the  generals  w’ere  concerting  their  measures  in  Sicily  itself, 
the  Salaminia,  or  Sacred  Vessel,  wms  sent  out  from  Athens  to 
bring  back  Alcibiades  to  meet  his  accusers.  So  proud  and  fiery 
a  character  could  hardly  be  expected  to  undergo  the  humiliation 
of  a  trial  in  such  exceptional  circumstances,  and  Alcibiades,  per¬ 
haps  in  collusion  with  the  officers  of  the  Salaminia ,  escaped  on  his 
way  back  to  Athens  and  took  refuge  in  the  Peloponnese.  There, 
in  order  to  wu'eak  his  revenge  on  his  faithless  native  city,  he  stirred 
up  the  Spartans  to  join  in  the  fighting  in  Sicily,  and,  above  all, 
induced  them  to  send  out  one  of  their  most  capable  generals, 
Gylippus,  whose  arrival  changed  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  day. 
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Aristophanes’s  comedy.  The  Birds,  is  capable  of  several  inter-  f 
pretations.^  It  is  a  romance,  a  flight  of  fancy,  a  poetical  piece  | 

(1)  See  introduction  to  Aristophane’s  Birds,  by  Benjamin  Bickley  Rogers  (Bell  | 
and  Sons),  p.  xv.  Mr.  Rogers’  edition  of  Aristophanes  (including  his  transla-  | 
tions)  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student.  | 
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of  nonsense  :  but  it  may  also  be  an  allegory  and  contain  many 
deep  meanings,  pertinent  to  the  time  (414  b.c.)  at  which  it  was 
produced  in  Athens.  The  story  is  quite  fantastic,  but  it  is  carried 
out  with  a  wealth  of  imaginative  detail  and  adorned  with  several 
beautiful  lyrics  and  odes  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  the  author’s  plays.  There  are  two  Athenians,  Peisthetmrus 
and  Euelpides,  who  are  disgusted  with  actual  conditions  and 
determine  to  strike  out  a  new  idea.  They  persuade  the  birds — 
birds  are  primeval  things,  belonging  to  the  early  stages  of  animate 
life  on  the  globe — to  built  a  city  half-way  between  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  called  'Ne^eXoKOKKiryia,  “  Cloud-cuckoo-town.”  The 
plan  succeeds  so  well  that  the  new  city  becomes  a  menace  to 
heaven,  for  it  prevents  the  gods  from  enjoying  the  sacrifices  which 
come  up  to  them  from  below  and  all  the  rich  savours  with  which 
humanity  is  w'ont  to  propitiate  Deity.  So  the  gods,  deprived  of 
the  usual  offerings,  are  forced  to  send  envoys  to  treat  with  the 
birds  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  untoward  menace  to  their  felicity. 
Peisthetmrus,  the  ringleader  in  the  happy  enterprise,  receives  the 
hand  of  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  all  ends  well. 

An  obvious  interpretation  makes  the  play  a  parable,  somehow 
dealing  wdth  Alcibiades  and  the  Sicilian  Expedition.  Fantastic 
schemes  w^ere  no  doubt  in  the  air,  and  the  Athenian  mind  was 
excited  by  vast  possibilities  of  empire.  But  directly  we  try  to 
apply  the  allegory  it  fails  us.  For  if  the  birds  represent  the 
excitable  and  volatile  Athenians,  then  the  gods  whom  they 
beleaguer  must  represent  the  Spartans,  and  that  does  not  seem 
a  likely  supposition.  Moreover,  Peisthetaerus  and  Euelpides  do 
not  in  any  fashion — except  for  their  enterprising  ardour — resemble 
.\lcibiades.  Or  shall  we  say  that  the  piece  is  a  protest  against 
superstition  and  religious  fanaticism?  We  know  that  the  mutila¬ 
tion  of  the  Hermm,  with  which  Alcibiades  was  supposed  to  be 
concerned,  produced  an  almost  indescribable  commotion  and  much 
underground  activity  on  the  part  of  informers  and  spies.  It  also 
was  the  main  cause  why  Alcibiades  wms  recalled  from  Sicily  and 
thus  indirectly  invalidated  the  chances  of  success.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  vital  connection  between  Athenian  fanaticism 
and  the  story  of  Aristophanes’s  play  unless  we  force  an  unreal 
analogy  between  Peisthetmrus,  who  defies  the  gods  and  succeeds, 
and  the  ordinary  Athenian,  who  is  a  prey  to  mystical  terrors. 

Probably  there  are  tw^o  different  trains  of  thought  recognisable 
in  The  Birds.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  satirical  element,  for 
Aristophanes  seems  to  be  criticising  and  laughing  at  the  rash 
caprices  of  his  countrymen,  which  w’ere  often  allowed  to  over-ride 
the  dictates  of  law  and  order.  And  the  play  seems,  too,  to 
contain  or  suggest  the  wistful  dreams  of  the  idealist  who,  instead 
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of  turning  bis  thoughts  as  usual  to  an  Athens  of  the  past,  prefers 
for  the  nonce  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  new  and  wonderful 
Athens,  a  city  in  the  clouds  which  shall  be  both  pure  and  pro¬ 
sperous.  Very  likely,  however,  it  only  argues  dull  brains  to  trv 
to  explain  an  airy  exercise  of  the  imagination,  a  piece  of  fantasy 
and  romance  which  defies  analysis  and  is  its  own  best  justification. 
The  lyrical  motive  w’as  always  strong  in  Aristophanes,  and  the 
outpouring  of  song  and  melody  in  the  chants  of  the  birds  lifts 
the  play  far  above  the  prosaic  level  of  mere  reason  or  the  debates 
of  contemporary  politics. 

§  4. 

The  interval  between  the  production  of  The  Birds  and  that  cf 
Lysistrata  represents  the  culmination  of  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
Sicilian  Expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  413  b.c.  rumours  began  to 
arrive  at  Athens  of  the  appalling  catastrophe  that  had  befallen 
not  only  the  original  expedition  under  Nicias,  but  the  subsequent 
one  w'hich  had  been  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Demosthenes. 
The  details  of  the  story  as  they  are  narrated  to  us  by  Thucydides 
would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject.  In  themselves  they 
form  a  most  arresting  story,  a  story  in  which  Fate  seems  to  have 
decided  everything  against  the  luckless  Athenians.  But,  of 
course,  when  we  look  at  it  more  closely  the  tragedy  resolves  itself 
into  the  failure  of  individuals,  combined,  perhaps,  with  the 
original  impossibility  of  the  wdiole  scheme.  In  Athens  herself 
probably  little  was  known  of  the  real  conditions  of  Sicily,  nor  in 
her  confidence  in  her  fleet  was  there  any  suspicion  that  the  con¬ 
siderable  distance  between  the  actual  scene  of  war  and  the  bases 
of  supply  was  bound  to  be  prejudicial  to  chances  of  victory. 
Perhaps  Alcibiades  might  have  carried  the  scheme  through,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  had  been  transformed  from  an  Athenian 
general  into  an  enemy  of  his  native  city,  and  all  his  talents, 
which  without  doubt  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  man  in  the 
Greek  world,  were  employed  to  help  the  cause  of  Sparta.  It  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  owing  to  the  advice  of  Alcibiades  that  the  Laceda'- 
monians  sent  Gylippus  to  Syracuse,  who,  such  is  the  magnetism  of 
a  single  great  personality,  transformed  the  whole  situation.  When 
we  have  to  reckon  up  the  faults  of  individuals,  the  glaring  incom¬ 
petence  of  Nicias  must  be  placed  on  the  highest  plane ;  and  it 
provokes  no  little  wmnder  that  Athens  herself  refused  to  mistrust 
him,  declined  to  recall  him  when  he  wanted  to  be  recalled,  and 
persisted  in  thinking  that  he  was  not  only  a  trustworthy,  but  an 
energetic  commander.  It  was  Nicias’s  fatal  inertia  which  made 
Athenian  success  impossible.  To  this  we  must  add  the  Athenian 
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general’s  insane  superstition.  At  the  critical  moment  of  his  fate 
he  refused  to  move  the  expeditionary  force  out  of  the  great  harbour 
of  Syracuse  owing  to  the  fears  excited  by  an  eclipse.  Delay, 
procrastination,  feebleness,  these  were  the  chief  marks  of  Nicias’s 
leadership,  and  all  we  can  say  of  him  is  that,  at  the  end,  despite 
illness  and  despair,  he  showed  the  virtues  of  a  courageous  man. 
Unfortunately,  he  involved  in  his  own  dowmfall  the  ruin  of  a 
much  more  efficient  general  than  he  was — Demosthenes.  Left 
to  his  own  resources,  Demosthenes  would  at  least  have  been  able 
to  carry  away  in  safety  the  remnants  of  the  expedition,  if  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  some  brilliant  attack  upon  the  foe.  But,  alas ! 
Nicias’s  counsels  were  all  against  activity  and  daring,  and  the 
melancholy  result  was  that,  after  the  destruction  of  their  fleet, 
the  Athenian  armies,  trying  to  escape  inland,  were  overwhelmed 
and  forced  to  surrender,  while  both  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were 
sent  with  the  other  prisoners  to  work  as  underground  slaves  in 
Syracusan  stone-quarries. 

§  5. 

It  was  the  most  overwhelming  catastrophe  which  had  ever 
occurred  in  Greek  history.  The  flower  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and 
armies,  the  most  splendid  armaments  that  had  ever  left  a 
Hellenic  harbour,  had  been  annihilated.  Political  and  military 
leaders  alike  had  perished.  The  ruin  was  so  complete,  so  totally 
unexpected,  that  at  first  no  one  in  Athens  could  believe  it.  Slowly 
the  truth  filtered  throughout  the  population,  and  Athens  woke 
from  her  dream  of  empire  to  find  herself  confronted  by  imminent 
extinction.  The  triremes  which  were  left  were  few  and  by 
no  means  serviceable.  Little  enough  money  remained  to  equip 
new  ones.  The  allies  were  everywhere  breaking  away,  rejoicing 
in  the  opportunity  to  break  a  yoke  that  had  become  hateful  to 
them.  No  city  ever  had  so  tremendous  a  task  as  Athens  saw” 
before  her  eyes  at  the  opening  of  412  b.c.  Hopeless  and  demoral¬ 
ised  though  they  were,  the  citizens  set  themselves  to  do  all  that 
was  possible.  Surrender  was  never  talked  about.  As  Thucydides 
tells  us,  they  determined  that  they  would  not  give  in.^  Tw”o  of 
the  measures  which  they  undertook  w'ere,  first,  the  creation  of  a 
sort  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  a  Board  of  ten  Probuli,  an 
oligarchical  institution ;  and  second,  the  conversion  into  practical 
use  of  a  reserve  sum  in  the  Acropolis.  Happily  enough,  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  war  the  sum  of  a  thousand  talents  had  been  set 
aside  to  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  upon  the 
city  by  a  hostile  fleet.  If  any  person  suggested  a  resolution  for 
(1)  Thvcydides,  viii.  1. 
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diverting  it  to  other  purposes  the  penalty  was  death.  But  now 
the  moment  had  clearly  arrived  when  the  money  had  to  be  forth¬ 
with  expended ;  so,  at  the  advice  probably  of  the  Probuli  the 
death  penalty  was  revoked  and  the  thousand  talents  were  to  be 
made  available  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  It  was  during  the  year 
412  B.C.,  the  darkest  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War — darkest 
at  all  events,  before  the  ultimate  disaster — that  Aristophanes 
was  WTiting  the  Lysistrata.  It  was  produced  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year  411  b.c.,  and  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  thin® 
about  it  was  that  it  was  ever  produced  at  all.  For  Aristophanes 
appears  once  more  in  his  character  of  the  pacifist,  suggesting  the 
absolute  necessity  of  peace  in  the  Hellenic  world. 

In  order  to  appreciate  his  courage — or,  perhaps,  his  hold  on 
Athenian  audiences — let  us  attempt  to  realise  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  democracy  w’as  in  alarm  and  despair ;  there  was 
imminent  danger  that  hostile  fleets,  now  supported  by  victorious 
Syracusan  triremes,  would  attack  Athens  in  waters  nearer  home. 
The  allies  were  everywhere  revolting.  The  best  generals, 
or,  at  all  events,  those  wdiich  Athens  trusted  most,  had  been 
killed.  There  was  a  general  lack  of  money  and  of  most 
of  the  munitions  of  war.  I  have  already  referred  to  two 
of  the  enactments  by  means  of  which  Athens  hoped  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  her  defence.  I  mention  them  again  because  they 
are  both  alluded  to  in  the  Lysistrata,  and,  indeed,  form  part  of 
the  plot.  The  reserve  fund  of  a  thousand  talents  was  to  be  made 
use  of  to  build  fresh  triremes,  and  a  body  of  ten  Probuli  had 
been  appointed  to  watch  over  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
State.  One  of  these  Probuli  is  brought  forward  as  a  State  officer 
in  Aristophanes’s  play.  We  only  know  the  names  of  tw'o — one 
was  Hagnon,  the  other  was  called  Sophocles,  but  whether  the 
latter  was  or  w^as  not  the  dramatist  remains  uncertain.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  Probulos  in  the  play  was  made  up  to  repre¬ 
sent  any  particular  officer,  but  we  observe  that  both  he  and 
Lysistrata  are  anxious,  for  different  reasons,  to  get  possession  of 
the  thousand  talents  of  the  Acropolis — the  former  in  order  to 
continue  the  war  and  the  latter  in  order  to  bring  it  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion. 

The  institution  of  the  ten  Probuli  was  undoubtedly  an  oligarchical 
measure.  Indeed ,  one  of  the  anxieties  which  at  this  moment  was 
harassing  the  minds  of  Athenian  democrats  was  the  signs  and 
evidences  of  an  oligarchical  reaction.  Shortly  afterwards  the  poli¬ 
tical  revolution  connected  with  the  four  hundred  took  place, 
giving  a  sinister  significance  to  the  people’s  fears.  But,  however 
hardly  bested,  the  citizens  were  in  no  mood  for  peace.  With 
the  energy  of  despair  the  State  had  resolved  on  supreme  sacri- 
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fices.  It  refused  to  admit  the  idea  that  it  was  conquered.  The 
general  attitude  of  the  people  was  sullen,  savage,  despairing,  and 
yet  obstinate.  With  such  a  temper  prevalent  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  Aristophanes  should  dare  to  present  a  farcical  play 
with  the  satirical  thesis  that  if  men  could  not  bring  peace  on  the 
land,  at  all  events  the  women  could.  Peace,  urged  the  dramatist, 
was  the  great  thing  to  be  desired — peace,  almost  at  any  price, 
even  the  surrender  of  Pylos.^  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark 
that,  though  Lysistrata  was  intended  to  be  farcical,  both  in  its 
general  plot  and  in  the  incidents  it  portrays,  there  is  also  a  deep- 
Iving  seriousness,  a  grave  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  which  reveals 
itself  in  the  argument  between  Lysistrata  and  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate.  In  this  respect  it  strongly  contrasts  with  the  next  play 
which  Aristophanes  produced,  the  Thesmophoriazusce,  when, 
thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  Alcibiades  and  a  few  victories  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  the  general  condition  of  affairs  was  much 
improved. 

§  6. 

At  the  opening  of  the  play  Lysisti'ata,  a  young  Athenian 
married  woman,  is  standing  alone  in  front  of  the  gateway  which 
led  to  the  Acropolis.  She  has  summoned  an  Assembly  of  young 
married  women,  not  only  from  Athens,  but  from  Sparta,  Boeotia, 
Corinth,  and  other  hostile  States,  in  order  to  propound  a  plan 
which  she  thinks  will  stop  the  war.  Gradually  the  various 
deputies  come  in,  especially  Lampito  from  Sparta,  who  is  soon 
discovered  to  be  very  friendly  to  Lysistrata — an  allusion  probably 
to  the  secret  sympathy  which  all  along  seems  to  have  existed 
between  the  Peloponnesian  city  and  Athens,  To  the  assembled 
deputies  Lysistrata  propounds  her  scheme.  All  these  young 
married  women  are  to  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
1  husbands  until  the  latter  make  peace  and  put  an  end  to  the 
horrible  war.  Of  course,  some  of  the  women  demur  to  this 
project,  and  Lampito  herself,  though  inclined  to  support 
Lysistrata,  is  doubtful  whether  peace  is  possible  so  long  as  there 
are  those  thousand  talents  stored  up  in  Athene’s  Temple. 
Lysistrata  reassures  her.  While  she  and  the  younger  women  are 
holding  the  present  Assembly,  some  older  women  have  been  told 
off  to  seize  the  Acropolis  where  the  money  is  kept.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  thoroughly  organised  revolt,  in  which  the  women  have 
taken  possession  of  the  chief  points  of  advantage. 

A  modern  paraphrase  of  this  play  was  produced  in  the  autumn 
of  1910  by  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Mr. 
Laurence  Housman’s  version  was  not  in  any  sense  a  translation 

(1)  Cf.  Lysistrata  1163.  Th«  Athenians  still  held  Pylos.  Lysist.  104. 
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from  the  original  Greek,  but  only  an  adaptation ;  but  it  was  very  fi 
cleverly  arranged  for  the  stage,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  an  ^ 
English  audience  to  get  some  idea  of  Aristophanic  comedy.  I 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  of 
the  plot.  The  chorus,  consisting  of  tvyenty-four  persons,  is 
divided  into  two  portions — twelve  old  men  and  twelve  old  women.  ^ 
When  they  come  into  the  orchestra,  representing  the  supporters 
respectively  of  Lysistrata  and  the  Probulos  or  chief  magistrate 
they  have  an  amusing  altercation,  the  men  trying  to  set  fire  to 
the  defences  organised  by  the  women  and  the  women  retaliatin'r  I 
by  throwing  pails  of  water  over  the  men.  The  Probulos  himself 
comes  forward  at  the  end  of  the  quarrel  and  a  long  debate  ensues 
between  him  and  Lysistrata,  the  poet,  of  course,  speaking  by 
the  mouthpiece  of  his  heroine  and  describing  the  reforms  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  necessary  in  the  State.  Perhaps  because  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  time  Aristophanes  carefully  refrains  from 
anything  savouring  of  mere  partisanship.  What  he  recommends 
is  what  would  be  recommended  by  any  patriot — that  is  to  say, 
the  removal  of  abuses,  the  suppression  of  party  intrigue,  and  a 
union  of  all  loyal  citizens  in  hearty  cooperation  and  goodwill. 
Then,  after  the  chorus  once  more  have  been  seen  in  altercation, 
an  interval  of  five  days  is  supposed  to  elapse.  By  this  time  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  has  become  an  evil  too  great  to  be  borne, 
and  there  are  evident  signs  that  sooner  or  later  one  of  the  two 
parties  must  give  way.  Lysistrata  has  no  little  difficulty  in 
preventing  some  of  the  young  women  in  her  company  from  being 
the  first  to  abandon  their  programme,  and  a  young  wdfe,  Myrrhina,  ' 
has  a  long  interview  with  her  husband — apparently  permitted  by 
Lysistrata — which  looks  compromising.  Nevertheless,  though 
she  seems  on  the  point  of  succumbing,  Myrrhina  finally  escapes 
back  into  the  Acropolis.  But  the  end  has  already  been  reached. 
Deputies  come  from  Sparta  meeting  deputies  also  from  Athens, 
and  tlie  women  have  clearly  gained  the  day.  Lysistrata,  as  usual, 
admonishes  both  sides,  and  manages  to  effect  an  arrangement 
which  ensures  peace,  the  play  ending  with  the  usual  festive 
banquet  and  general  expressions  of  amity.  It  is  a  witty  and 
highly  paradoxical  play,  disfigured  by  much  indecency  from  our 
point  of  view,  but  in  that  respect  not  differing  from  other  Aris¬ 
tophanic  comedies.  It  must  have  had  a  curious  effect  in  Athens 
on  the  eve  of  an  oligarchal  reaction,  w'hile  the  city  was  strenuously 
endeavouring,  even  with  her  diminished  resources,  to  carry  on 
the  war. 

For  Lysistrata,  as  w^e  have  seen,  w’as  brought  out  at  the  time 
when  intrigues  were  on  foot  to  replace  the  existing  democracy 
by  other  forms  of  government.  Peisander  was  the  leader  of  the 
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revolution,  who,  shortly  after  the  play  had  been  produced,  came 
I  to  Athens  from  the  camp  at  Samos  in  order  to  organise  the 
oligarchy.  Aristophanes,  of  course,  could  not  have  disliked  the 
tendency  of  the  time,  for  he  was  never  a  friend  to  the  democracy 
and  probably  thought  that  any  change  might  be  for  the  better. 
But  his  primary  desire  was  for  peace — peace  at  any  price,  peace 
to  be  obtained  by  the  women  if  the  men  were  incapable  to 
j  secure  it. 

i  §  7. 

i 

;  With  the  Lijsistrata,  however,  the  series  of  peace-comedies 

I  conies  to  a  close,  and  overwhelming  external  events  seemed  to 
have  closed  the  advocate’s  mouth.  The  Thesmophoriazuscc, 
which  only  appeared  a  few  months  later  than  Lysistrata,  has  no 
politics  in  it.  It  is  a  satire  on  women  and  on  Aristophanes’s  old 
butt,  Euripides,  but  no  question  is  raised  touching  Athens’ 
policy.  Besides,  the  oligarchical  conspirators  had  begun  their 
reign  of  terror,  and,  though  the  note  of  the  comedy  is  fairly 
joyous — for  Athens  had  won  some  victories — it  was  clearly  not. 
a  time  to  jest  with  the  authorities. 

Perhaps,  how'ever,  the  most  pathetic  of  all  the  comedies,  if 
we  look  at  it  in  connection  with  the  moment  at  which  it  was 
produced,  is  the  well-known  and  deservedly  popular  piece  called 
The  Frogs.  The  date  was  405  b.c.  Athens  wms  entering  upon 
her  last  agony,  making  her  final  efforts  to  stave  off  ruin.  Eight 
months  later  was  fought  the  fatal  battle  of  ^Egospotami.  Fifteen 
months  afterwards  Lysander  captured  Athens  and  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  War  was  at  an  end.  What  could  a  comic  poet  do  at  such 
a  time  but  attempt  to  turn  away  men’s  minds  from  the  terror 

I  of  approaching  defeat,  and  with  a  desperate  earnestness  work  to 
make  them  laugh?  It  was  a  vain  attempt,  probably,  but  Aris¬ 
tophanes  did  his  best.  He  made  his  frogs  croak  their  immortal 
strain,  “Brekekekex  Koax,  Koax.”  He  showed  his  fellow- 
citizens  how  bereft  of  true  poets  was  their  native  city  and  how 
necessary  it  w'as  to  feed  their  minds  on  the  great  names  of  the 
past.  Dionysus  goes  down  to  Hades  to  bring  back  a  poet  from 
the  shades.  For  the  vacant  throne  of  tragedy  i3Eschylus  and 
Euripides  have  an  amusing  contest,  and  the  victory  is  decreed  to 
the  older  dramatist — i$lschylus,  who  fought  for  the  Greeks 
against  the  Persians  and  who  represented  that  happier  time  of 
Hellenic  unity  to  which  Aristophanes’s  thoughts  are  always  fondly 
turning.  Thus  the  comedy  is  in  reality  a  literary  criticism  and 
nothing  else,  in  which  the  poet  illustrates  once  more  his  inveterate 
dislike  of  the  “modern”  dramatist  who  had  brought  down  tragedy 
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from  heaven  to  earth.  Cleon,  the  demagogue;  Socrates,  the 
sophist ;  Euripides,  the  realist — these  represent  the  permanent 
hates  of  Aristophanes.  He  certainly  could  hate  well  and  in  all 
probability  he  was  unjust  to  all  three,  certainly  to  the  two  latter 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  first.  In  any  general  estimate,  however, 
of  Aristophanes  we  must  not  forget  that,  apart  from  his  strongly 
marked  satiric  tendency,  with  which  I  have  been  principally 
concerned,  he  was  one  of  the  most  indubitable  of  poets.  He  sang 
songs  of  ethereal  beauty,  and  his  “native  wood-notes  wild”  had 
no  little  of  the  unstudied  charm  and  spontaneity  of  Shakespeare. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 
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ITALY’S  PAET  IN  THE  BALKAN  OPEEATIONS. 


It  is  yet  too  early  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
operations  of  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans  that  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  surrender  of  Montenegro ;  but  it  does  not  seem  in  the  least 
likely  that  it  will  cause  General  Cadorna  to  swerve  from  his 
original  and  well-matured  plan  of  campaign  along  the  Italian 
front.  Italy  is  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  what  would  be 
her  fate  were  the  Austrians  to  succeed  in  breaking  through  the 
lines  of  defence  on  her  northern  frontier,  and  has  but  little 
inclination,  therefore,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  embark  on 
oversea  adventure  unless  absolutely  forced  to. 

The  passing,  however,  of  Montenegro,  and  w'ith  it  the  much- 
discussed  strategic  position  of  Mount  Lovtchen,  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Austria  has  undoubtedly  so  altered  the  situation  on  the 
Adriatic  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned  that  it  looks  as  if  she  will, 
by  force  of  circumstances  over  which  she  has  no  control,  be 
compelled  for  her  owm  protection  to  take  a  larger  share  in  the 
Balkan  operations  than  was  originally  intended. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  territorial  ambitions  of  Italy 
have  been  checked  for  the  moment  owing  to  the  unexpected 
development  of  Austrian  strength.  The  war  as  originally  planned 
was  to  be  one  of  invasion,  and  it  was  intended  to  make  a  dash 
for  Trieste  within  the  first  or  second  month — instead  of  which 
the  operations  have  gradually  developed  into  a  campaign  of 
trenches,  where  success  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  yards  one 
can  advance  in  a  week.  Until,  therefore,  decided  headway  has 
been  made,  for  instance,  on  the  Isonzo  front  and  Gorizia  has 
fallen,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  have  patience,  trying  though 
j  it  is  to  be  held  up  all  these  months  facing  a  position  which  it  wms 
[  anticipated  would  have  been  captured  last  October. 

The  Italian  people  are  learning  to  accept  the  delay  with 
philosophic  resignation ;  they  have  already  recognised  the  truth 
of  the  axiom  of  Napoleon  that  it  is  always  the  unexpected 
that  happens  in  war,  and  the  events  in  the  other  fighting  areas 
of  Europe  have  enabled  them  to  grasp  the  difficulties  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  home.  Judging  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Italian 
Press,  there  is  no  sign  of  recrimination,  all  parties  being  (V accord 
in  the  determination  to  carry  on  the  war  to  a  successful  finish. 
Nothing  more  solid  or  more  impressive  than  this  national  deter¬ 
mination  has  ever  been  seen,  and  it  must  be  a  great  encourage¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction  to  General  Cadorna  to  know  that  he  has 
the  complete  confidence  of  the  nation  behind  him. 

T  2 
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Meanwhile,  pending  the  anxiously  awaited  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Trieste,  the  situation  is  becoming  more  and  more 
involved  in  the  Balkans  and  one  has  the  growing  impression  that  I 
Italy’s  part  in  the  operations,  which  are  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  Serbia  and  the  surrender  of  Montenegro,  will  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  final  result.  The  recent  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Italian  “  Merchant  Marine,”  with  a  view  to  placing 
the  entire  merchant  navy  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
is  about  to  consider  the  question  of  maritime  transport,  and  that 
the  shipowners  have  offered  to  co-operate  in  every  way,  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  some  approaching  change  in  policy. 

The  interest,  therefore,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  war  has  every 
appearance  of  developing  in  a  direction  which  was  certainly  never 
foreseen  until  quite  recently.  General  Cadorna,  satisfied  evidently 
that  everything  on  the  Italian  front  was  working  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  though  certainly  more  slowly  than  was  anticipated,  had 
settled  down  to  the  comparatively  enforced  inactivity  of  the  winter 
operations  in  the  mountains  and  the  desultory  trench  fighting 
along  the  Isonzo.  There  now  looms  up  on  the  horizon  the 
probability  of  a  trans-Adriatic  campaign  which  may  be  fraught 
wuth  the  gravest  potentialities,  for  it  will  of  necessity  place  a  new 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Generalissimo  and  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  severe  tax  on  Italy’s  shipping  resources,  which  are 
none  too  brilliant  at  the  best  of  times.  It  has  been  stated  that 
there  are  only  about  a  hundred  steamers  in  the  mercantile  navy 
which  would  be  of  any  service  for  transport  purposes,  though 
there  is  no  official  confirmation  of  this. 

In  a  previous  article  I  described  Italy’s  preparedness  for  all 
probable  contingencies  in  her  advance  against  Austria  along  her 
northern  frontier.  The  extension  of  her  operations  in  a  new 
direction  will,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  not  involve  any  encroachment 
on  the  original  plans ;  an  oversea  campaign  on  anything 
approaching  a  big  scale  will,  how^ever,  necessitate  a  new  order  of 
things  that  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  when  war  was 
declared  last  May,  unless  the  Government  was  gifted  with  rare 
prescience. 

To  sum  the  matter  up  briefly,  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  may 
lead  to  totally  unexpected  developments  at  any  moment,  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  eventualities  in  which  Italy  may  find 
herself  implicated  she  must  make  up  her  mind  forthwith  for 
additional  sacrifices  in  order  to  be  prepared  in  time.  The  com¬ 
paratively  small  detachment  of  troops  dispatched  to  Vallona  to 
help  to  extricate  the  remnant  of  the  Serbian  Army  may  have, 
perforce,  to  be  reinforced  very  considerably  in  the  near  future. 

That  this  new  phase  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
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surrender  of  Montenegro  is  incontrovertible,  but  on  this  aspect 
1  of  the  question  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  present.  It  is  so  easy 
I  to  see  now  what  ought  to  have  been  done  months  ago,  and  even  in 

I  Italy  it  is  admitted  that  had  a  strong  contingent  of  troops,  with 
i  heavy  artillery,  been  dispatched  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
1  to  Montenegro  and  Austria  attacked  from  that  direction  it  would 
have  altered  the  situation  completely  and  doubtless  have  relieved 
1  the  pressure  on  the  Isonzo  front ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
I  by  “jobbing  backwards,”  to  use  a  Stock  Exchange  aphorism,  and 
it  is  realised  that  now  is  not  the  time  for  repining,  but  for  action. 
Already  the  capture  of  Mount  Lovtchen  is  passing  from  the 

[public  mind,  overshadow^ed  by  the  more  recent  happenings.  A 
dispassionate  review'  of  the  situation  has  gradually  produced  the 
impression  that  the  capture  of  the  famous  mountain  dominating 
the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  so  long  the  nightmare  of  Italian  statesmen, 
is  not  such  an  irreparable  blow  to  Italian  prestige  as  was  at  first 
imagined.  Like  most  nightmares,  their  terrors  disappear  under 
the  light  of  day.  It  is  argued  that  Austria  has  not  a  sufficiently 
strong  fleet  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  natural 
harbour  now  entirely  in  her  possession. 

There  is  a  saying  in  Italy,  “What  is  the  good  of  having  a  fine 
stable  if  you  have  no  horses  to  put  in  it?”  and  this  adage  is 

1  applied  to  the  present  case,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  fits 
it,  for  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  is  only  a  further  addition,  as  will  be 
seen,  to  Austria’s  already  magnificent  series  of  natural  harbours 
in  the  Adriatic.  It  is,  moreover,  unfortunately  indisputable  that 
Mount  Lovtchen,  with  305  mm.  guns  mounted  on  its  summit, 
will  constitute  a  formidable  obstacle  to  any  naval  activity  in  these 
waters  and  absolutely  assure  the  safety  of  any  craft  anchored  in 
the  four  land-locked  bays  it  dominates. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  as  another 
submarine  base  is  not  likely  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
Austrians,  and  it  wdll  certainly  prove  a  further  menace  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Italian  fleet,  for  despite  her  numerical  and 
material  superiority  in  ships  and  guns  Italy  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
any  point  of  vantage.  In  fact,  one  must  realise  that  in  this 
respect  she  is  up  against  uneven  odds  here  as  on  her  northern 
frontier.  She  is  contending  with  geographical  disadvantages 
everywhere,  but  in  the  Adriatic  more  perhaps  than  elsewhere, 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  tame  configuration  of  her  coast-line.  As 
compared  with  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  Adriatic,  no  greater 
contrast  could  be  imagined. 

Nature  has  indeed  been  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  Austria  in  this 
direction.  Deep-wmter  inlets  forming  natural  harbours,  which  at 
;  the  present  time  are  invaluable  as  havens  for  warships  or  as  sub- 
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marine  bases,  are  to  be  found  all  along  the  Dalmatian  coast 
Tajer,  Zara,  Lesina,  Lissa,  Curzola,  Meleda,  Sabioncello,  Gravosa 
and  Sebenico  are  almost  in  themselves  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
any  numerical  disparity  between  the  Austrian  and  Italian  fleets. 
Several  of  these  natural  harbours  have  of  late  years  been  trans¬ 
formed,  at  enormous  expense,  into  naval  ports  and  strongly 
fortified.  Millions,  it  is  said,  have  been  spent  on  Sebenico,  and  it 
has  been  so  fortified  as  to  be  absolutely  impregnable  from  the 
sea,  even  the  rocks  facing  the  harbour  having  been  cased  in  ferro¬ 
concrete  and  turned  into  forts,  so  it  is  said. 

The  claim  of  Venice  to  be  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  belongs  to 
a  remote  age ;  it  has  long  since  been  ousted  by  Pola,  which  has 
gradully  developed  into  one  of  the  strongest  naval  arsenals  and 
ports  in  the  world’;  in  fact,  it  has  been  described  as  a  Toulon  and 
Spezzia  combined,  though  it  is  contended  by  competent  authorities 
that  its  geographical  ix)sition  might  easily  prove  its  weak  point, 
as  it  could  he  isolated  and  starved  out  by  an  army  operating  from 
the  north.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  the  Italians  capturing 
Trieste  would  be  incalculable. 

The  whole  coast-line  of  Dalmatia  is  fronted  by  a  chain  of 
islands,  round  which  submarines  can  receive  supplies  and  lurk  in 
concealment  in  absolute  security.  In  the  rear  of  these  islands  is 
a  succession  of  navigable  channels,  the  Spalado,  Brazza,  Narenta, 
Meleda,  &c.,  through  which  a  fleet  of  warships  could  pass  under 
cover  of  the  coast  all  the  way  from  Pola  to  Cattaro,  and  as  further 
evidence  of  the  naval  activity  of  the  Austrians  in  these  waters  S 
and  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  passage  a  canal  named  the 
Sabioncello  has  been  cut,  at  enormous  expense,  specially  to  avoid 
a  ciil  de  sac  at  one  point. 

The  Italian  coast-line  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Austrian,  j 
Between  Venice  and  Brindisi,  the  whole  length  of  the  Adriatic,  i 
there  is  not  a  single  natural  harbour  or,  in  fact,  any  port  sufii-  ! 
ciently  large  to  shelter  a  battleship  or  to  be  of  any  use  for  naval  I 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  Porto  Corsina,  close  to  Eavenna, 
which  is  a  base  for  torpedo-boats  and  other  small  craft.  Ancona 
harbour  is  very  shallow  and  is  only  used  for  commercial  pur|X)ses,  j 
and  the  same  may  belaid  of  Bari,  Eavenna,  and  Pesaro.  About 
eight  years  ago  a  publication  appeared  in  Italy  drawing  attention 
to  the  potentialities  of  Varano  Lake  as  a  big  naval  base,  and  the  ■ 
Government,  anxious  not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  in  the  j 
endeavour  to  strengthen  their  position  in  the  Adriatic,  went  into  • 
the  matter ;  but  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  it  would  neces¬ 
sitate  an  outlay  of  hundreds  of  millions,  as  there  was  no  depth  ^ 
of  wmter  and  no  natural  protection  whatever ;  so  the  scheme  was  f 
not  taken  up.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Pelagosa  Isles  i 
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1  were  occupied  by  Italy  and  some  big  guns  placed  on  them,  but 
after  two  unimportant  attacks  by  the  Austrians  they  w'ere  aban¬ 
doned,  as  it  was  decided  they  were  of  no  strategic  value. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  on  Italy’s  co-operation  with  the  Allies 
in  the  Balkans  is  significant.  Austria,  with  no  fewer  than  twelve 
naval  bases  and  all  the  natural  advantages  of  coast-line  in  her 
favour,  combined  wdth  her  fleet,  strengthened  as  it  probably  is 
bv  the  addition  of  several  large  German  submarines,  is  undeniably 
in  a  far  stronger  position  in  the  Adriatic  than  Italy,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  long-recognised  importance  of  the  Dalmatian 
coast  looms  up  big  at  the  present  juncture. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  this  coast-line  in  itself 
was  likely  one  day  to  bring  about  a  European  war,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  gainsaying  that  its  possession  is  of  vital  interest  not 
only  to  Italy,  but  to  the  Entente  in  general.  Its  passing  out  of 
the  possession  of  Austria  would  mean  the  final  check  to  all  German 
aspirations  in  the  Adriatic.  Of  that  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  and  every  effort  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  accomplish 
it.  A  barrier  would  ipso  facto  be  constituted  between  the  western 
world  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  either  of  Pan-Slavism  or  Pan- 
Germanism  at  dominating  the  ^Mediterranean. 

The  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Adriatic,  therefore,  whilst 
concerning  the  interests  of  all  the  Allies,  affects  Great  Britain 
even  more  particularly,  as  it  means  the  safeguarding  of  the 
j  Mediterranean  as  the  key  of  the  Empire.  In  the  re-making  of  the 
map  of  Europe  Italy’s  legitimate  ambitions  with  regard  to  the 
Dalmatian  coast  will  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  they 
will  he  very  seriously  supported  by  England  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I  With  Italy  indisputably  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  the  position  on 
i  the  ]\rediterranean  would  be  assured.  Any  other  proposition  that 
would  in  the  least  tend  to  weaken  Italy  by  circumscribing  her 
sphere  of  naval  development  would  sooner  or  later  allow  free  play 
I  to  forces  which  are  or  might  be  antagonistic  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  Adriatic  as  an  Austro-German  lake  would  manifestly  be 
a  most  formidable  base  for  naval  operations,  and  this  danger  is 
distinctly  ever  growing  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  develop- 
.  ment  of  the  submarine  and  the  immense  importance  it  is  acquiring 
•  in  all  operations  of  modern  naval  warfare.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  more  intimate  co-operation  of  the  Allied  fleets  in  the  Adriatic 

I'  is  at  the  present  moment  highly  desirable.  By  lending  a  strong 
hand  to  Italy  at  this  juncture  we  w^ould  not  only  help  to  solve  the 
Balkan  tangle,  but  also  prepare  a  real  guarantee  for  our  own 
1  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 

s  Italy’s  part  in  the  Balkan  operations  must  necessarily  be  subor- 
s  dinated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  she  is  w^aging  on  her  own 
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frontier,  and  that  General  Cadorna  is  up  against  a  much  tougher 
proposition  than  was  expected  is  generally  admitted ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  unavailing  to  deny  it ;  but  there  appears  no  doubt  that 
Italy  is  willing  to  do,  at  the  same  time,  and  is  doing  all  that  can 
be  reasonably  expected  of  her  in  the  common  interests  of  the 
Entente.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  in  a  very 
great  measure  the  whole  Balkan  situation  is  now  dependent  on 
the  development  of  the  Italian  operations  in  the  south  of  Albania. 

Meanwhile  it  is  evident,  judging  from  the  recent  speeches  of 
Signor  Barzilai  and  other  Italian  statesmen,  together  with  the 
whole  trend  of  Italian  policy  in  connection  with  the  Albanian 
question,  that  territorial  aggrandisement  in  this  direction  has 
never  been  aimed  at ;  all  that  has  been  done  was  with  the  sole 
idea  of  adequately  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  nation  as 
occasion  arose. 

In  this  connection  it  may  perhaps  not  be  generally  lemembered 
that  the  occupation  of  Vallona  was  nn  fait  accompli  by  Italy  before 
she  actually  came  into  the  war.  The  circumstances  which  brought 
about  this  smart  proceeding  on  her  part  were  sufficiently  unique 
to  be  w’orthy  of  recapitulation.  The  Albanian  State,  which  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  European  Powers,  automatically  crumbled 
down  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  and  became,  therefore, 
politically  res  nullius.  Italy  consequently  occupied  Vallona  partly 
to  safeguard  her  own  position  in  the  Adriatic  and  partly  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  breaking  up  of  the  Balkan  equilibrium  caused  by  the 
Austrian  operations  against  Serbia. 

The  occupation  of  this  important  natural  harbour  must  not, 
w^e  are  told,  be  construed  into  evidence  of  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  Italy  to  annex  Albanian  territory,  any  more  than  the  possession 
of  Gibraltar  by  England  is  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
But  although  only  an  “occupation”  in  the  purely  military  sense 
of  the  word,  she  will  in  all  probability  keep  Vallona  on  account 
of  its  importance  to  her  as  a  naval  base  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Adriatic.  In  due  course  it  will  doubtless  be  recognised  by 
the  Allies  that  such  a  policy  will  be  highly  desirable  and  that  the 
informal  occupation  be  converted  into  an  actual  annexation  when 
giving  to  Italy  the  control  of  that  sea  wffiich  for  over  tw’^o  thousand 
years  has  been  an  Italian  waterway. 

There  was,  and  is  still,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in 
Italy  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an  oversea  expedition  in  addition  to  this 
“peaceful  occupation,”  it  being  pointed  out  by  competent  naval 
authorities  that  the  risks  w'ere  not  commensurate  with  the  doubt¬ 
ful  advantages  that  might  accrue.  There  is,  it  appears,  a  strong 
current  in  the  Adriatic  which  sets  from  due  north  to  south,  so  in 
addition  to  the  dangers  to  which  shipping  making  its  w’ay  across 
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is  exposed  from  submarine  attack  there  is  the  peril  of  floating 
mines,  which  the  Austrians  can  drift  down  from  Pola.  Several 
transports  have  already  been  lost  through  this  cause,  and  it  is 
certain  that  Italy  cannot  afford  many  such  contretemps,  the  more 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  supplies  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained  in  Albania. 

At  one  moment  it  was  even  suggested  that  in  view  of  the 
preponderating  call  on  the  military  resources  of  the  country  in 
the  existing  areas  of  operations  on  the  Isonzo,  in  Carnia,  Cadorre, 
and  the  Trentino  it  would  perhaps  he  wiser  to  withdraw  for  the 
time  being  from  Vallona.  In  view,  however,  of  the  turn  of  events 
recently  such  a  step  would  be  out  of  the  question  now,  if  not 
impossible.  Italy,  if  only  by  reason  of  her  procedure  in  planting 
herself  there  in  the  first  instance,  is  bound  to  see  the  affair 
through ;  it  is  a  case  of  Hobson’s  choice  with  her  at  present. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  place  is  being 
rapidly  put  into  a  state  of  comparative  impregnability  pending  the 
arrival  of  strong  reinforcements.  In  the  meantime,  by  reason  of 
the  strategic  strength  of  Austria’s  naval  bases  on  the  Adriatic 
seaboard,  Italy  has  to  be  constantly  on  the  defensive,  and  it  is 
this  disadvantage  that  necessitates  continual  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  her  fleet  for  the  safeguarding  of  her  long  and  exposed  coast¬ 
line,  and  this  factor  will  continue  to  hamper  her  movements  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  as  she  will  find,  however  much  she 
may  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Allies  in  the  Balkans. 

Apart  from  this,  there  are  other  side  issues,  not  the  least 
important  being  the  question  of  transport  for  the  troops.  It  is 
claimed  that  considering  how  great  were  the  difficulties  and  the 
danger  from  submarines  and  floating  mines  the  landing  of  the 
expeditionary  force  of  50,000  troops,  with  artillery,  ammunition, 
supplies,  and  horses,  on  the  Albanian  coast  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  operations  of  the  whole  war,  for  the  Austrians  were 
aware  that  it  was  going  to  be  attempted  and  there  is  no  doubt 
did  all  in  their  pow’er  to  prevent  it  being  carried  out.  Yet  only 
two  vessels  came  to  grief,  a  small  transport  struck  a  mine  and  a 
destroyer  that  went  to  her  rescue  was  also  blown  up.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  loss  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  lives,  but  this 
appears  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  With  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  now  absolutely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians,  the  danger  in  transporting  troops  will  be  propor¬ 
tionately  increased. 

The  question  obviously  suggests  itself,  however,  since  this 
operation  was  so  successfully  carried  out  under  the  protection 
apparently  of  the  fleet,  where  was  the  self-same  fleet  whilst  the 
Austrians  were  bombarding  the  Montenegrin  position  on 
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Lovtchen,  as  it  occurs  to  the  ordinary  layman  that  the  appearance  1 
off  Cattaro  of  a  powerful  squadron  of  Italian  Dreadnoughts  would  I 
have  had  the  effect  of  at  least  bringing  some  slight  respite  to  the  i 
harassed  defenders,  and  perhaps  even  have  given  time  for  rein-  1 
forcements  to  have  been  sent?  | 

With  this  idea  in  my  mind,  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  distin-  I 
guished  Italian  naval  officer,  and  to  my  surprise  I  learned  that  I 
although  it  was  not  officially  announced  a  “demonstration”  had 
been  attempted,  with  the  result  that  a  cruiser,  the  Garibaldi,  had  j 
been  sunk  by  an  Austrian  submarine  off  Gravosa. 

The  risk  incurred  in  naval  operations  in  these  waters  is  not  I 
sufficiently  estimated  by  the  public.  The  chief  danger  is,  of  I 
course,  from  submarines.  There  is  no  other  coast  in  the  world,  | 
even  that  of  Norway  with  its  fiords,  that  lends  itself  so  well  to  1 
modern  naval  warfare.  In  the  sheltered  coves  which  are  to  be  I 
found  everywdiere  in  the  chain  of  islands  along  the  coast  they  I 
can  lie  in  wait  for  weeks  without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection. 
Apart  from  this  peril  there  is  a  mine-field  extending  for  some  ! 
miles  from  the  entrance  to  Cattaro  harbour.  That  this  was  known  | 
long  ago  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  English  and  French  fleets,  I 
when  patrolling  the  Adriatic  before  Italy  came  into  the  war,  never 
attempted  to  enter  this  zone.  They  knew  too  well  what  they 
w’ould  be  risking. 

From  all  accounts,  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  would  be  a  stiff er 
proposition  to  tackle  than  the  Dardanelles.  It  was  not  far  from  | 
here  that  the  French  battleship,  the  Gambetta,  was  sunk  by  a 
submarine  operating,  it  is  supposed,  from  its  base  at  Cattaro. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  successful  transportation  of  50,000 
troops  from  Brindisi  to  the  Albanian  coast  before  the  surrender 
of  Montenegro,  Italy  is  well  aware  that  her  line  of  communication 
is  now'  more  or  less  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Austrian  fleet 
operating  from  Pola  or  any  of  the  naval  bases  along  the  coast, 
unless  she  receives  very  material  assistance  from  the  Allied  fleet. 
Italy’s  part  in  the  Balkan  operations  depends,  therefore,  on 
cohesive  action  between  the  Allied  admirals. 

In  the  meanwhile,  events  in  the  Near  East  march  with  truly 
disquieting  rapidity  and  every  week  seems  to  reveal  quite  new  | 
and  unexpected  factors  in  the  situation.  Although  there  has  1 
recently  been  a  noticeable  absence  of  official  news  from  Rome,  the  I 
atmosphere  seems  charged  with  undefined  rumours  that  reflect  a  | 
vague  feeling  of  suspense.  With  Serbia  and  Montenegro  disposed  I 
of,  it  is  realised  that  Austria  has  a  considerable  army  ready  to 
hand  and  eager  for  fresh  conquests.  The  Bulgarians  also,  from  J 
all  accounts,  are  still  burning  for  the  fray  and  are  said  to  be  in  3 
great  strength  in  the  vicinity  of  Monastir.  So  it  is  not  a  difficult  I 
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matter  to  conjecture  what  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  next 
lallying-point  of  the  two  armies  in  this  region ;  the  most  cursory 
study  of  the  map  indicates  it.  That  this  operation  must  at  all 
costs  be  checked  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  studies  at  all 
carefully  the  position  in  the  Balkans. 

Not  to  mince  matters,  it  is  manifest  that  Vallona  at  the  present 
moment  is  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  was  Mount  Lovtchen 
a  few  weeks  ago.  From  the  Austrian  point  of  view  it  is  probably 
more  so,  for  it  practically  controls  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic. 
It  is  a  splendid  natural  harbour ;  in  fact,  the  finest  south  of 
Cattaro,  and  lends  itself  admirably  to  rapid  modern  fortification. 

For  some  months  past  it  appears  the  Austrians  have  kept 
hundreds  of  soldiers  busily  engaged  on  the  construction  of  a 
military  road  along  the  coast  from  Cattaro  to  Antivari,  and  by 
now  this  should  be  nearing  completion,  as  from  all  reports  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  continuously  and  without  the  slightest 
interference  or  protest.  This  w'ork  may  in  itself  appear  of  but 
slight  importance  for  the  moment,  but  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  discover  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  very  subtle  strategic  plan  of 
action  which  has  Durazzo  and  Vallona  as  its  objective. 

The  significance  of  the  movement  of  the  Austrians  in  this  direction 
has  evidently  not  escaped  attention  in  Italy,  for  already  somewhat 
pertinent  questions  are  being  asked  as  to  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  expeditionary  force,  as  there  have  been  conflicting  reports  as 
to  the  number  of  troops  and  guns  that  have  been  sent.  It  is 
jx)inted  out  that  Vallona  is  somewhat  in  the  same  situation  as 
was  Cattaro  before  the  capture  of  Lovtchen. 

The  danger,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  for  is  an  advance  in  force 
of  the  Austrians  along  the  coast,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bul¬ 
garians  coming  up  from  Monastir  with  a  large  army  and  heavy 
artillery.  One  is,  of  course,  not  in  possession  of  actual  figures, 
but  it  appears  doubtful  from  what  one  can  gather  whether  the 
Italians  are  at  present  in  sufficient  strength  in  Albania  to  hold 
out  for  any  length  of  time  against  a  combined  attack  by  numeri¬ 
cally  superior  forces  sup|X)rted  by  big  guns. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  this  potentiality  has  not  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  Allied  War  Council,  and  that  everything  possible 
is  being  done  to  meet  such  a  contingency,  for  w^ere  Vallona  to  be 
captured  it  would  inflict  a  more  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Allies  than  even  the  Gallipoli  fiasco.  The  moral  and  material 
effect  would  be  far-reaching  to  an  extent  one  does  not  like  to 
contemplate.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  it  wnuld  constitute  a 
direct  menace  to  Corfu,  which  is  only  some  forty  miles  distant, 
and  virtually  make  the  Adriatic  a  mare  clausum  to  the  Allied  fleets. 

There  should,  however,  be  no  fear  of  such  a  calamity  happening 
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if  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  guard  against  it,  for  Vallona 
is  an  easy  place  to  defend,  either  from  the  land  side  or  the  sea,  and 
could  with  comparatively  little  difficulty  be  converted  into  a 
veritable  fortress  as  well  as  a  naval  base  of  immense  value  at  the 
present  time  to  the  Allies,  added  to  which  in  conjunction  with 
Brindisi  it  controls  the  Straits  of  Otranto  and  therefore  the 
entrance  to  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  opinion  of  certain  wxll-known  authorities  on  the  Balkan 
question  this  natural  harbour  of  Albania  is  one  of  the  most 
important  strategic  positions  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  land-locked  bay,  w'hich  is  said  quite  to  equal 
that  at  Cattaro,  lends  itself  admirably  to  all  naval  purimses ;  it  is 
quite  sheltered,  so  affords  safe  anchorage  at  all  times,  and  has 
great  depth  of  water  everywhere.  Moreover,  it  is  commanded  on 
either  side  by  important  eminences.  Cape  Linguetta  facing  to 
the  south  and  Peschiera  Point  to  the  north,  whilst  the  Island  of 
Saseno,  by  reason  of  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  gives 
it  two  distinct  entrances  of  sufficient  width  for  all  purposes, 
together  with  an  average  depth  of  30  to  43  fathoms  of  water. 
The  Island  of  Saseno,  which  by  reason  of  its  unique  position 
forms  a  sort  of  natural  postern  to  the  harbour,  could  be  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  constitute  a  formidable  barrier  to  any  attacking  force 
from  the  sea,  whilst  the  methods  of  defence  against  submarines 
so  successfully  employed  elsewhere  could  be  effectually  repeated 
here  with  far  less  difficulty. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  few  details  that  in  Vallona  the  Allies 
have,  so  to  speak,  a  ready-made  naval  base  which  in  importance 
cannot  be  over-rated  if  they  know  how  to  utilise  and  hold  it,  and 
which  should  prove  a  direct  check  to  Austro-German  naval  activity 
in  these  waters,  whilst  the  moral  effect  on  the  population  of 
Albania  of  an  Allied  arsenal  and  harbour  here  wmuld  be  incal¬ 
culable.  One  would  not  be  surprised  if  Italy’s  prescience  in 
occupying  Vallona  on  her  own  initiative  were  to  prove  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  Balkan  side  of  the  war. 
In  any  event,  the  effort  she  is  making  to  take  a  serious  part  in 
the  operations  in  southern  Albania  are  an  earnest  of  her  steadfast 
co-operation  with  the  Allies,  and  her  determination  coilte  qve 
coute  to  see  the  war  through  to  a  successful  finish. 

But  stern  resolve  and  unbounded  pluck  alone  will  not  suffice 
if  other  forces  are  lacking  which  are  of  vital  necessity  to  back 
them  up,  and  this  is  evident  with  regard  to  Italy.  One  is  being 
gradually  forced  to  recognise  that  she  has  her  hands  full  with  the 
war  on  her  own  frontier  on  the  north  and  facing  the  Adriatic, 
and  that,  therefore,  her  quota  towards  the  Balkan  operations  must 
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One  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  accurately  the  number  of 
men  that  have  been  called  up,  but  it  appears  pretty  certain  that 
it  does  not  leave  General  Cadorna  with  more  than  half  a  million 
for  reserves,  lines  of  communication,  and  to  make  up  for  inevitable 
wastage.  Considering,  therefore,  that  his  front  at  present  extends 
over  more  than  400  miles,  and  that  he  is  holding  up  a  numerically 
superior  army,  it  is  incontrovertible  that  he  has  none  too  many 
men  to  spare.  The  same  inference  applies,  of  course,  to  heavy 
guns  and  ammunition,  for  which  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  policy  of  the  Italian 
Government  in  connection  with  the  war  has  been  never  to  make 
a,  move  unless  everything  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  prepared¬ 
ness  beforehand,  nothing  being  left  to  chance ;  but  this  serious 
development  of  events  in  Albania  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen  six  months  ago,  when  the  place  of  campaign  was  settled. 
Italy’s  part,  therefore,  for  the  moment  in  the  Balkan  operations 
must  of  necessity  be  largely  governed  by  ulterior  circumstances. 

Julius  M.  Price, 

War-artist  Correspondent,  “Illustrated  London 
News,”  loith  the  Italian  Army. 
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Some  eighteen  years  ago  a  noted  Triestine  scholar  and  author, 
Giuseppe  Caprin,  whose  death  Italy  has  lately  had  to  deplore, 
wrote  a  short  history  of  his  beloved  native  city,  entitled  “The 
Fourteenth  Century  in  Trieste,”  a  work  which  commanded  atten¬ 
tion  and  met  with  considerable  success  at  the  time,  and  of  which, 
as  the  book  and  the  author  are  little  known  in  this  country,  a 
slight  resume  may  prove  of  interest  at  this  moment,  when  the 
eyes  of  Europe  are  turned  towards  the  struggles  of  the  Allies, 
and  when  Italy  is  within  measurable  distance  of  that  city  of 
Italianate  sympathies  towards  which  her  heart  has  yearned  these 
many  years. 

It  is  to  Pompeo  Molmenti,  the  famous  Venetian  historian,  that 
our  thanks  are  due  for  the  revival  of  appreciation  in  Caprin  and 
his  works  which  he  has  lately  aroused  throughout  Italy  an  echo 
of  which  in  the  form  of  a  short  epitome  may  be  given  here. 

The  fair  city  of  Trieste  passed  through  various  hands  and  many 
vicissitudes  before  reaching  her  hopes  of  independence,  for,  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  Latin  colony  under  the  Roman  Empire,  she  then  became 
part  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  Charlemagne ;  later  in  the  century 
she  was  yielded  up  to  the  political  rule  of  the  Bishops,  and  finally, 
after  having  been  reduced  to  servitude  and  obedience  by  the 
Venetians  in  1295,  she  liberated  herself  from  these  and  all  other 
foreign  supremacy  for  a  brief  period,  and  entrusted  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  to  the  “Comune,”  with  regular  representatives. 
Thus  a  constitution  was  established  on  the  lines  of  a  small 
republic,  having  its  own  army  and  banner,  whilst  a  foreigner  was 
chosen  for  the  office  of  Podest&,  (Governor),  with  the  idea  that, 
having  no  ties  of  kindred  or  friendship  or  self-interest  with  the 
citizens,  he  would  be  bound  to  them  solely  by  those  of  law  and 
government.  How  curious  and  interesting  a  picture  is  conjured 
up  for  us  of  Trieste  in  those  times — five  centuries  or  more  ago— 
when  the  quaint  little  city,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  lovely  hill,  the 
crest  of  which  was  crowned  by  the  cathedral,  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  place — was  protected  by  encircling  walls,  and  on  the  other 
side  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Adriatic  by  a  landing-stage 
and  harbour  for  barges  and  boats.  But  more  insidious  than  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  more  dreaded  by  the  Triestines, 
were  the  incursions  of  their  enemies,  to  defend  themselves  from 
whom  the  tow^ers  of  the  city  were  provided  with  loopholes,  the 
(1)  Fanfulla  della  Domenica,  November. 
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gates  were  guarded  by  armed  citizens,  and  the  night  watchmen 
were  trained  to  answer  to  any  cry  of  alarm  and  to  the  first  sound 
of  the  great  bell. 

There  were  five  principal  gates  and  towers  to  the  citadel,  each 
with  castelleto,  drawbridge,  and  oubliette— Triborgo,  Donoto, 
Tor  Grande,  San  Michele,  and  Cavana ;  and  the  lesser  ones  were 
Portizza,  Saline,  Pusterla,  and  San  Lorenzo.  Constant  and 
arduous  care  W'as  taken  to  supply  the  city  with  materials  and 
munitions  of  w'ar  so  as  to  defend  her  from  any  .sudden  assault. 

But  another  city,  already  proud  and  powerful,  lapped  on  the 
northern  curve  of  the  bay  by  the  same  sea,  was  a  perpetual  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  small  and  modest  city  of  Trieste,  for  Venice, 
even  then  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  had  succeeded  in  adding  to 
and  consolidating  her  possessions  by  daring  feats  of  arms  and  wTse 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  had  acquired  such  imperial  power  on 
land  and  sea  as  to  become  a  formidable  menace  to  other  cities. 

She  had  triumphed  over  the  Narentani  and  Slav  pirates,  she 
had  obtained  by  conquest  the  Signory  of  the  maritime  cities  of 
Dalmatia,  she  had  swept  the  Saracens  from  off  the  face  of  the 
Adriatic — now  considered  almost  the  Lake  of  the  Eepublic — and 
had  acquired,  since  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  a  great  influence 
in  the  East.  Trieste  had  already  felt  the  power  of  Venice  when, 
during  the  Fourth  Crusade,  she  was  forced  to  lend  the  service  of 
her  ships  to  the  Eepublic ;  she  was  therefore  vigilant  and  alert 
to  protect  her  independence,  which  was  menaced  not  only  by  the 
powerful  Venetian  Eepublic,  but  also  by  the  turbulent  Patriarchs 
of  Aquileia. 

At  night,  when  her  five  gates  were  closed,  Trieste  was  immersed 
in  silence  and  darkness  until  the  dawm  of  day,  when  the  clanging 
of  the  bells  called  the  townsfolk  to  their  work ;  their  citizenship 
was  divided  into  classes,  and  the  very  aspect  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  city  demonstrated  these  divisions,  showing  the  clean  and 
quiet  quarter  of  the  patricians,  whose  houses  had  towers  and 
balconies,  noisy  and  busy  that  of  the  well-to-do  merchants,  dark 
and  poor  that  of  the  dense  populace,  occupied  in  more  humble 
and  obscure  labours,  whose  houses  had  an  upper  storey  formed 
like  a  pent-house,  and  constructed  on  a  foundation  of -beams. 

But  the  whole  architectural  aspect  of  Trieste  was  sombre  until 
the  Venetians  replaced  the  austere  Eoman  style  with  their  own 
varied,  brilliant,  and  fantastic  art,  inspired  chiefly  by  the  gor¬ 
geous  Orient,  and  rebuilt  the  city  after  their  own  ideas.  Faith 
burned  clear  and  high  in  that  young  Eepublic,  and,  although 
I  their  houses  were  modest  and  simple  in  construction,  their  temples 
were  built  not  only  in  splendour  and  majesty,  but  also  in  superior 
numbers  to  their  needs,  so  much  so  that  in  June,  1367,  the 
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Capitol  of  Trieste  ma-de  protest  against  the  concession  accorded 
by  the  Great  Council  to  a  citizen  who  desired  to  build  a  new 
church,  saying  :  “Did  not  the  existing  churches  within  the  walls 
suffice  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  ?  ” 

Noteworthy  amongst  them  were  those  of  San  Niccol6,  Sant’ 
Anastasio,  the  Santi  Martiri,  Sant’  Andrea,  San  Vito,  and  San 
Silvestro ;  whilst  the  Basilica  Mariana,  partly  built  w’ith  fragments 
of  masonry  belonging  to  the  Koman  period,  looked  down  upon  all 
the  others  from  the  hilltop  whence  it  dominated  the  city. 

The  interior  was  dark  and  melancholy  :  only  in  the  apse  the 
glowing  richness  of  the  gilded  Byzantine  mosaics  gave  splendour 
to  the  scene ;  later  on,  in  the  early  days  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  add  to  its  grandeur  the  small  neighbouring  temple  of  San 
Giusto  was  joined  on  to  the  Mariana  Church,  thus  forming  a 
wide  and  spacious  cathedral.  When  the  Great  Bell  of  San  Giusto 
rang  out  its  summons  the  confraternities  poured  into  the  streets 
and  squares  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  rendering  aid  in  cases  of  accident, 
or  conducting  or  following  a  funeral ;  amongst  these  the  most 
ancient  (1260)  was  that  of  the  Battuti,  similar  in  their  ceremonies 
and  customs  to  the  Flagellanti  (Scourging  Fraternity),  which  came 
into  existence  in  Europe  when  people  were  possessed  with  a  desire 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  themselves,  and  took  a  delight 
in  such  self-administered  penance.  There  were  other  confra¬ 
ternities  with  other  objects,  such  as  that  of  the  nobles  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Francis,  whose  aim  was  to  keep  the  nobility 
separated  from  the  other  classes,  even  in  their  religious  observ¬ 
ances. 

The  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Triestine  population 
was  navigation  or  commerce ;  busy  indeed  was  their  traffic  with 
Venice,  Friuli,  la  Carniola,  Styria,  Carinna,  le  Marche,  and 
la  Puglia.  Then  the  subtle  art  of  money-making  flourished 
exceedingly,  although  the  Comune  took  every  means  to  prevent, 
or  at  least  to  limit,  usury,  yet  usurers  came  upon  the  scene  even 
from  “gentle  Tuscany,”  greedy  speculators  who  were  soon  out¬ 
done  in  their  shady  business  by  the  Jews. 

It  is  difficult  to  glean  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  private 
lives  of  those  Triestines  who  for  two  generations  enjoyed  a  brief 
independence  in  that  distant  past.  To  be  sure,  there  are  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  period  in  which  the  names  of  some  of  them  are 
found,  which  are  so  strange  and  unusual  that  they  inspire  the 
imagination  and  take  form  and  being,  evoking,  for  us,  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  such  quaint  beings  as  Donna  Valrosa,  Ser  Bridone, 
Donna  Allegranza,  Donna  Nedella,  Don  Xigardo,  Ser  Sordio,  and 
Ser  Messalto.  As  for  the  fashions  of  that  period,  the  women’s 
dress  and  head -ornaments  were  not  very  different  from  those  of 
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other  Italians,  whilst  from  Venice  they  procured  curious  Byzan¬ 
tine  ornaments  and  styles.  Nor  were  the  men’s  costumes  unlike 
those  worn  in  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  the  most  “lordly”  vesture 
worn,  both  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  Arno,  was  the  “lucco,”  that  dignified  robe  which  we  see  in 
the  frescoes  of  San  Giusto,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Giotto,  Loren- 
zetti,  Gaddi,  and  Martini.  In  those  early  days  the  feasts  of  the 
church  and  those  of  the  country  were  apparently  taken  in  turns, 
so  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  and  those  of  the  various  patron 
saints  of  the  city  alternated  with  feasts  in  which  tourneys,  jousts, 
feats  of  arms  and  display,  races  of  wild  horses,  and  the  game  of 
football  were  given. 

“The  Cathedral,”  says  Caprin,  “was  a  true  epitome  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  citizens  of  Trieste,”  inasmuch  as  the  Basilica  witnessed 
nearly  all  the  different  phases  of  their  lives,  for  in  that  dawn  of 
the  Italian  nations  the  temples  held  a  more  definite  significance 
than  religions  and  symbolism ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  procession  of 
ardent  souls  bright  with  their  faith  came  to  receive  a  blessing 
and  to  implore  the  protection  of  heaven  on  whatever  work  they 
had  in  hand.  The  warriors  assembled  in  the  nave  before  rushing 
forth  to  combat,  the  heads  of  the  council  met  there  to  decide 
the  important  decrees  of  the  Comune  with  the  aid  of  prayer,  and 
from  the  altar  of  the  great  Triestine  Cathedral  the  blessing  of 
the  church  descended  equally  upon  the  living  and  the  dead,  upon 
the  young  from  birth  unto  the  exchange  of  marriage  vows,  and 
also  upon  the  dead  brought  in  there  for  the  last  benediction. 

At  Venice,  in  far-off  times,  it  was  the  custom  for  affianced 
maidens  to  collect  in  the  Bishop’s  Church  of  Olivolo  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  so  that  he  might  bless  their  wedding ;  dressed  in 
white,  with  hair  unbound  and  covered  with  jewels,  they  assembled 
there,  holding  in  their  hands  the  casket  containing  their  dowry. 
There  is  a  popular  legend  to  the  effect  that  on  such  an  occasion 
and  during  such  a  ceremony  the  Slav  pirates — or,  as  others  have 
it,  the  Triestine  pirates — landed  suddenly  by  stealth,  burst  into 
the  cathedral  where  the  white-robed  maids  were  kneeling,  and 
carried  them  off  to  Caorle,  to  a  port  which  to  this  day  bears  the 
name  “delle  donzelle,”  where  they  divided  the  maidens  and  the 
spoils.  But  the  Venetians  soon  recovered  from  the  stupefaction 
caused  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack.  Arming  several  boats  in 
haste  they  set  off,  led  by  the  Doge  himself,  and,  overtaking  the 
corsairs  at  Caorle,  attacked  and  defeated  them  and  thus  rescued 
and  regained  possession  of  these  brides  and  their  dowries.  Then, 
to  commemorate  the  victory,  they  instituted  the  feast  of  the 
Marie,  which  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  celebrated 
Venetian  festivals,  and  was  duly  celebrated  till  1378,  lasting 
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from  January  25th  till  February  2nd,  with  regattas,  bonfires  ' 
and  all  sorts  of  diversions  and  feasting.  No  trace  of  this  story  is 
however,  to  be  found  even  in  the  oldest  chronicles — those,  for 
instance,  of  Altinate  and  of  Diacono  Giovanni ;  but  as  legends 
often  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people,  the  rape  of 
the  Venetian  brides  may  merely  symbolise  the  animosity  that 
existed  between  those  two  peoples  living  on  opposite  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  a  hatred  which,  as  time  went  on,  became  transformed 
into  ties  of  affection,  cemented  by  triumphs  and  losses  equally 
shared  in  a  common  cause.  A  cloud  of  mystery  surrounds  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Eanfi,  a  deadly  feud  which  in  1313  threatened 
to  upset  the  independence  of  Trieste,  which  was  divided  into 
opposing  factions.  History  relates  that  Marco  Eanfo,  who  was 
condemned  to  death,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  but  a  few 
months  later  he  and  his  son  were  murdered — it  was  believed  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  hired  by  the  Comune — and  at  the  same 
time  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  his  family  and  friends 
banished  for  ever,  and  their  property  confiscated. 

So  far  the  story  is  confirmed  in  history,  but  the  crime  which 
called  forth  such  stern  punishment  remains  unknowm  and 
unproved,  and  all  the  suggestions  offered  have  been  pure  con¬ 
jecture. 

A  greater  danger  threatened  the  little  Eepublic  from  the  farther 
shore,  where  Venice,  rich  in  gold,  in  power,  and  in  glory,  not 
satisfied  with  her  dominion  over  the  sea  and  the  eastern  terri¬ 
tories,  was  also  bent  upon  taking  possession  of  the  cities  of  her 
neighbours.  So  in  1338  she  seized  Treviso,  and  then  came  the 
turn  of  Trieste  to  bow  before  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  as  had  been 
her  fate  once  before  when,  in  1202,  she  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  ; 
Doge  Enrico  Dandolo  and  had  undertaken  to  pay  the  tributes 
imposed  by  the  Maritime  Comunes  of  Tstria.  The  Triestines 
could  not  long  tolerate  this  burden,  and  tried  time  upon  time  to 
free  themselves  from  such  arrogant  imposition,  and,  though  con-  | 
quered  and  humiliated,  their  latent  anger  wmxed  so  bitter  and  | 
violent  that  the  slightest  excuse  sufficed  to  make  the  storm  burst. 

In  1368  it  came  at  last,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  plea  that 
one  of  their  ships  had  been  chased  by  a  Venetian  galley,  they 
attacked  her  by  night,  killing  the  captain  and  some  of  the  sailors,  i 
whereupon  the  Podestfi  of  Trieste,  foreseeing  terrible  reprisals,  ] 
sent  ambassadors  hastily  to  make  peace  with  the  injured  and  | 
outraged  Venetian  Eepublic.  In  this  they  succeeded,  but  at  so  I 
ruinous  a  price  •  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  filled  with  | 
rage,  and,  unfurling  the  banner  of  revolt,  they  determined  to  f 
see  their  country  perish  in  blood  rather  than  accept  such  bondage,  n 

The  Venetian  army  commenced  the  siege  of  Trieste  on  | 
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December  23rd,  1368,  but  that  proud  walled  city  offered  so  stub¬ 
born  and  well-armed  a  resistance  that  the  besieging  armies  had 
a  long  and  arduous  task  till  the  Triestines,  after  desperate  sorties 
and  bloody  encounters,  sought  the  aid  of  Leopold,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  promising  him  to  recognise  in  him  their  Suzerain  in 
return  for  his  help.  The  Duke,  in  response  to  their  appeal, 
descended  upon  the  Venetian  armies  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  but  was  beaten  and  put  to  flight ;  and  then  Trieste,  having 
lost  all  hope  of  assistance,  in  desperate  conditions  of  famine  after 
eleven  months  of  dauntless  resistance,  opened  her  gates  on 
November  18th,  1369,  to  the  Doge  Paolo  Loredan,  who  took 
possession  of  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Republic.  Venice 
showed  herself  to  be  a  humane  and  wise  conqueror.  Property 
was  safeguarded,  exiles  were  pardoned,  prisoners  of  war  were  set 
at  liberty,  offences  condoned,  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
citizens  w'ere  maintained. 

Domenico  Michiel  was  elected  Captain  of  the  City,  and  to  keep 
in  check  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  citizens  a  strong  force  of 
soldiery  was  quartered  within  the  gates,  and  the  building  of  the 
castle  of  San  Giusto,  which  later  dominated  Trieste,  was  begun. 

Venice  was  always  on  the  alert  and  in  arms  to  defend  her 
conquests  and  to  transform  into  reality  her  ambitious  designs ; 
however,  there  were  others  as  eager  for  conquest  as  Venice,  and 
in  1380,  whilst  she  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Genoese, 
Gasparo  Spinola,  commanding  a  Genoese  squadron,  pushed  on 
as  far  as  Trieste  and  succeeded  in  taking  prisoner  the  Venetian 
Podesta,  Donato  Tron,  added  to  which,  amongst  a  quantity  of 
valuable  loot,  he  carried  off  the  gilded  stone  lion  which  stood  on 
the  central  tower  of  the  port,  called  San  Marco. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  as  lately  as  last  spring, 
during  a  solemn  and  patriotic  ceremony  in  memory  of  Garibaldi 
and  his  Thousand,  Genoa  promised  to  restore  to  Trieste  the  Lion 
of  St.  Alark — looted  so  many  centuries  ago — as  a  sign  of  fraternal 
affection,  on  the  day  of  her  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Austria. 

After  Gasparo  Spinola’s  bold  adventure,  and  the  Peace  of 
Turin  (1381),  Trieste  regained  her  independence ;  but,  as  the  city 
remained  exposed  to  the  unbridled  rapacity  of  her  powerful  neigh¬ 
bours  and  enemies,  and  torn  with  internal  dissensions,  she  could 
no  longer  hope  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Comune  or  to 
maintain  her  laws  and  customs  if  Venice  again  took  up  arms 
against  her.  What  was  to  be  done?  Should  Trieste  fall  again 
into  the  hands  of  Venice  or  should  she  look  elsewhere  for  pro¬ 
tection?  On  August  9th,  1382,  the  Great  Council  decided  that, 
since  desperate  conditions  demand  desperate  remedies,  Trieste 
should  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  Leopold,  Archduke  of 
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Austria,  stipulating  that  her  communal  freedom  should  remain 
inviolate.  These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  in  return  for  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  orne  of  wine,  the  Archduke  solemnly  I 
promised  to  leave  Trieste  her  communal  regiment  of  guards  and 
never  to  give  her  “in  fee  ”  to  any  other  State. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Archduke’s  representative,  albeit 
a  captain  invested  with  Podesta  powers,  brought  no  ducal  soldiery 
into  the  proud  little  city,  which,  whilst  recognising  the  Archduke 
as  Suzerain,  would  brook  no  control,  and  continued  to  govern 
herself  in  her  own  way ;  for  the  Triestines,  who  lived  on  and  by 
the  sea  they  so  ardently  loved,  had  absorbed  some  of  the  turbulent 
and  unbridled  qualities  of  the  waters  that  flowed  into  that 
wonderful  bay,  the  sea  that  William  Watson  apostrophises  as 

“  Sea,  that  breakest  for  ever,  that  bleakest  and  art  never  broken.” 

Ethel  Hartep. 


THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  BELLIGERENTS. 


Finance  is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  most  important  factor 
in  this  war ;  and  the  finance  of  the  Allied  nations  depends,  first 
and  last,  upon  England.  In  the  same  way  the  finance  of  our 
enemies  depends  upon  Germany.  The  Turks  in  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  and  Suez ;  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Austro-Hungarians, 
have  been  financed,  for  the  most  part,  by  German  money,  and 
officered  by  German  officers ;  and  it  was  German  money  that 
bribed  newspapers  and  politicians  in  half  the  countries  of  both 
hemispheres  to  present  the  German  case  to  neutrals.  It  is  true 
that  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey,  even,  have  tried  to  raise 
internal  loans ;  but  their  efforts  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
financiers.  Credit,  to  be  effective,  must  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
the  strict  test  of  the  international  money-markets,  and  in  this 
respect  the  alleged  loans  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey  can 
hardly  be  said  to  count.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  on  the  Allied 
side  Russia  is  in  an  almost  similar  position  for  the  time  being ; 
for,  though  her  credit  is,  so  to  speak,  potentially  sound,  she  is  all 
but  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  world  in  consequence 
of  the  German  blockade  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Turkish  barrier  at 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 

Again,  while  Russia,  in  time  of  peace,  borrowed  largely  from 
abroad,  France  and  England  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  war  made  an  important  difference.  With  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  manufacturing  provinces  of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  French  Government  could  not  raise  an  internal  loan  until 
November  last,  and  Treasury  bonds,  alw’ays  expensive  documents, 
played  an  important  part  in  financing  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 
Further,  the  sudden  curtailment  of  exports  and  the  amount  of 
war  material  purchased  abroafi,  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
inevitably  caused  a  decline  in  French  credit  and  raised  the  rate  of 
exchange  against  Paris.  To  judge  from  what  has  been  said  in 
New  York,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Paris  could  have  raised  extensive 
bankers’  credits  in  the  United  States  if  London  had  not  partici¬ 
pated.  The  joint  Anglo-French  loan  of  ^100,000, 000  raised  in 
New  York  last  summer,  plus  bankers’  credits  of  £50,000,000,  was 
an  operation  carried  out  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  the 
rate  of  exchange,  which  was  about  twelve  per  cent,  a^gainst  France 
and  seven  per  cent,  against  this  country. 

Apart  from  internal  loans,  Italy  has  relied  on  Germany  for 
money  since  the  Triple  Alliance  was  first  signed.  It  was  German 
money  that  developed  Italian  shipping,  the  Italian  banks,  the 
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Italian  manulacturers,  though  the  development  was  far  from 
being  disinterested.  For  some  reason,  French  and  English 
financiers  preferred  to  let  Italy  alone ;  and  this  fact,  as  Dr.  Dillon 
emphasised  in  his  despatches  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  Alarch  and 
April  last,  was  not  without  a  certain  adverse  infiuenee  on  the 
Allies’  propaganda  in  Italy  in  the  winter  of  1914-15.  Once  the 
Italian  Government  definitely  agreed  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Triple  Entente,  financial  aid  from  England  immediately 
followed ;  and  it  is  largely  English  money  which  is  sup|)orting 
the  Serbian,  Belgian,  and  Montenegrin  forces.  Further,  a  loan 
of  £5,000 ,000  to  Eoumania  was  announced  twelve  months  ago. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  estimate  is  that  £153,000,000 
will  be  paid  away  by  England  in  the  form  of  subsidies  to  her 
Allies  in  the  course  of  the  current  financial  year.  The  amount  to 
be  voted  in  the  following  financial  year,  beginning  in  April,  will 
naturally  be  larger,  assuming  that  the  war  lasts  until  the  spring 
of  1917.  While,  therefore,  full  credit  must  be  given  to  our  Allies 
for  having  arranged  internal  loans  in  very  difficult  economic  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  should  be  recognised  that  the  credit  of  England  in 
the  international  money-markets  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  the  credit 
of  the  Allies.  From  comments  which  have  appeared  of  late  in 
the  French,  Eussian,  and  Italian  newspapers,  one  may  gather 
that  these  countries — chiefly  owing  to  our  restricted  national 
publicity  and  to  the  mischievous  assertions  of  a  section  of  our  own 
Press — fail  to  recognise  the  important  part  wdiich  England  is 
playing  in  the  war.  The  writers  who  criticise  us  in  the  new’spapers 
of  our  Allies  do  not,  as  a  rule,  acknowledge  the  work  of  our  Navy, 
without  which  France  and  Eussia  could  have  been  invaded  from 
dozens  of  points  on  the  coast ;  but,  above  all,  they  pay  scant  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  no  less  important  work  of  English  finance.  If  Italy, 
for  example  (as  we  hope),  sees  her  territory  increased  and 
strengthened  as  the  outcome  of  her  campaign  against  Austria,  that 
result  will  have  been  due,  howmver  indirectly,  to  the  organisation 
of  the  English  banking  system  as  much  as  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Italian  Army.  Financial  credit,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  all-important 
in  war-time ;  and  not  a  square  inch  of  Italia  Irredenta  could  have 
been  “redeemed”  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lombard  Street. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  the  amounts  borrowed 
by  the  German  Government  since  the  war  began  :  — 
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First  loan,  September  1914,  5  per  cent,  at  97^  ...  £225, 000 ,000 

Second  loan.  May,  1915,  5  per  cent,  at  98  ...  ...  4.50,000.000 

Third  loan,  September,  1915,  5  per  cent,  at  99  ...  000,000,000 
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£1,275,000,000 

Total  war  credits  voted,  including  the  fourth  vote  of 
ten  milliards  of  marks  (i.e.,  £500,000,000)  introduced 
by  the  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Helfferich,  on 
Dec-ember  14th,  1915  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...£2,000.000,000 
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There  are  loans  and  loans ;  and  the  world,  at  any  rate  the 
financial  world,  has  shown  clearly  that  these  German  figures  are 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  They  represent,  not  genuine  credit,  but 
inflation ;  paper  money  for  which  there  is  no  tangible  equivalent. 
Before  the  time  came  to  issue  a  loan  the  German  Government 
prepared  the  w^ay  by  opening  special  war  banks,  the  notorious 
Darlehnskassen.  These  institutions  facilitated  the  financing  of  the 
various  loans  by  advancing  money  on  securities.  There  were,  of 
course,  certain  securities  which  could  no  longer  be  negotiated  in 
Germany  at  all,  such  as  British  Consols  or  American  railway  stock. 
On  securities  of  this  nature  the  Darlehnskassen  advanced  paper- 
money  (Darlehnskassenscheine)  up  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  nominal 
value.  On  German  and  Prussian  State  bonds,  and  on  the  stock 
of  imixirtant  German  companies,  the  Darlehnskassen  advanced 
larger  amounts,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  Darlehns¬ 
kassenscheine  were  also  advanced  on  goods  intended  for  export, 
but  which  had  to  be  kept  at  home  on  account  of  the  British 
blockade.  Some  of  the  special  banks  went  even  farther  than  this. 
Arrangements  were  made  whereby,  in  specified  cases,  investors 
could  pledge  property,  household  effects,  and  instruments  of  trade, 
so  that  almost  every  family  in  Germany  might  have  mortgaged 
something  to  the  Government  and  placed  the  proceeds  in  one  or 
other  of  the  w’ar  loans.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  “small  investor” 
has  applied  for  loans  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Germany  than 
in  England,  largely  because  the  German  savings  banks  refused 
to  pay  out  money  unless  the  payee  signed  a  guarantee  to  put  the 
results  of  his  savings  into  the  war  loan.  By  this  method  no 
money  actually  changed  hands. 

The  second  German  war  loan  was  financed  on  practically  the 
same  principle  as  the  first,  with  the  difference  that  bonds  of  the 
first  loan  were  accepted  in  part-payment.  The  actual  amount  of 
fresh  capital  thus  secured  has  not  become  known.  When  the 
third  loan  was  issued  it  was  largely  financed  on  the  principle  of 
promissory  notes — i.e.,  industrial  undertakings  contracted  to  supply 
goods  to  the  Government  of  a  specified  value,  and  received  in 
return  war-loan  stock.  This,  as  things  now  stand,  is  not  a  sound 
method  of  financing  a  loan,  but  a  case  might,  perhaps,  be  made 
out  for  it.  If  a  Government  can  seize  railways  it  may  be  possible 
to  show  that  it  can  also  seize  credit ;  but  there  can  be  no  justifica¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  for  the  issue  of  the  special  war-loan  banknotes, 
the  Darlehnskassenscheine  and  the  Kriegskreditscheine.  This 
was  paper-money  without  a  gold  backing ;  and  it  was,  apparently, 
the  intention  of  the  Government  that  these  notes  should  form  an 
entirely  separate  issue,  an  issue  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
Reichsbank  notes.  The  new  notes  threatened  to  drive  silver  as 
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well  as  gold  out  of  circulation,  and  are  understood  to  have  done 
so  to  a  great  extent.  But  at  the  beginning  the  public  showed  a 
trace  of  hesitancy  :  should  it  accept  the  new  issue  of  notes  or  not? 

It  would  never  have  done  to  let  neutrals  see  that  the  Darlehns- 
kassen  were  suspected  by  the  German  people  themselves.  The 
Eeichsbank  was  accordingly  instructed  to  issue  its  own  notes 
against  the  Darlehnskassenscheine.  In  consequence  of  this  order, 
naturally,  the  new  notes  were  officially  secured  on  the  Eeichsbank 
gold  reserve. 

While  the  effect  of  this  order  was  to  make  the  new  notes 
acceptable  within  the  limits  of  the  German  Empire,  its  outcome 
abroad  was  disastrous.  The  inevitable  consequence  was  a  vast 
over-issue  of  banknotes  for  which  the  Eeichsbank  was  responsible, 
but  without  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  to  meet  claims.  In  time 
the  position  became  worse,  since  the  Eeichsbank  was  held 
resjXDnsible  for  the  advances  made  by  the  special  war -banks  on 
property,  &c.  (the  Ivriegskreditbanken).  By  Government 
authority,  therefore,  the  Eeichsbank  refused  to  cash  any  of  its 
notes  in  gold ;  and  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  German  Government 
to  get  gold  from  any  source  will  be  readily  recalled.  Gold  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  gold  ornaments,  chains,  and 
trinkets  of  all  kinds  made  their  way  to  the  Eeichsbank  in 
exchange  for  notes  hardly  worth  the  paper  they  were  printed  on. 
According  to  the  Eeichsbank  return  of  December  23rd,  1915,  the 
notes  in  circulation  represented  a  value  of  £313,000,000,  but  this 
amount,  apparently,  includes  only  the  orthodox  Eeichsbank  notes 
and  the  notes  of  the  Imperial  war  banks  (the  Eeichsdarlehns- 
kassen),  and  does  not  reckon  the  note-issues  of  the  State 
Darlehnskassen,  the  Ivriegskreditbanken,  &c. 

Against  this  large  note  issue  the  Eeichsbank  held  gold  to  the 
amount  of  £122,000,000  on  December  23rd,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  notes  are  inconvertible.  In  July,  1914,  the 
month  before  the  w  ar,  the  Eeichsbank  had  paper-money  in  circu¬ 
lation  to  the  value  of  £95,000,000 — convertible  into  gold  and 
secured  by  a  gold  backing  averaging  £60,000,000.  In  other  words, 
since  the  war  the  Eeichsbank  has  made  itself  responsible  for 
paper-money  to  the  extent  of  an  additional  £218,000,000,  w'hile  it 
has  increased  itd  gold  reserve  by  only  some  £60,000,000.  It  is  this 
fact,  as  much  as  the  almost  complete  stoppage  of  German  exports, 
which  accounts  for  the  decline  in  her  credit.  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  exchange  rate  stands  against  Germany  in  Amsterdam 
to  the  extent  of  33  per  cent.,  in  New  York  26  per  cent.,  and  in 
Zurich  28  per  cent. 

One  more  reason,  and  an  important  one,  for  the  decline  m 
German  credit  may  be  mentioned.  In  his  various  speeches  on 
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finance  up  to  December  last  Dr.  Helfferich  had  made  a  point  of 
boasting — for  the  benefit  of  neutrals — that  Germany  had  been 
able  to  carry  on  her  gigantic  campaign  without  adding  to  her 
taxes.  The  fact  was,  as  every  economist  knew,  that  Germany 
had  been  so  highly  taxed  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  that  it  was 
difiScult  for  the  Finance  Minister  to  suggest  new  sources  of 
income.  The  customary  boast  was  not  heard  in  December,  for 
Dr.  Helfferich  regretfully  announced  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  impose  new  taxes — not,  as  he  explained,  for  war  purposes,  but 
to  enable  him  to  balance  his  Budget  for  1916-17.  This  was  a 
distinction  without  a  difference  ;  for,  as  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  and 
various  other  papers  commented  within  a  day  or  two  of  the 
speech,  if  the  money  had  to  come  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  pocket,  it 
did  not  matter  very  much  to  him  what  it  was  wanted  for.  The 
announcement  that  new  taxes  would  have  to  be  imposed  was  the 
first  real  financial  shock  suffered  by  the  German  people  since 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  led  to  much  criticism  of  the 
Government  by  papers  which  had  never  hitherto  spoken  of  the 
authorities  in  any  but  the  most  respectful  tones.  There  had  been 
so  large  a  series  of  note-issues  that  money  appeared  to  be  plentiful, 
and  there  was  a  superficial  air  of  prosperity,  exactly  as  there  was 
in  the  manufacturing  States  in  North  America  during  the  Civil 
War,  The  poor  suffered,  but,  thanks  to  skilful  organisation  by 
the  Government,  and  artificial  manipulation  of  prices,  the  effects 
of  the  paper  inflation  were  not,  for  many  months,  felt  as  they 
might  have  been.  When  it  gradually  became  more  and  more 
impossible  to  control  prices  and  food  supplies,  and  there  was  much 
discontent  among  the  working  classes  in  consequence ;  and  when , 
further,  the  Social-Democrats  demanded  a  50  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  allowances  paid  to  soldiers’  dependants  on  account  of  the 
huge  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  Government,  paternal  as 
always,  was  expected  to  “take  steps,”  though  nobody  could  say 
precisely  what  the  steps  were  to  be.  The  reply  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  announce,  through  the  Finance  Minister,  that  further 
taxes  were  about  to  be  imposed. 

German  economists  and  financial  critics  who  had  refrained 
from  investigating  this  problem  too  closely — or  who,  perhaps,  had 
been  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Censor — made  haste  to  calculate 
the  deficits  which  would  have  to  be  covered  by  taxation.  The 
most  complete  reckoning  was  given  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt  of 
January  5th,  and  quoted  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  11th. 
Although  the  most  complete,  this  calculation  gave  only  a  few 
figures,  but  they  were  significant  enough.  The  Prussian  State 
deficit  was  estimated  to  be  £5,000,000.  The  Prussian  municipali¬ 
ties  showed  a  deficit  in  their  accounts  of  £4,500,000,  and  there 
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were  smaller  debts  owing  by  the  provinces  and  the  departments  I 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  At  a  moderate  estimate  the  Berliner  ! 
Tageblatt  assumed  that  the  additional  direct  taxes  to  be  imposed 
in  each  State  would,  added  together,  come  to  .-£17, 500, 000.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  needs  of  the  whole  Empire,  considered  as  a  I 
unit,  would  have  to  be  provided  for ;  and  this  deficit  was  reckoned  I 
at  about  ^£25,000,000.  The  war-profits  tax  could  not  cover  this,  [ 
since  that  tax  was  not  to  be  imposed,  although  passed  by  the  | 
Eeichstag  (as  it  was  presumed  to  be  for  the  sake  of  argument),  I 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Therefore,  the  Tageblatt  considered,  it  | 
was  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  German  people  would  have  to 
find,  for  their  Imperial  and  State  taxes,  about  ^50 ,000,000 
additional  in  the  next  financial  year. 

In  order  that  this  figure  may  be  properly  understood  it  should  j 
be  recollected  that  just  before  the  war — in  the  spring  of  1913— 
the  German  Government,  in  order  to  find  money  for  raising  the 
peace  strength  of  its  army,  imposed  a  direct  tax  on  capital 
estimated  to  bring  in  £50,000,000.  This  ad  hoc  impost  came  on  | 
top  of  a  series  of  increased  taxes,  and  the  country’s  finance  nearly 
broke  down  under  the  burden.  It  was  reckoned  that,  in  all,  only 
£30,000,000  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  this  tax,  but  the  markets 
were  dislocated  by  the  endeavours  of  those  who  were  liable  to  it 
to  sell  either  stocks  or  property  in  order  to  meet  their  obligations. 
The  rising  prices  which  followed  this  tax  were  greatly  resented  by 
the  workmen,  and  even  before  the  war  there  w^ere  protests  in  the 
Reichstag.  Since  the  war,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  the 
conditions  have  become  much  wor.se.  In  sjtite  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  markets,  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  large  towns  in  Germany  has  nearly  doubled.  The  statistics 
published  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade  show  that  the  cost  of  living  in  I 
Berlin  has  risen  by  93  per  cent,  since  July,  1914.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allowance  made  to  the  dejiendants  of  soldiers  has  not 
been  increased  at  all,  and  wages,  while  they  have  fluctuated,  have 
not  nearly  met  the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  middle  classes  are 
also  suffering  severely,  for  the  men  of  military  age  are  under 
arms,  and  the  official  allowance  is  small.  Army  contractors,  j 
naturally,  ai’e  making  money ;  but  it  is  only  paper-money.  I 

From  all  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  power  of  Germany  i 
to  meet  her  financial  obligations,  internal  and  external,  is  very  ! 
limited.  Theoretically,  internal  debts  can  be  met  by  an  unlimited 
issue  of  paper-money ;  but  there  is  no  means  of  meeting  the 
paper-money.  In  one  of  his  first  speeches  Dr.  Helfferich 
intimated  that  the  Darlehnskassenscheine,  the  Kriegskreditbank 
notes,  &c.,  would  be  met  by  the  heavy  war  indemnities  which 
Germany  expected  to  obtain  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Much  I 
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emphasis  was  laid,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  on  these 
Imaginary  indemnities ;  but  it  is  now  tacitly  recognised  that  no 
further  references  should  be  made  to  them.  No  German  has 
ventured  to  say,  how'ever,  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  which 
is  to  liquidate  the  notes  issued  in  Germany  during  the  war. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  another  German  pseudo-asset  has 
disappeared.  When  the  British  blockade  began  on  March  15th, 
after  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  11th,  1915,  it  was  confidently 
asserted  by  the  Germans  that  they  could  dispense  with  im|x)rts 
from  overseas,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  rate  of  exchange 
against  them  (at  that  time  about  14  per  cent.)  would  remain 
steady  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  Eeichsbank  would  once 
more  be  able  to  make  it  normal.  German  engineers  and  chemists 
taxed  their  wits  to  devise  substitutes  for  commodities  hitherto 
purcltased  from  the  United  States ;  and  a  few'  of  the  more  enthu¬ 
siastic'  looked  forw'ard  hopefully  to  supplies  from  Asia  Minor. 
The  German  Government  encouraged  this  prospect  for  a  time,  but 
when  contact  was  established  with  the  Turks  the  “inspired” 
newspapers  hastened  to  say  that  it  would  take  years  to  develop 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  no  immediate  supplies  of  cotton  or  foodstuffs 
could  he  expected  from  that  source.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
German  financiers  were  right  in  one  respect :  the  exchange  rate 
in  New’  York  did  remain  steady  at  14  per  cent,  against  Berlin, 
with  minor  variations,  until  early  in  November,  when  contact 
was  established  w’ith  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  During  the 
summer  Germany  secured  some  supplies  through  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Sw’eden,  with  the  result  that  the  exchange  rates 
against  Germany  rose  in  Amsterdam  and  the  Scandinavian 
capitals.  Here  Germany  was  better  situated,  as  she  w’as  able  to 
make  financial  arrangements  w’ith  Dutch  and  Sw’edish  agents, 
and  to  export  to  those  countries  quantities  of  manufactured  goods 
and  chemicals.  Once  purchases  were  made  from  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  and  Greece,  how’ever,  German  “paper”  once  more 
appeared  on  the  international  money-markets,  and  this  fact, 
together  with  the  particulars  of  the  note  issues,  w’hich  w’ere 
beginning  to  be  know’n,  sent  German  credit  down  with  a  run.  The 
Amsterdam  rate  rose  from  about  8  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent.,  and 
the  New’  York  rate  from  14  per  cent,  to  26  per  cent.  It  is  no 
longer  [wssible  to  discuss  German  “credit,”  for,  when  a  country’s 
“paper”  is  subject  to  a  discount  approaching  one-third,  with 
prospects  of  a  further  reduction,  its  credit  cannot  be  said  to  exist. 

In  Austria  the  conditions  are  worse.  Strict  official  silence  has 
been  maintained  regarding  the  cost  of  the  w’ar,  and  even  the 
amounts  raised  by  loan  are  conjectural.  It  w’as  not  until  the 
middle  of  November,  1915,  that  the  report  of  the  State  Debt 
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Control  Commission  was  published,  showing  the  war  expenditure  I 
up  to  the  end  of  1914.  This  was  printed  in  the  Neue  Freie  I 
Presse  and  other  papers  on  November  20th,  but  the  particulars  I 
it  gives  are  meagre.  It  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  report  that  11 
the  war  cost  Austria,  between  August  and  December,  1914,  some 
T225 ,000,000,  or  about  T45, 000,000  a  month.  Hungary  had  to 
pay  about  T15,000,000  a  month,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the 
war,  for  Austria-Hungary,  up  to  about  £300,000,000  for  the  five 
months  ended  December,  1914.  x4fter  that  all  is  conjecture,  and 
is  likely  to  be.  The  Berlin  paper,  Der  Tag,  of  November  30th, 
reckoned,  on  the  basis  of  figures  furnished  by  its  Vienna  corre¬ 
spondent,  that  Austria  had  spent  fifteen  milliards  of  marks  up  to 
November,  1915,  and  Hungary  about  seven  milliards.  This 
wwild  make  the  total  expenditure  for  Austria-Hungary  about 
£920,000,000  for  sixteen  months  of  w'ar.  A  few  new  taxes  were 
imposed,  bringing  an  additional  million  sterling  or  so  into  the 
exchequer,  and  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  borrowed  from 
German  banks.  Joint  long-term  loans  w^ere  issued  by  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1914  and  1915,  and  the  nearest  estimates  of  their 
value  are  as  follows  : — 

November,  1914,  5^  per  cent,  at  97  .  ...  £138,000,000 

May,  191.5,  .54  per  cent,  at  951  (the  Hungarian  loan, 
redeemable  at  different  dates,  at  6  per  cent.,  971, 
and  at  51  per  cent.,  90'8)  ...  ...  ...  ...  156,000,000 

October-November,  1915,  Austria,  51  per  cent,  at  93  6; 

Hungary,  6  per  cent,  at  971  •••  •••  •••  244,000,000 

£538,000,000 

From  the  comments  made  even  ir\  the  Austrian  papers  on  these 
loans,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  owe  such  success  as  they  can 
claim  largely  to  inflation,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Bank.  This  institution  appears  to  have  acted,  to  some  little 
extent,  as  a  combined  Eeichsbank  and  Darlehnskasse,  with  the 
result  that  people  w’^ho  wished  to  subscribe  to  the  loans  w  ore  able 
to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  on  easy  terms.  Naturally  trade 
has  fallen  off  considerably,  though  the  Austrians  w-ere  able  to 
carry  on  commerce  through  Italy  until  May,  1915.  The  few 
trade  figures  published  show  a  marked  decline,  and  prices  have 
risen  greatly.  From  official  figures  published  in  Vienna  the  Board 
of  Trade  reckons  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Vienna  itself  rose  by 
.July,  1915,  to  86  per  cent,  more  than  in  July,  1914,  and  for 
August  last  the  increase  was  reckoned  at  98  per  cent.  This 
increase  is  undoubtedly  reflected  in  Budapest  and  in  the  smaller 
towTis.  According  to  the  figures  published,  Austria-Huugary 
must  now  show  a  deficit  of  five  hundred  millions  sterling,  and 
there  is  no  indication  how  this  amount  is  to  be  made  up.  At  the 
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end  of  December,  1915,  Austrian  paper  had  depreciated  in  Zurich 
jto  the  extent  of  41  per  cent.,  in  Amsterdam  by  52  per  cent.,  and 
iin  New  York  by  44  per  cent.  In  short,  Austrian  paper  is 
practically  unsaleable  :  there  is  no  Austrian  credit  left. 

Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  been  carrying  on  the  war  with  the 
aid  of  Germany,  and  no  particulars  of  internal  or  other  loans  are 
available.  Early  in  1915  Germany  lent  Bulgaria  T3, 000,000, 
this  amount  being,  presumably,  part  of  the  ^20,000,000  loan 
arranged  between  Sofia  and  Berlin  shortly  before  the  war  began. 
Turkey’s  finances,  of  course,  are  more  chaotic  than  ever. 

Where  the  Allied  countries  are  concerned  the  figures  are,  if 
not  always  satisfactory,  at  least  more  openly  acknowledged.  In 
December,  1914,  and  May,  June,  August,  and  November,  1915, 
the  French  Finance  Minister  summarised  the  economic  position 
of  France  in  admirable  language.  The  Government  of  France 
discharged  the  costs  of  the  war  during  the  first  year  (August  to 
August)  chiefly  by  borrowing  from  the  Bank  of  France  and  by 
issuing  bonds  of  various  kinds.  The  borrowing  from  the  Bank 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  note  circulation,  but  the  Bank  has  since 
considerably  strengthened  its  gold  reserve.  The  average  deficit  of 
war  expenditure  over  revenue  is  estimated  at  £54,000,000  a  month. 
The  following  table  shows  the  war  credits  voted  by  the  French 
Parliament : — 

Up  to  June  30th,  1915  .  X'660,000,000 

Quarter  ended  September  30th  ...  ...  224,000,000 
Quarter  ended  December  31st  ...  ...  240,000,000 

Quarter  ended  March  31st,  1916  .  327,000,000 

XI  ,451 ,000 ,000 

The  French  “Loan  of  Victory”  was  estimated  (January,  1916) 
to  have  produced  £680,000,000,  a  proportion  of  this  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  Converted  Eentes.  In  addition  to  the  loan — which 
proved  a  success,  despite  the  fact  that  several  provinces  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  when  it  was  issued — special  war  taxes 
are  being  imjx)sed,  among  them  an  addition  to  the  proposed 
income-tax  and  a  war-profits  tax.  Up  to  July  31st,  1915,  as  M. 
Ribot  {)ointed  out  in  his  August  statement,  the  Treasury  had 
issued  bonds,  including  the  National  Defence  bonds,  to  the  value  of 
0,958,000,000  fr.,  and  National  Defence  stock  valued  at 
2,695,000,000  fr.  These  figures  included  Converted  Eentes  to  the 
value  of  780,000,000  fr.,  showing  that  the  public  had  lent  the 
Treasury  nearly  £400,000,000  in  the  first  year  of  war.  On  the 
whole,  French  credit  has  stood  the  strain  well,  hut  has  naturally 
suffered  from  inflation,  diminished  production,  and  the  necessity 
of  paying  for  large  imports  of  goods  from  the  United  States.  The 
French  loan,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  a  good  bargain  for  the 
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investor  at  5  per  cent,  issued  at  88.  The  French  war  expenditure 
is  partly  represented,  like  our  own,  by  loans  to  Russia,  Serbia,  and 
Belgium ;  but  the  loans  issued  by  France  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
other  members  of  the  Allied  group  are  much  smaller  than  ours. 

Italy  entered  the  war  on  May  23rd,  1915,  and  has  consequently 
not  yet  felt  the  full  effects  of  a  long  campaign.  The  Italian 
Treasury  returns  show  that  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to 
September  30th,  1915,  was  £65,100,000,  and  the  cost  is  now  about 
£20,000,(X)0  a  month.  These  figures  do  not  include  an  estimated 
sum  of  £80,000,000  which  Italy  spent  in  preparing  for  the  war, 
and  a  national  loan  issued  in  January,  1915,  brought  in  over 
£50,000,000.  A  further  loan  in  July  resulted  in  a  sum  of 
£48,000,000  finding  its  way  to  the  Treasury,  not  allowing  for 
advances  by  France  and  England.  Taxes  have  been  increased  all 
round  ;  but  notes  to  the  value  of  1,902,500,000  lire  have  had  to  be 
issued  to  meet  the  deficit.  The  exchange  rates  against  Italy  now 
stand  rather  high — about  20  per  cent.  The  Italian  Government 
is  nevertheless  making  strong  efforts  to  meet  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  the  wmr  out  of  revenue,  and  its  success  in  doing  so 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  failure  of  its  former  partners 
to  raise  money  by  any  means. 

The  cost  of  the  war  to  Russia,  according  to  the  Economist 
War  Supplement  (December  18th,  1915),  was  £188,000,000  to 
November,  1914,  £576,000,000  to  July  14th,  1915,  and 

£639,000,000  to  August  14th.  “The  seven  months  to  January 
14th,  1916,  are  expected  to  cost  £429,000,000,  making  a  total 
of  over  £1,000,000,000  from  the  commencement  of  the  war.”  The 
German  papers  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  have  con¬ 
sistently  attempted,  no  doubt  under  official  inspiration,  to  show 
that  Russia’s  finances  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  that,  in 
fact,  she  is  praetically  bankrupt.  Long-term  loans  were  issued 
by  Russia  in  May  and  November,  1915,  and  the  latter  was  par¬ 
ticularly  attacked  in  Germany,  no  doubt  because  it  promised  to  be 
successful.  Internal  loans  were  issued  in  October,  1914,  and  in 

larch.  May,  and  December,  1915. 

Early  in  September,  1915,  M.  Bark,  the  Russian  Finance 
Minister,  summed  up  the  outlay  on  the  war  to  July  1st,  1915.  He 
reckoned  it,  up  to  that  date,  to  be  5,456,000,000  roubles  or  (taking 
the  rouble  at  its  approximate  nominal  value)  £545,600,000.  For 
the  coming  financial  year  M.  Bark  looked  for  a  revenue  of 
£279,000,000,  which  was  less  than  he  expected  by  £33,000,000. 
Of  this  deficit,  £16,000,000  was  due  to  absence  of  the  duty  on 
vodka,  the  sale  of  which  had  been  prohibited.  The  cost  of  the 
war  to  Russia  up  to  the  end  of  1915  M.  Bark  estimated  at 
£950,000,000.  This  agrees,  approximately,  with  the  Economist’s 
estimate  to  January  14th,  1916.  In  the  same  speech  M.  Bark 
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stated  that  the  Government  had  contracted  credit  liabilities  to  the 
amount  of  £*650,000,000,  through  loans  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
by  means  of  short-term  borrowing  in  Paris,  New  York,  and 
London.  Heavy  additions  are  being  made  to  the  direct  taxes, 
and,  although  there  has  inevitably  been  a  note  issue,  it  is  secured 
by  a  gold  reserve.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  financial  state 
of  Kussia  at  the  moment,  on  account  of  the  closing  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  and  the  Baltic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  her  recovery  after 
the  war  wall  be  very  rapid,  and,  assuming  that  there  wall  be  no 
internal  difficulties,  her  producing  and  tax-paying  capacity  will 
soon  increase. 

English  finance  has  been  so  often  dealt  with  that  it  is  enough 
to  survey  the  figures.  The  votes  of  credit  asked  for  are  shown 
below  : — 

August  6th,  1914  ...  ...  ...  ...  .£100,000,000 

November  16th,  1914  .  225,000,000 

March  1st,  1915  37,000,000 

je362,000,000 
250,000,000 
250,000,000 
150,000,000 
250,000,000 
400,000,000 

Combined  total  . i£l, 662 ,000,000 

The  war  is  now,  according  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  reckoning,  costing 
us  five  millions  a  day.  The  Budget  for  the  financial  year  1913-14 
showed  receipts  of  £198,000,000.  Additional  war  taxes  increased 
the  1914-15  War  Budget  receipts  from  revenue  to  £226,000,000, 
and  the  additional  taxes  levied  by  Mr.  McKenna  are  expected  to 
help  in  providing  a  total  yield  for  1915-16  of  £305,000,000.  There 
remains  a  deficit  of  £1,284,692,000  over  the  estimated  expenditure, 
towards  which  our  loans  of  November,  1914,  and  May,  1915, 
brought  in  slightly  over  £900,000,000.  The  joint  loan  of  October, 
1915,  arranged  in  New  York,  plus  bankers’  credits — amounting 
in  all  to  £150,000,000 — cannot  be  reckoned  towards  this  deficit, 
since  it  will  take  the  £150,000,000  to  steady  the  rate  of  exchange. 

There  is  one  very  important  fact  to  remember  in  this  con¬ 
nection  :  the  rate  of  exchange  stands  against  us  because  our  exports 
have  declined  through  the  decline  in  our  production  resulting  from 
the  drafting  of  large  numbers  of  men  into  the  Army.  In  1913 
our  exports  were  valued  at  £525,000,000 ;  in  1915  at  only 
1385,000,000,  in  spite  of  the  higher  prices  ruling.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  between  the  outbreak  of  war  and  August 
of  1915,  according  to  Mr.  Asquith,  more  than  2,250,000  men  were 
accepted  for  service,  and  that  large  numbers  of  workmen  were 
taken  from  their  ordinary  work  to  make  shells,  the  figure  of 


Total  for  financial  year  1914-1915 

March  1st,  1915  . 

June  15th,  1915 

July  20th,  1915  . 

September  15th,  1915  . 

November  10th,  1916 
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±'385,000,000  is  satisfactory  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  reason  indicated  in  this  article 
namely,  that  it  is  English  credit  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
linance  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  We  are  now  informed  that  nearly 
three  million  additional  men  have  attested  under  the  Derby 
scheme,  of  whom  at  least  a  million  may  be  expected  to  be  called 
upon  for  service.  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Kunciman  are  under¬ 
stood  to  have  protested  against  the  removal  of  more  men  from 
industry,  and,  though  their  protests  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
heeded  for  the  moment,  they  were  thoroughly  justified.  We  are 
ourselves  already  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  inflation, 
for  the  cost  of  living,  reckoning  foodstuffs  alone,  has  risen  by 
47  per  cent,  since  the  war  began ;  and  if  rent,  clothing,  and  so  on 
were  also  taken  into  consideration  this  percentage  would  be 
higher.  Wages  (allowance  being  made  for  overtime)  have  risen 
by  little  more  than  30  per  cent.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out  in 
the  Nation  (January  loth),  the  Currency  Notes  in  circulation  at 
the  beginning  of  1915  represented  a  value  of  ±38,478,000,  against 
which  gold  was  held  to  the  amount  of  ±18,500,000.  We  now 
(January  14th)  hold  gold  to  the  amount  of  ±28,500,000  against  a 
paper  (Currency  Note)  liability  of  ±103,000,000.  In  other  words, 
we  are  passing  through  the  same  phase  as  the  Federal  States  in 
48G3  and  1864,  without  being  guided  by  their  experience.  We 
are,  that  is  to  say,  drafting  men  into  the  Army  when  they  would 
be  better  employed  in  the  essential  industries  of  the  country,  and 
our  Parliamentarians  are  nevertheless  wondering  why  there  should 
be  inflation,  why  prices  should  be  rising,  and  why  there  should 
be  so  much  discontent  among  the  working-class  population.  There 
is  a  tag  about  never  learning  and  never  forgetting ;  but  surely  the 
members  of  a  Coalition  Government  in  a  democratic  country  do 
not  wish  to  be  compared  to  the  Bourbons? 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  written  it  has  been  announced 
(February  19th)  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  to  ask  immediately  for  a 
record  war  credit  of  ±420,000,000.  A  further  German  loan  is  also 
to  be  floated.  A  third  Italian  war  loan  (December,  1915-January, 
1916)  was  announced — 5  per  cent,  at  97^.  The  interim  Turkish 
Finance  Minister  (Taalat  Bey)  stated  (February  10th),  when 
introducing  his  Budget,  that  ±T14,500,000  had  been  borrowed 
from  Austria-Hungary  ( ! )  and  Germany  against  Treasury  bond 
issues.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a  deficit  of  ±T14, 000,000.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan  has  come  to  Europe  with  the  object,  it  is  suggested, 
of  arranging  bankers’  credits  for  England  and  France  to  the 
amount  of  €150,000,000. — J.  M.  K. 


THE  TWO  QUESTIONS. 

“A  riddling  world!  ”  one  cried. 

“If  pangs  must  be,  would  God  that  they  were  sent 
To  the  impure,  the  cruel,  and  passed  aside 
The  holy  innocent !  ” 

But  I,  “Ahl.no,  no,  no! 

Not  the  clean  heart  transpierced ;  not  tears  that  fall 
For  a  child’s  agony  ;  not  a  martyr’s  woe  ; 

Not  these,  not  these  appal ; 

“Not  docile  motherhood. 

Dutiful,  frequent,  closed  in  all  distress ; 

Not  shedding  of  the  unpolluted  blood ; 

Not  little  joy  grown  less ; 

“Not  all-benign  old  age 
With  dotage  mocked ;  not  gallantry  that  faints 
And  still  pursues ;  not  the  vile  heritage 
Of  sin’s  disease  in  saints ; 

“Not  these  defeat  the  mind. 

For  great  is  that  abjection,  and  august 
That  irony.  Submissive  we  shall  find 
A  splendour  in  that  dust. 

“Not  these  puzzle  the  will ; 

Not  these  the  yet  unanswered  question  urge. 

But  the  unjust  stricken ;  but  the  hands  that  kill, 
Lopped  ;  but  the  merited  scourge  ; 

“  The  sensualist  at  fast ; 

The  merciless  felled;  the  liar  in  his  snares  :  — 

The  cowardice  of  my  judgment  sees,  aghast, 

The  flail,  the  chaff,  the  tares.” 

Alice  Meynell. 
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Either  a  bargain  has  been  struck  between  Berlin  and  Washington 
or  else  the  United  States  Government  has  been  jockeyed  by 
German  diplomacy  into  a  ^wsition  from  which  new  controversies 
will  inevitably  arise  to  succeed  those  now  alleged  to  have  been 
dis|X)sed  of.  In  either  case  the  American  people  may  with  reason 
look  foiAvard  with  some  uneasiness  to  possible  developments  of 
the  near  future.  It  is  announced  that  a  settlement  agreeable,  or 
at  least  acceptable,  to  both  sides  has  been  reached  in  the  Lusitania 
case,  and  even  the  Times  of  Ijondon  credits  President  Wilson  with 
a  diplomatic  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  announced  from  Berlin  that  on  and 
after  March  1st  the  German  naval  force,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is 
operative  outside  of  German  waters,  will  sink  all  “armed 
merchantmen”  without  warning  and  without  regard  to  neutral 
lives  or  property  which  may  be  involved  in  the  disaster.  The 
German  Ambassador  to  Washington  has  interpreted  this 
announcement  to  the  American  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  soften 
its  wording  considerably,  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
liis  interpretation  is  authorised  or  even  warranted.  He  is  reported 
as  follows  :  “That  it  was  inconceivable  there  would  be  any 
attacks  on  passenger  vessels,  whether  armed  or  not.  He  holds 
that  that  principle  was  established  in  the  Lusitania  negotiations, 
and  will  be  rigorously  obeyed  by  the  German  Admiralty.  The 
new  order,  in  the  view'  of  the  Ambassador  who  has  exchanged  long 
communications  with  his  Government  about  it,  relates  primarily 
to  armed  freight  ships  w'hich  carry  munitions  and  food  supplies 
to  the  Allies.  Americans  do  not  travel  in  such  ships,  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  contends,  and  therefore  he  sees  no  danger  of  complications 
on  that  score,  especially  since  the  American  Government,  by 
virtue  of  its  previously  announced  views  in  Secretary  Lansing’s 
circular  note  on  submarine  warfare,  is  by  implication  bound  to 
warn  citizens  of  the  hazards  of  travel  on  armed  belligerent 
ships.” 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Germany  would  make  such  an 
announcement  wdthin  a  few'  days  of  making  the  agreement  with 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  Lusitania  case  without 
knowledge,  or  at  least  a  belief,  that  such  a  course  would  be  held  by 
Washington  to  be  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  On  January  31st,  in 
Chicago,  it  was  given  out  that  President  Wilson  favoured  action 
by  Congress  forbidding  American  citizens  to  travel  “on  merchant 
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ships  of  belligerent  nations.”  The  Secretary  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Tumulty,  denied  this  statement  most  emphatically.  “The 
President  stands  to-day  w'here  he  has  always  stood  on  that 
question,”  said  Mr.  Tumulty.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  no 
question  of  “  armed  ”  merchantmen  was  involved  in  this  report  or 
in  the  denial  of  its  accuracy. 

The  fact  that  the  Allies  have  been  interrogated  by  Washington, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  an  international  agreement  either  to  disarm 
or  refrain  from  arming  all  merchantmen  would  indicate  some 
previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government  of 
Germany’s  intended  attempt  to  renew  promiscuous  submarine 
activity ;  or  it  could  easily  be  construed  as  circumstantial  evidence 
of  conversations,  or  even  of  an  understanding,  with  Germany  as 
to  some  future  course  to  be  pursued  or  a  position  to  be  taken. 
On  the  other  hand.  President  Wilson,  having  disposed  of  the 
Lusitania  affair,  and  seeking  means  whereby  new  controversy 
with  Germany  might  be  avoided,  may  have  merely  expressed  a 
hope  to  render  merchant  vessels  immune  to  submarine  attack 
without  warning,  in  his  Note  to  the  Allies  suggesting  disarma¬ 
ment.  The  German  Government,  ever  alert  for  just  such  an 
opening,  may  have  seized  upon  this  suggestion  of  America  to 
the  Allies  to  support  its  own  contention  as  to  the  status  of  armed 
enemy  merchantmen,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  commit 
President  Wilson  to  a  policy  harmonious  w'ith  what  was  origin¬ 
ally  intended  merely  as  a  tentative  suggestion  put  forward  in 
hopes  of  preventing  further  loss  of  merchant  ships  and  the  lives 
of  non-combatants. 

The  United  States  Government  has  always  asserted  the  right 
of  a  merchantman  to  arm  “for  defence.”  The  point  to  which 
such  defensive  armament  can  be  carried  and  the  circumstances 
governing  its  ix>ssible  and  lawful  use  are  still  matters  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  always  wdll  be,  for  there  is  seldom  an  agreement 
betw’een  adversaries  in  their  account  of  the  circumstances  of  an 
attack.  German  submarine  commanders  will  undoubtedly  assume 
that  all  Allied  merchantmen  are  armed.  To  prove  that  this  was 
not  true  in  any  particular  case  is  not  of  much  avail  after  the  ship 
is  sunk  and  the  crew  and  passengers  murdered.  Two  courses  are 
open  to  the  Allied  Governments ;  one  is  to  send  all  merchantmen 
to  sea  with  absolutely  no  armament,  even  for  defence,  and  the 
other  is  to  develop  defensive  armament  on  all  merchantmen  to 
such  a  point  as  to  be  really  effective.  To  provide  no  armament 
places  all  Allied  ships  at  the  mercy  of  German  submarine  com¬ 
manders,  w'ho  have  in  the  past  acted  regardless  of  all  international 
law,  regulations,  agreements,  or  even  the  first  principles  of 
humanity.  To  arm  all  merchantmen  for  defensive  purpose  only, 
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retains  for  them  the  rights  of  all  merchant  ships  when  in  neutral  ' 
harbours  and  on  the  high  seas  under  all  previous  rulings  of  inter¬ 
national  law  as  agreed  to  by  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  them  a  fighting  chance  in  case  of  sub-  i 
marine  attack.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  latter  course  will  be  I 
adopted,  for  indeed  it  has  already  been  unofficially  announced  that 
this  decision  has  been  communicated  to  all  neutral  Governments. 

All  this  leads  us  back  to  where  the  American  Government  is 
floundering  in  some  apparent  bewilderment  and  indecision.  The 
point  of  interest  therefore  at  this  time  of  writing  is  as  to  the 
lx)sition  which  will  finally  be  taken  by  President  Wilson  and  his 
advisers.  One  of  several  courses  is  apparently  open  to  be 
followed.  Protection  can  be  withheld  from  American  citizens  or 
property  carried  on  armed  merchantmen  of  belligerent  nations, 
or  the  degree  of  armament  which  can  be  carried  by  a  merchant¬ 
man  to  still  retain  the  right  of  unlimited  use  of  neutral  ports  may 
be  defined,  and  the  demand  made  of  Germany  that  neutrals  shall 
be  permitted  to  use  such  ships  with  safety  to  human  life  under 
such  conditions  as  have  heretofore  been  agreed  to  by  the  American 
Government.  This  latter  course  would  be  a  direct  challenge  to 
Germany  in  the  face  of  the  recent  proclamation  promising  the 
destruction  without  warning  of  all  armed  merchantmen  from 
March  1st.  Hence  the  not  unwarranted  conclusion  before  men¬ 
tioned,  either  that  the  United  States  Government  is  preparing  to  I 
modify  its  position  as  to  merchantmen  armed  for  defence,  or  that 
the  German  Government,  having  secured  a  settlement  of  the 
Lusitania  case  and  a  dinner  for  the  German  Ambassador  with 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  the  host,  is 
now  prepared  to  start  afresh  upon  new  fields  of  controversy  with 
the  American  Government,  confident  of  the  effectiveness  of  future 
notes  of  explanation,  or  even,  if  necessary,  of  apologies  and 
indemnities. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  in  session  since 
December.  The  effect  of  the  gathering  in  Washington  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  apparent 
in  American  procedure  in  foreign  affairs  almost  from  the  first  day 
of  the  session.  Before  December  President  Wilson  was  acting 
largely  upon  his  own  initiative  and  entirely  upon  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  After  that  date  he  wms  in  a  position  to  consult  with 
Congressional  leaders  of  his  own  party,  w'ho,  by  the  same  token, 
had  his  ear  in  their  daily  proceedings,  and  he  could  at  any  moment 
shift  the  entire  res|X)nsibility  for  any  position  assumed  by  the 
Government  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  Congressional 
body  as  a  whole,  a  course  for  which  he  has  many  precedents  in 
past  international  crises.  On  Congress  rests  the  sole  authority  to 
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i  declare  war.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  handling  of  all 
matters  which  suggest  the  possibility  of  war  the  Executive  must 
subordinate  his  owm  actions  to  the  will  of  that  group  of  men  to 
i  whom  in  the  end  he  must  go  for  approval,  otherwise  he  might 
find  himself  a  discredited  and  humiliated  leader.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view,  therefore,  that  all  American  affairs  must  now  be 
considered.  With  Congress  in  session  the  opinions  of  a  majority 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  small  group  of  men  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party  now  in 
power  become  of  supreme  importance,  the  President  himself, 
excepting  for  such  personal  and  political  influence  as  he  may 
wield,  taking  second  place.  If  he  be  a  strong  man  he  can  impress 
his  view's  and  exert  his  influence  to  marked  extent ;  but  if  he 
be  overruled  he  must  submit,  as  gracefully  as  may  be,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  save  his  owm  face  and  the  political  fortunes 
of  his  party ;  but  submit  he  must,  for  he  can  do  nothing  without 
the  aid  and  approval  of  Congress,  as  many  Presidents  before 
Mr.  Wilson  have  discovered  to  their  political  cost  and  personal 
discomfiture. 

In  many  ways  this  state  of  affairs  influences  the  President, 
even  when  Congress  is  not  in  session ;  for  should  a  great  crisis 

(arise  a  special  session  must  then  be  called  to  put  into  operation 
the  highest  power  of  the  Government.  Over  the  entire  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  highest  executive  office,  throughout  every  day  of 
the  year,  Congress  or  no  Congress,  there  is  thrown,  therefore, 
this  threatening  shadow  of  a  higher  authority,  which  has  the 
supreme  pow'er  of  investigation  and  final  judgment  upon  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  President.  It  has  been  the  rule  that  what 
the  President  has  done  when  Congress  is  not  in  session  has  been 
confirmed  later  when  the  session  was  in  progress,  but  there  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  exceptions  to  make  any  occupant  of  the 
White  House  tread  wdth  care  in  important  paths  and  pro¬ 
crastinate  over  great  decisions  until  he  can  know  that  the 
legislative  body  wall  support  positions  assumed.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  for  Congress  is  jealous  of  its 
prerogatives.  Even  should  a  President  be  so  firmly  convinced 
of  an  error  of  foreign  policy  as  expressed  in  Congressional  enact¬ 
ment  as  to  veto  a  measure  that  had  received  Congressional 
approval.  Congress  can  retaliate  by  passing  the  law  over  the 
President  5,  veto  by  a  tw'o-thirds  vote,  and  this  has  occurred  many 
times,  so  often,  in  fact,  that  the  boldest  of  Executives  have 
hesitated  to  put  their  strength  to  the  test  as  often  as  they  may 
have  wished  to  do  so. 

I  It  is  to  Congress  we  must  now  look,  therefore,  and  not  to 
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President  Wilson,  for  a  definition  of  American  foreign  policies  ^ 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  effect  of  the  recent  transfer  of 
American  international  dealings  from  the  single  mind  which  rules  ?! 
the  White  House  to  the  more  complex  and  variously  influenced  t 
intelligence  which  dictates  Congressional  action  is  easily  apparent  I 
in  the  events  of  to-day.  Through  a  provision  of  the  American  I 
fundamental  law  of  Government  treaties  may  be  made  by  the  I 
Executive,  but  before  they  can  go  into  effect  they  must  be  f 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  successfully 
contended  that  all  treaties  affecting  the  revenue  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  ratified  by  the  House  as  well.  In  other  words, 
they  must  pass  Congress  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary  Act.  I 
The  treaty-making  power  of  the  Senate,  however,  has  given  that  | 
body  a  commanding  position  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy.  1 
The  late  John  Hay,  wdien  Secretary  of  State,  negotiated  a  score  I 
of  treaties  which,  w’hen  submitted  to  the  Senate,  never  again  saw  I 
the  light  of  day  ;  in  fact,  tliey  never  reached  the  stage  of  being 
voted  upon.  The  process  is  simple,  for  when  a  treaty  goes  to  the 
Senate  it  is  first  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  unless  approved  it  is  never  seen  or  heard  of  again.  Hence 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  President  in  all  international  matters 
of  importance  seeks  the  advice  and  approval  of  this  Committee; 
in  fact,  this  body  of  men  becomes  of  far  greater  importance  on 
such  occasions  than  the  Cabinet  itself. 

Under  the  unwritten  political  law  of  the  Senate,  a  majority 
of  all  the  Committees  is  of  the  party  in  power.  The  chairman¬ 
ships  of  the  Committees  are  the  big  plums  for  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  chairmanship  goes  to  the  ranking 
member  of  each  Committee  in  period  of  service.  The  workings 
of  this  system  are  not  always  felicitous.  Under  a  Eepublican  | 
Administration,  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  would  | 
have  been  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  I 
Affairs.  Senator  Lodge  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured  I 
men  in  public  life  in  Washington,  and  he  has  been  there  many 
years.  While  not  an  Anglophile,  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  since 
the  war  began  have  showm  a  vast  understanding  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Europe  and  a  marked  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
the  Allied  nations.  Unfortunately,  Senator  Lodge  is  an  Opposi¬ 
tion  member  of  Congress,  so  he  is  only  the  leader  of  the  minority 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  while  a  Democrat  of  the  most 
provincial  type  of  American,  utterly  untrained  in  foreign  affairs 
and  with  amazingly  crude  ideas  as  to  international  amenities, 
holds  this  important  chairmanship,  and  few  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  have  any  more  knowledge  or  experience  in  foreign 
affairs  than  the  chairman. 
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It  is  to  this  body  of  men  that  the  President  must  go,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  for  advice,  but  for  information  as  to  the  temper  of  Congress 
and  for  assistance  and  approval  in  his  conduct  of  any  really 
critical  situation  that  may  arise.  In  this  situation  may  be  found 
the  explanation  of  any  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
American  position  on  international  questions  in  the  past  few 
weeks ;  for  the  reason  of  any  changes  which  may  be  made  in  the 
near  future,  and  for  any  lack  of  clarity  or  decisiveness  which  might 
now  characterise  American  foreign  policy.  When  this  foreign 
policy  was  directed  by  a  single  mind  and  will,  as  was  the  case 
for  some  months  in  1915,  when  Congress  was  not  in  session,  there 
was  little  doubt  as  to  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  the  purpose  in  view.  Whether  foreign  or  home 
judgment  was  favourable  or  not  to  such  position  or  purpose  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  it  was  President  Wilson’s  mind  and  his  will 
that  guided  the  ship  of  State.  He  laid  the  course  as  far  from 
troubled  waters  as  was  possible  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  demands 
of  some  of  his  passengers  that  the  course  be  directed  nearer  to 
the  area  of  belligerency,  or  to  the  demands  of  others  that  he 
expose  the  vessel  to  even  less  danger.  He  has  been  severely 
criticised,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  his  seamanship,  and  it 
was  probably  with  some  relief  that  he  saw  Congress  gathered 
together  and  realised  that  with  that  body  would  now  rest  the 
real  responsibility  for  America’s  course  during  the  months  to 
come.  He  carried  the  burden  long  and  with  apparent  serenity, 
and  no  man  other  than  himself  could  probably  estimate  the  weight 
and  dangerous  character  of  the  load  that  was  placed  upon  him. 
His  sense  of  relief  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  now  feels  at  liberty 
to  leave  Washington  personally  to  urge  upon  the  people  such 
legislation  as  he  believes  the  country  now  needs,  and,  incidentally, 
to  attempt  to  place  himself  right  before  the  voters,  who  will  be 
called  upon  next  November  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  work  as 
President. 

With  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  in  the  President’s  hands, 
there  was  small  opportunity  for  influence  to  be  brought  to  bear 
to  swerve  him  one  way  or  another  from  his  own  conclusions. 
With  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  largely  in  the  hands  of  a 
group  of  politicians  with  great  personal  interests  at  stake,  with 
scant  knowledge  of  the  international  forces  that  play  across  the 
face  of  Eurot>e,  and  influenced  by  a  provincialism  w’hich  marks 
those  who  dwell  in  the  interiors  of  all  great  continents,  there  is 
always  room  for  the  trouble-maker,  always  an  opening  for  a 
dividing  wedge.  The  secret  of  successful  law-making  is  com¬ 
promise.  Little  w'onder  is  it,  therefore,  that  when  law-makers 
stop  for  the  moment  to  devote  their  half-hearted  attention  to  the 
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foreign  affairs  of  their  countrj^  some  compromise  should  be 
their  first  avenue  of  escape  from  a  disagreeable  situation  which 
threatened  to  divert  public  attention  from  themselves.  Successful 
politicians  rarely  hew  close  to  the  line  on  a  matter  of  principle, 
and  therein  lies  the  difference  between  a  successful  politician  and 
a  great  statesman  or  a  Foreign  Secretary  indifferent  to  the  partv 
caucus.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  United  States  has  had  no 
fixed  foreign  policy,  excepting  possibly  the  principles  laid  down 
in  Washington’s  farew'ell  address  and  the  so-called  Monroe 
Doctrine.  There  is  so  much  truth  in  this  that  each  administration 
in  Washington  feels  free  to  establish  its  own  foreign  policy  and  to 
modify  its  own  position  at  will,  for  there  is  no  beaten  track  upon 
which  to  travel. 

With  President  Wilson  the  protagonists  of  either  side  in  the 
war  had  no  opportunity.  With  Congress  in  session  there  are 
many  channels,  some  open  and  above-board  and  others  less  in 
evidence,  through  which  those  who  are  interested  can  exert,  more 
or  less  influence.  As  a  rule,  it  is  those  who  should  have  no 
influence  who  work  the  hardest  to  effect  it  and  who  are  often 
successful.  With  a  knowledge  of  political  conditions  that  now 
prevail  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  United  States  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prophesy  ;  but  in  these  days,  when  prophets  are  without 
standing,  having  been  thoroughly  discredited,  it  is  best  to  state 
the  reasonable  expectation,  rather  than  to  be  too  definite  or 
positive.  What  the  politicians  want  now  in  America  and  for  the 
months  to  come  is  a  continuation  of  the  status  quo  and  an  absence 
of  great  controversies,  upon  which  the  voters  might  align  them¬ 
selves  for  or  against  the  party  in  power. 

The  Democratic  party  goes  before  the  voters  next  autumn  for 
judgment.  It  came  into  power  with  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  country,  owing  to  a  split  in  the  Opposition ;  for  Taft 
and  Poosevelt  so  divided  the  Eepublican  vote  as  to  elect  Wilson. 
The  Pepublicans  will  probably  unite  upon  a  single  man  as  a 
candidate  this  year,  and  the  Democrats  are  painfully  aware  that 
their  hold  upon  public  office  is  somewhat  precarious.  Members 
of  Congress  are  more  nearly  influenced  by  political  considerations 
than  is  the  President,  and  to  hold  fast  to  the  regard  of  as  many 
voters  in  their  constituencies  as  possible,  hyphenated  as  well  as 
unhyphenated,  is  their  first  object.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see 
members  from  communities  where  German  influence  is  strong 
advising  leniency  with  German  misdeeds,  and  even  in  some  cases 
advocating  pro-German  action.  Mr.  Bartholdt,  for  instance,  was 
once  a  member  of  Congress  from  St.  Louis,  a  city  with  many 
voters  of  German  origin,  and  since  the  war  began  Mr.  Bartholdt 
has  been  well  to  the  front  as  a  leader  in  German  propaganda. 
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This  feeling  of  political  insecurity  intensifies  what  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  are  pleased  to  call  their  sense  of  neutrality,  and, 
with  Congress  responsible  for  American  foreign  policy,  a  certain 
haziness  of  purpose  and  a  marked  desire  to  compromise  with 
realities  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  present  situation.  In  such 
a  matter  as  the  controversy  with  Spain  the  politicians  had  no 
doubts  as  to  the  popular  and  politically  profitable  course.  There 
were  few  voters  of  Spanish  origin  or  sympathies,  and  the  cause 
of  the  starving  Cubans  appealed  to  all.  In  the  case  of  the 
European  war,  however,  the  outlook  is  confused,  the  situation 
complex,  and  the  political  ground  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary. 
A  majority  of  the  members  have  no  knowledge  of  international 
affairs,  and  many  of  the  Democratic  leaders  are  of  the  type  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  in  a  single  trip  round  the  world  accumulated  a 
greater  mass  of  misinformation  than  seems  possible  for  one  single 
brain  to  catalogue. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to  summarise  the 
Congressional  attitude  towards  the  war.  A  continued  neutrality ; 
indiscriminate  advocacy  of  the  “rights  of  neutrals”;  an  impartial 
criticism  of  all  parties  to  the  war ;  expansive  oratory  on  non- 
controversial  features  of  the  conflict ;  bluff  where  it  is  thought  it 
will  prevail ;  and,  failing  that,  compromise  in  all  situations  which 
threaten  to  pass  from  the  “  acute  ”  diplomatic  stage  to  a  point 
where  something  must  actually  be  done.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  no  men  in  Congress  who  will  hew  to  the  line  of 
intelligent  conviction,  for  there  are,  and  in  their  utterances  may 
be  found  the  real  spirit  of  the  unhyphenated  American  people, 
that  sheet-anchor  which  holds  the  nation  to  its  moorings  in  spite 
of  all. 

Never  has  there  been  afforded  in  America  a  more  startling 
example  of  the  power  of  leadership  for  good  or  evil  than  in  the 
past  eighteen  months.  There  is  latent  in  every  community  a 
passionate  desire  for  justice  and  right.  If  this  be  aroused  it 
astonishes  by  its  strength.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  real  information 
among  the  mass  of  the  American  people  as  to  conditions  in  other 
countries,  and  the  spirit  of  what  is  best  in  other  nations,  Americans 
are  dependent  upon  those  they  have  chosen  for  leaders  to  interpret 
for  them  these  foreign  voices.  The  material  is  plastic.  A  skilful 
leader  can  make  what  he  will  out  of  it,  for  among  the  components 
are  all  the  elements  needed  for  almost  any  form  of  spiritual 
structure.  Every  strong  President  has  grasped  this  great  truth 
and  worked  to  it,  some  to  the  advantage  and  some  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  nation.  McKinley  developed  his  Protection  ideas, 
not  from  the  technical  industrial  knowledge  of  the  people,  but 
from  the  desire  of  the  community  that  conditions  should  be  better 
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in  America  than  they  were  in  the  Old  World.  Roosevelt  developed 
from  a  merely  unorganised  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  things 
as  they  were  a  monster  wave  of  public  demand  for  honesty  in  the 
administration  of  public  and  private  business.  Wilson,  without 
the  personal  magnetism  of  either  of  the  men  mentioned,  and  by 
reason  of  his  own  temperament,  took  the  wide-spread  desire  for 
[)eace  and  prosperity  which  exists  in  the  American  community, 
and  created  from  it  a  national  {)olicy  all  out  of  proportion  in 
urgency  and  importance  with  other  and  more  fundamental 
attributes  of  the  American  character,  attributes  which  lead  to 
the  field  of  conflict,  rather  than  to  the  slough  of  compromise. 
It  has  been  a  question  of  leadership,  and  of  mistaken  leadership, 
at  a  time  when  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln  was  needed  to  set 
American  footsteps  upon  the  right  path.  The  American  nation 
took  the  wrong  turning  at  the  cross-roads,  one  which  has  led  the 
people  far  astray,  because  of  a  leader  who  mistook  the  din  of  a 
battle  for  the  right  for  the  noise  of  a  common  braw'l.  In  time 
the  nation  will  find  its  way  back  into  the  world’s  highway,  but 
precious  opportunities  have  been  lost  the  meanwhile. 

Whether  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  party  will  save  the  ]x)litical  day 
through  thus  temporising  with  great  issues  remains  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  Garrison,  the  American  Secretary  for  War,  the  strongest,  in 
fact,  the  only,  strong  man  in  the  Cabinet,  has  resigned  because 
he  disagreed  with  the  course  of  events  as  shaped  by  his  chief. 
The  resignation  is  ascribed  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  should  be 
strengthened,  but  it  is  whispered  that  his  resignation  wms  also 
a  protest  against  the  form  of  the  Lusitania  settlement,  which  is 
possible,  for  when  this  settlement  was  announced  there  was  little 
jubilation,  some  discomfort  rather,  because  the  feeling  would  not 
down  that  America  had  been  worsted  in  a  diplomatic  encounter. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
a  man  with  strong  convictions  and  no  political  axe  to  grind  with 
compromises  to  remain  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  Cabinet  at  this  time. 
Matters  are  reaching  a  stage  in  Washington  where  it  would  be 
quite  in  order  for  the  President  to  ask  Mr.  Bryan’s  pardon  and 
invite  him  to  return  to  a  post  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Executive. 

The  latest  news  from  Washington  as  this  is  written  forecasts 
the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  Government  of  the  German 
contention  that  merchant  ships  must  not  carry  armament  if  they 
are  to  be  immune  from  destruction  without  warning.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  previous  declarations 
made  by  the  Washington  Government,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  in  session,  and  thus  a  new  power  is  behind  the 
throne.  In  the  past  the  Republicans  have  always  been  returned 
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to  power  as  much  by  the  mistakes  of  the  Democrats  as  by  their 
own  efforts.  It  now  looks  as  though  history  would  again  repeat 
itself,  for  the  leading  American  newspapers  are  protesting  vigorously 
against  such  a  change  in  the  American  position  as  is  thus  indicated, 
and  intelligent  and  patriotic  Americans  are  made  more  than  un¬ 
comfortable  by  this  attitude  of  their  Government.  Unfortunately, 
even  if  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  defeated  for  re-election  in  November 
I  he  will  remain  in  power  until  March  4th,  1917,  and  in  that  time 
he  can  carry  the  country  far  on  its  present  course  of  compromise. 
Not  to  call  the  German  claim  bluff  is  un-American,  and,  being  so, 
it  will  prove  to  be  bad  politics  as  w'ell. 

J.\MES  Davenport  Whelpley. 

P.S.— Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  decided  in 
Washington  in  response  to  aroused  American  public  opinion,  but 
by  a  divided  council,  that  the  United  States  shall  adhere  to  the 
long-recognised  principle  of  international  law  that  the  arming  of 
merchantmen  for  defence  is  permissible  and  does  not  deprive  them 
of  their  peaceful  character.  Germany  has  been  asked  to  define 
in  writing  the  submarine  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  German 
Navy  from  now  on,  and  acceptance  of  the  Lusitania  settlement 
has  been  held  up  pending  the  outcome  of  this  new  situation.  It 
is  also  reported  that  another  neutral,  Sweden,  has  forbidden  her 
subjects  to  travel  on  ships  belonging  to  belligerent  nations. 

Feb.  20tfi. 
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A  NEW  literature  is  coming  into  being,  a  literature  born  of  the 
war  though  there  inay  be  no  mention  of  war  in  it.  But  the 
great  upheaval  of  our  natures  wrought  by  the  last  eighteen  months 
has  made  havoc  of  their  inessential  parts,  and  with  them  the 
mannerisms,  the  insincerities,  the  trivial  little  poses  of  art, 
too,  have  shredded  away.  Just  as  in  daily  life  we  are  come 
up  against  primitive  fundamental  needs,  so  that  the  world  in 
general  contains  for  us  very  much  what  it  contained  for  the 
Crusaders  of  old  (at  once  immeasurably  less  and  immeasurably 
more  than  we  have  looked  for  of  late  years),  so,  too,  in  art,  the 
individual  man’s  effort  to  create,  we  find  a  new  simplicity  and 
strength  because  simplicity  and  strength  are  in  the  air  to-day. 

And  simplicity  and  strength  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  effectual  enemies  of  unfaith  and  materialism. 

Men’s  thoughts  have  lifted  to  eternal  truths  all  through  the 
ages  in  the  lean  years  of  suffering  and  loss.  With  impermanent 
and  transitory  things  dissolving  before  their  eyes  they  have  hurled 
headlong  through  mists  of  doubt  in  the  attempt  to  find  firm 
footholds  and  clear  views.  If  not  here,  elsewhere  there  must 
be  something  to  satisfy  the  heart’s  craving.  “In  a  desert  land, 
where  there  is  no  way  and  no  water,”  we  thirst  for  healing 
springs.  Break  through  the  conventional  crust  under  which  we 
conceal  our  better  instincts  and  which  of  us  is  really  materialistic? 
The  absurd  accessories  of  artificial  civilisation  which  we  heap 
about  us ;  the  symbols  of  wealth  which  we  value  not  for  their 
beauty  but  for  what  they  represent — these  are  not  the  things 
we  take  to  our  hearts  in  view,  say,  of  Flying  Death  approaching  us 
out  of  the  drifting  clouds. 

To-day,  with  the  winds  of  Eternity  blowing  fast  in  upon  our 
naked  little  souls,  with  our  neighbours’  souls,  too,  singularly  bare 
to  us  in  the  new  vision ;  conscious  that  with  the  passing  of  vast 
legions  of  heroic  dead  there  are  passing  too — but  these  into  a 
lasting  death — the  wraiths  of  much  we  once  thought  precious, 
we  find  ourselves  thrown  back  upon  ourselves  and  out  into  the 
infinite.  Heart-searching  springs  from  this  and  opening-out  of 
channels  of  the  soul  formerly  blocked.  With  the  conditions  of 
life  so  altered  that  now  the  writer  of  to-day  scarcely  knows  if 
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he  regards  it  as  a  whole  from  the  natural  or  the  supernatural 
standpoint — he  finds  himself  in  greater  sympathy  with  the  more 
mystical  view  which  the  Catholic  novelist,  by  very  nature  of  his 
training,  has  always  held. 


n. 

That  Catholic  view — unworldly,  we  might  say,  in  the  wider 
significance  of  a  term  limited  through  misuse — crops  out  unmis¬ 
takably  in  Catholic  work,  in  the  eyes  of  another  Catholic  at  least. 

Here  we  are  up  against  a  paradox.  For  there  is  at  once  a 
subtlety  and  a  directness  of  view  in  Catholic  writing  which 
another  of  the  same  mind,  if  he  has  any  pretensions  to  intelli¬ 
gence,  cannot  escape.  The  book  in  question  may  not  allude  even 
obscurely  to  any  controversial  matter,  but  the  observant  Catholic, 
like  the  Giant  in  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  will  none  the  less 
"smell  blood.”  Almost  any  psychological  fiction  grapples  wdth 
the  problem  of  what — for  want  of  a  better  name — the  world 
calls  right  and  wrong.  Upon  points  like  these  the  Catholic 
view  is  practical  and  emphatic.  In  the  Catholic  novel  you  find 
sin  considered  in  its  relation  to  a  real  God,  and  not  only  an 
abstract  Good,  which  is  quite  another  matter.  Even  venial  sins — 
left  persistently  unchecked — count  under  the  first  conditions.  In 
the  non-Catholic  novel,  unless  it  is  a  character-study  of  some 
particular  sect  or  denomination,  like  Eden  Phillpotts’  Old  Delahole, 
or  Miss  E.  S.  Stephens’  Sarah  Eden,  you  will  find  “God”  does 
not  come  into  the  question  except  as  an  Abstract  Being.  In  the 
non-Catholic  novel  the  issues  involved  are  usually  considered  from 
the  emotional  standpoint ;  or  possibly  the  effect  given  circum¬ 
stances  produce  on  persons  indirectly  concerned.  The  deepest 
significance  of  sin  is  usually  left  unregarded. 

The  habit  of  mind  which  is  part  of  the  childhood’s  heritage  of 
a  born  Catholic,  and  which  penetrates  him  quickly  or  slowly  as 
the  case  may  be  if  he  is  a  convert,  helps  him  to  grasp  this  deeper 
significance.  Churches  open  from  dawn  till  dusk,  where  the 
passer-by  may  drop  in  as  naturally  as  he  would  to  the  house  of 
his  intimate  friend ;  the  practice  of  Visiting  the  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  ;  Exposition ;  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  above  all 
—these  tend  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  a  sense  of  the 
reality  of  Jesus  Christ  with  His  two  natures.  Divine  and  Human, 
almost  impossible  to  be  realised  by  those  of  another  faith. 
Consequently,  if  a  writer,  his  psychology  takes  in  the  spiritual  and 
mystical  side  as  well  as  the  material  side  of  any  problem,  or  it 
would  not  be  Catholic  psychology  at  all.  For  he  cannot  describe 
‘  anything  which  brings  him  up  against  the  Catholic  ideal  without 
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being  instantly  aware  of  it  as  an  eternal  factor,  however  far  short 
he  himself  and  its  followers  fall  from  it. 

It  follows  logically  that,  given  certain  situations,  the  reader,  too, 
must  come  upon  it,  willy-nilly.  It  is  quite  different  to  the  non- 
Catholic  ideal,  as  you  will  see  directly  you  seriously  compare 
similar  situations  as  treated  respectively  by  the  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  writer.  Take  the  subject  of  love  between  a  girl  and 
a  married  man,  for  instance.  In  H.  G.  Wells’  Ann  Veronica 
you  have  this  motif.  Now  Mr.  Wells  is  an  acknowledged  master 
of  his  art.  He  probes  the  human  heart  as  deeply  as  he  can.  His 
characters  do  not  stand  still,  they  live  and  grow.  Ann  Veronica, 
in  her  own  way,  is  as  true  to  type  as  Kipps.  She  is  esentially 
modern.  She  is  “out  for  the  best  in  life”  (her  life);  she  feels 
that  its  human  fulfilment  is  of  supreme  importance.  She  “wants 
things  ”  desperately ;  she  is  dissatisfied  and  restless,  adventurous 
and  gallant.  When  love  comes  upon  her,  it  is  real  love,  not 
its  travesty ;  she  is  willing  to  brave  any  danger  for  it.  It  does 
not  wholly  blind  her.  She  endures  conflict  of  a  sort.  She  sees 
the  barriers  between  her  and  her  natural  completion ;  she  feels 
real  pain  at  the  thought  of  hurting  her  father  and  aunt  by  allying 
her  lot  with  Capes’ ;  she  conceives  that  their  “conventionality” 
will  be  outraged.  .  .  .  That  is  all.  Spiritually,  she  is  like  a 
bedridden  child  who,  having  all  her  life  been  accustomed  to  live 
in  a  basement,  cannot,  by  force  of  circumstances,  see  any  other 
view  than  whitewashed  walls  and  cellars.  When  at  last  Capes 
and  she  can  “dare  to  have  children,”  and  her  relations  come  to 
visit  her  at  her  home  and  take  pleasant  interest  in  her  salted 
almonds  and  iced  marrons,  she  feels  “the  fight  is  fought  and  won.” 
Her  only  regret  then  is  that  “  these  common  and  secondary  things  ” 
which  now  are  theirs  may  make  them  forget  “  the  time  when  they 
cared  for  nothing  but  the  joy  of  one  another.”  Capes  epitomises  the 
Gospel  of  this  (withal)  lovable  little  Pagan  in  a  phrase  :  “Pind 
the  thing  you  want  to  do  most  intensely,  make  sure  that’s  it,  and 
do  it  with  all  your  might.”  (Yesterday,  that  was  the  rule  of 
many  lives,  which  mistook  this  world’s  paper  walls  for  prison 
bars.) 

The  Catholic  novelist,  facing  the  same  situation,  would  have 
dealt  with  it  differently.  He  might  conceivably  have  made 
Capes  and  Ann  Veronica  run  to  the  same  lengths.  But  he  would 
not  have  glossed  over  the  actual  sin.  And  the  mental  conflict, 
relatively,  would  have  been  on  a  terrific  scale.  For  civil  war  is 
the  worst  war  of  all.  In  the  fight  between  human  passion  and 
the  world’s  justification  or  condemnation  you  have  mental 
torment  reaching  a  high  pitch  of  intensity,  but  not  the  highest. 
But  when  you  come  face  to  face  with  the  mystical  and  the  natural 
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parts  of  a  man  or  woman  at  opposition  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle ;  when  every  physical  fibre  is  trying  to  grip  and  retain 
what  the  spiritual  fibres  will  not  loose,  you  have  the  whole  tissue 
of  being  lacerated  in  an  agony  to  which  no  purely  physical  torment 
is  comparable. 

In  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward’s  One  Poor  Scruple  something  like  the 
same  crisis  arises.  Lord  Bellasis  is  an  innocent  divorce,  and 
he  loves  Madge ;  Madge  loves  him.  The  divorce — however 
innocent — is  separated  as  finally  from  the  Catholic  woman  who 
is  free  to  marry  as  if  he  were  still  living  with  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Ward  shows  how  every  worldly  consideration  is  in  favour  of 
the  marriage.  The  law  of  the  land  would  recognise  it ;  between 
the  lovers  there  is  “only”  the  fact  that  no  practising  Catholic 
could  enter  into  such  a  contract;  that  the  “marriage”  could  not 
be  solemnised  in  a  Catholic  Church  nor  recognised  by  Catholics. 
Bellasis  has  been  badly  treated ;  in  a  way  happiness  seems  due  to 
him.  Madge  yields  and  promises  to  marry  him.  Then  comes 
the  real  pull  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  view ; 
try  as  she  will  she  cannot  lose  her  faith.  You  have  this  passionate 
cry  over  and  over  again  in  Catholic  novels,  a  cry  which  must 
seem  almost  blasphemous  to  those  accustomed  to  more  plastic 
views.  “I  haven’t  lost  the  faith — I  wish  I  could!”  The  fight 
is  lifted  up  to  higher  realms. 

The  psychology  of  the  Catholic  novelist — however  ill  he  may 
present  it — impinges  on  a  wider  track  than  that  which  his  friend, 
the  non-Catholic  novelist,  treads. 

III. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  subject  of  religious  vocation,  with  all 
its  potentialities,  which  must  be  understood  to  be  in  the  least 
adequately  presented. 

As  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done  with  it,  you  have  only  to  take 
up  Valentina  Hawtrey’s  In  a  Desert  Land}  one  of  the  strongest 
novels  of  the  year.  It  traces  the  fortunes  of  a  family  of  Hydes 
of  Cobham  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  to  the  present  day. 
Vocation,  as  a  burning  force  tugging  at  the  heart-strings,  appears 
again  and  again  in  the  annals  of  the  race,  only  to  be  resisted  and 
defied  first  by  one  member,  then  another.  Here  you  have  a 
study  new  to  the  reading  public,  treated  with  deadly  sincerity  and 
a  happy  insight  which  relieves  what  would  otherwise  be  almost 
too  strenuous  a  theme  by  a  dozen  caustic  and  characteristic 
touches.  Miss  Hawtrey’s  art  is  never  obvious ;  you  light  almost 
by  chance  upon  the  real  significance  of  the  book,  and  after  that 

(1)  Published  by  Messrs.  Constable. 
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you  realise  that  it  stands  (a  shadow  of  gloom?  a  ray  of  light?— 
accordingly  as  you  look  at  it)  in  the  background  of  the  central 
pictures.  It  is  there,  to  change  the  analogy,  as  the  leading 
motif  is  in  Tristan  and  Isolde — the  same,  yet  not  the  same,  in 
both  the  Love  and  the  Death  scenes.  The  acute  ear  hears  it, 
the  door  of  the  heart  in  almost  each  case  opens  to  it,  but  does 
not  always  remain  open.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Tom 
Hyde  flings  it  back ;  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  later  Jane  Hyde 
resists  it  too;  it  re-appears  in  the  story  of  Tony  in  1718,  and  is 
again  rejected,  and  ultimately,  in  the  last  generation,  you  find 
Eleanor  Hyde  of  to-day  answering  it.  Modern  Eleanor  says  of 
herself,  on  the  eve  of  entering  an  enclosed  order  of  nuns,  “The 
story  of  me  ends  almost  at  the  beginning !  ”  But  her  father 
answers,  “On  the  contrary,  your  story  will  begin  when  you  go.” 

They  are  a  strange  race  these  Hydes  of  Cobham,  over  whom 
some  would  say  doom  hovered,  and  some  love.  They  are  cursed  by 
a  taint  of  genius  which  made  them  know  themselves  too  well. 
They  have  flashes  of  revelation  and  flashes  of  despair;  they  doubt 
themselves,  and,  craving  to  be  rid  of  self,  they  still — the  finest  of 
them — just  fall  short  of  sacrificing  self.  Throughout  the  book  the 
sharp  tang  of  self-mockery  in  each  successive  instance  cuts  the 
soul  clean  adrift  from  that  to  which  a  mystical  bond  linked  it; 
tragedy  which  in  the  case  of  Tom,  the  would-be  friar  turned 
jester  in  a  fool’s  cap  and  bells,  recalls  in  its  bitterness  another 
faithful  portrait,  “the  Gadfly”  in  Mrs.  Voynich’s  poignant  study. 
But  whereas  in  The  Gadfly  there  was  presented  the  tragedy  of 
youth’s  disillusion  because  of  another’s  sin,  there  is  in  Miss 
Hawtrey’s  book  an  even  subtler  piece  of  artistry — the  tragedy  of  a 
heart  “knowing  its  own  bitterness”  turning  upon  itself  its  own 
sharp  sword  of  mockery  because  it  realised  its  depth  of  failure, 
as  nobody  else  can.  “There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  that  one  cannot  laugh  at  in  some  way  or  another,  but  to 
laugh  at  the  wrong  thing  is  a  sin  of  commission,  and  not  to  laugh 
at  all  is  a  sin  of  omission,”  said  the  first  wise  Eleanor  Hyde, 
mother  of  Tom.  But  “I  became  a  jester  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at,”  says  Tom,  the  piteous  fool  w'ith  his  broken  heart, 
brought  by  chance  to  his  own  door  and  forced  by  his  master  to 
make  quips  and  cranks  before  those  who  till  now  had  hoped 
against  hope  for  his  return  “in  honour,”  and  who  now  will  not 
recognise  him.  Jane,  too,  stands  smiling  with  “the  blast  of 
laughter  shattering  the  ideal  w'hich  for  one  moment  had  been 
within  her  reach,  of  which  for  one  moment  she  had  believed 
herself  capable.”  She,  too,  had  resisted  vocation,  and  to  her,  too. 
there  came  at  the  last  the  great  simplicity  of  revelation.  With 
her  little  feet  sinking  in  the  slushy  wet  of  the  marshes  which 
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drew  her  to  her  death,  she  knew  that  it  “was  not  so  much  what 
she  had  done  that  was  wrong,  hut  what  she  was.”  Tony  Hyde 
on  the  scaffold  of  Tyhurn  felt  that  too.  “  All  his  life  ambition  had 
stirred  in  him  like  an  unborn  child.”  He  had  lived  his  emotional 
life  spectacularly — the  really  great  moment  which  he  had  always 
coveted  surely  was  here  and  now.  And  yet — when  it  came  to  the 
pQjQt_words  were  lacking.  The  surging  crowd,  caught  up  into 
that  tremendous  silence,  and  steadfastly  regarding  him — of  what 
real  account  was  it  ?  What  mattered  in  that  final  moment  except 
just  how  his  soul  stood  to  God  ?  The  trappings  were  stripped ; 
here  was  supreme  simplicity.  “As  he  looked  round  at  the  faces 
turned  towards  him  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  say  nothing. 
He  had  come  there  not  to  speak  but  to  die,  and  the  difference  was 
the  difference  between  the  written  |X)em  and  the  poem  uttered 
in  terms  of  life  itself.” 

“Keligion  is  as  -tragic  as  first  love  and  drags  us  out  into  the 
void  away  from  our  dear  homes,”  says  Hilaire  Belloc. 

That  same  sense  of  solution  felt  by  Tony,  the  composure  into 
which  the  heart’s  most  poignant  human  passion  ultimately 
resolves,  shines,  too — but  here  transcendent — in  the  story  of  Mudo, 

I  the  Boy  Emperor,  in  John  Ayscough’s  tender  story  of  Dromina. 
(But  when  is  John  Ayscough  not  tender?)  On  the  verge  of 

I  ultimate  tragedy  leading  to  martyrdom,  Mudo,  with  a  choice 
before  him,  and  power  in  his  grasp,  sees  why  “ambition,  by  the 
perfect,  should  be  counted  a  sin.  No-one,  he  surmised,  had  ever 
reached  a  goal  of  merely  personal  ambition  without  loss  to  himself  ; 
no-one,  he  had  come  to  believe,  can  ever  grasp  a  coveted  distinc¬ 
tion  of  ‘  greatness  ’  without  becoming  smaller,  meaner,  less  noble. 

.  .  .  One  could  not  sell  the  least  part  of  oneself  and  not  know  that 
one  was  poorer.  .  .  .  Honour  could  only  be  attained  by  one 
who  was  indifferent  to  it.”  .  .  . 

Monsignor  Benson’s  Conventionalists  and  A  Winnowing  both 
have,  as  their  central  theme,  the  subject  of  vocation.  And  here, 
again,  you  come  upon  rebellion.  When  the  call  broke  upon  Algy 
in  its  overwhelming  flood,  so  much  stronger  than  he  was  that  he 
felt  his  impotent  strength  give  out  before  it,  “he  sat  up, 
i  rebellious  and  despairing,  telling  himself  that  God  had  no  mercy, 
I  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  intolerable,  complaining  furiously  that 
he  who  was  so  ready  to  give  so  much  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
give  all,  demanding  a  little  breathing-space.  The  conflict  was 
upon  him  on  a  higher  circle  now  of  that  mountain  of  God  on 

I  which  all  men  stand  according  to  their  stature.  .  .  .  His  eyes 
were  bright  with  pain  and  fear.  ...  Ah,  why  could  God  not 
leave  him  alone?” 

In  the  much-disputed  Winnowing  it  is  presented  dramatically 
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enough.  A  young  husband  is  pronounced  dead  by  two  doctors-  r 
he  lies  with  his  crucifix  in  his  hand ;  his  widow  is  left  alone  with  i  ^ 
him.  He  and  she  are  practising  Catholics  “of  a  respectably  I  ti 
dead  type.”  In  other  words,  they  always  fulfil  the  strict  letter  n 
of  their  religious  obligations  and  no  more.  And,  face  to  face  with  fi 
her  dead,  Mary  knows  that  Jack’s  “chance”  to  help  himself  is  n 
over.  n 


“But  that  wasn’t  the  only  thing:  I  wanted  him  alive  again.  ...  I  said 
to  God,  absolutely  knowing  and  meaning  what  I  said,  that  if  Jack  could 
only  be  alive  again  I’d  offer  myself  entirely  to  Him  for  ever,  that  I  wouldn’t 
shrink  from  anything.  ...  I  knew  nothing  about  the  Religious  Life,  about 
the  rules  for  husband  and  wife  and  so  on.  But  ...  I  included  it  in  my 
mind  though  I  loathed  the  thought  of  it.  ...  I  expressed  it  inside  as 
deliberately  as  I  possibly  could.’’ 
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(The  italics  are  mine.) 

The  crucifix  falls  from  Jack’s  fingers  ;  he  opens  his  eyes  and  sits 
up.  During  that  time — of  shall  we  say  suspended  animation?— 
he,  too,  went  through  his  experiences.  There  came  to  him, 
amongst  other  items  of  knowledge  on  this  new  plane,  that 
"^religion  was  true,  not  just  in  a  pious  sort  of  way,  hut  solid,  solid 
as  a  rock.  ...  as  real  as  tables  and  chairs,  only  very  much  more 
so."  He  himself  proposes  that  he  and  his  wife  should  enter  the 
Eeligious  Life ;  the  fulfilment  of  Mary’s  own  vow,  though  that 
he  does  not  then  know.  And  she  refuses  ;  refuses  absolutely,  once 
and  for  all.  He  accepts  her  decision  quietly  enough ;  but  he 
busies  himself  in  such  ways  as  are  open  to  him ;  he  builds  a 
convent  on  the  estate  as  refuge  for  a  community  of  enclosed  nuns, 
and  so  forth.  Mary  goes  through  a  period  of  torment.  And 
when  finally  she  comes  to  him,  and  confesses  her  broken  vow, 
and  tells  him  how  from  the  first  she  had  known  that  what  he 
wanted  was  right  for  both  of  them,  and  now  is  ready  to  do  as 
he  asked,  she  finds  that  in  that  period  he  has  gone  back  interiorly 
to  the  very  point  from  which  her  own  prayer  wrested  him ;  that 
he  means  to  “  take  up  ”  all  his  old  way  of  living ;  to  live  again, 
let  us  say,  a  precisely  similar  kind  of  life  to  that  in  which  Mary 
once  saw  him  visibly  die.  There  is  nothing  for  her  to  do  but 
acquiesce ;  it  was  she  who  threw  him  back  upon  it.  He  leaves 
her  after  a  time  to  go  to  South  Africa  ;  there  he  dies,  and  is  buried. 
His  wife  enters  an  enclosed  order  of  nuns,  and  the  book  ends  with 
a  deliberately,  almost  brutally,  crude  account  of  the  bare  ceremony 
of  reception,  which  to  certain  spectators  appears  grim  and  even 
terrible. 

So  much  for  the  bald  story,  which  the  writer  himself  thought 
did  not  wholly  make  its  point.  But  surely  to  anyone  able  to 
“sense”  the  Catholic  view  it  is  clear  enough.  The  Catholic 
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recognises  the  value  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  “Absence,”  John 
Ayscough  says  in  Marotz,  “is  a  bridge  along  which  love  passes 
to  and  fro.”  The  most  intolerable  sting  of  death,  to  the  average 
man  or  woman,  is  the  thought  that  now  he  or  she  can  do  nothing 
further  for  the  beloved.  But  the  Catholic  knows  that  he  can 
make  each  trivial  action  of  his  day,  even  each  slight  or  severe 
pang  of  suffering,  every  lived  or  spoken  prayer,  a  separate  link 
of  the  immortal  chain  which  binds  him  to  his  dead.  Again  to 
quote  John  Ayscough  :  “the  unseen  presses  even  closer  than  the 
seen  ‘  upon  him,’  so  that  the  ‘  real  ’  is  less  real  than  the  unreal, 
and  mystery  is  never  doubt  nor  the  unknown  necessarily  the 
impossible.”  This  is  the  explanation  of  a  hundred  sacrifices 
which  in  the  world’s  eyes  are  obscure ;  things  which  in  reality 
are  not  sacrifices  at  all,  but  the  reaching  out  of  love’s  hand  over 
an  abyss,  or  the  laying  down  of  a  small  gift  before  the  feet  of 
Him  Who  gave  us  all. 

A  foreign  contemporary  writer  said  that  all  psychological  fiction 
resolved  itself  into  studies  of  the  great  factors,  love  and  pain. 
The  Catholic’s  view  of  love  and  pain  is  paradoxical  enough  ;  there 
are  times  when  he  is  not  sure  which  is  which. 

"Pain  is  one  of  those  vast  fundamental  facts  that  must  be  scrutinised  by 
the  whole  of  man — his  heart  and  his  will  and  his  experience — as  well  as  by 
his  head,  or  not  at  all.  .  .  .  Pain  is  not  an  unhappy  accident  of  life,  not  a 
piece  of  heartless  carelessness,  not  a  labouring  struggle  upwards  on  the  part 
of  an  embryo  God;  but  a  part  of  life  so  august  and  far-reaching  that  since 
the  Creator  Himself  can  submit  to  it,  it  must  fall  under  that  Divine  standard 
of  Justice  into  which  our  own  ideas  of  justice  must  some  day  be  expanded. 
This  makes  the  steps  of  the  working  out  of  the  problem  even  perhaps  more 
bewildering  than  before;  yet  for  Christians  it  demonstrates  the  total  sum 
worked  out  and  ‘  placarded  ’  .  .  .  before  our  eyes.” 

A  view  like  this  surely  makes  for  sanity.  It  is  finer,  for 
instance,  than  the  “blooded  yet  unbowed”  picture  of  Henley’s 
"master  of  his  fate.”  You  cannot  have  unmitigated  gloom  in 
a  book,  however  sad,  with  this  behind  it.  Miss  May  Sinclair, 
amongst  contemporary  writers,  has  a  peculiarly  delicate  sense  of 
tragedy  and  fineness ;  the  keynote  of  her  work  is  high  sacrifice. 
But  the  note  of  the  sacrifice  is  occasionally  lost  in  vague  melody  in 
such  work  as  she  has  so  far  published.  You  long  for  the 
simplicity,  the  satisfaction  of  a  resolved  chord.  (I  do  not  think 
this  criticism  will  apply  to  her  future  work.)  Winnie,  in  The 
Combined  Maze ;  Gwenda  in  The  Three  Sisters — there  are  two 
noble  characters  if  ever  characters  were  noble,  and  yet  the  reader 
puts  both  books  down  with  a  sense  of  emptiness  and  desolation. 
He  feels  that  the  writer  herself  is  reaching  out  for  something 
which  she  has  not  got.  And  Miss  Sinclair’s  work  is  far  above 
an  ordinary  level.  She  ignores  the  terrible  conventions  of  most 
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publishers,  who  demand,  with  theatrical  managers,  that  the  storv 
must  end  “happily” ;  she  is  true  to  life,  which  does  not  always, 
or  even  often,  give  earthly  laurels  to  its  heroes. 

No  novelist  ever  defied  this  publishing  convention  more  abso¬ 
lutely  than  Monsignor  Benson  in  None  Other  Gods.  Guiselev,  the 
central  point  of  interest,  died  in  his  attempt  to  save  a  squalid 
little  soul  which  even  the  reader  at  times  scarcely  feels  was  worth 
saving.  From  time  to  time  during  the  process  there  fell  upoo 
him  one  blow  after  another ;  poverty,  shame,  injustice,  disillusion, 
the  desertion  of  Jenny  (the  girl  he  loved),  physical  pain,  imprison¬ 
ment,  a  cruel  death,  ending  it  seemed  “a  climax  of  uselessness 
exactly  where  ordinary  usefulness  was  about  to  begin.”  Yet  those 
who  saw  the  battered  man  die,  and  knew  him  to  be  less  surrounded 
by  peace  than  become  Peace  itself,  divined  a  mystical  com¬ 
pletion  in  that  broken,  disjointed  life  before  which  lesser  satis¬ 
factions  waned.  “Was  it  not  possible  after  all  that  another 
golden  and  perfect  deed  had  been  done?”  that  Frank  Guiselev, 
human  failure,  had  attained  in  his  short  life  the  supreme  goal 
to  which  all  human  life  converges,  but  which  so  many  of  us  fail 
to  reach  ?  We  who  have  stood  by  our  broken  dead  in  the  present 
war,  and  seen  splendid  promise  apparently  thrown  away,  have 
learned  in  those  unforgettable  hours  something  both  of  bitter 
human  doubt  and  its  immortal  answer.  .  .  . 

Frank  Guiseley  summed  up  the  question  of  love  and  pain  very 
simply,  in  a  diary  he  was  asked  to  keep. 


“  When  the  series  of  things  began  that  simply  smashed  me  up  ...  I  was  |  ( 

getting  to  feel  smaller  and  smaller.  .  .  .  But  there  was  a  little  hard  lump  |  £ 
in  the  middle  that  W'ould  not  break.  .  .  .  There  were  two  things  I  held  on 
to  all  this  time — my  religion  and  Jenny.  I  gave  them  turns,  so  to  speak. 

.  .  .  Then  came  her  letter.  .  .  .  Simply  everything  was  altered.  It  was 
as  if  there  wasn’t  any  sun  or  moon  or  sky.  Religion  seemed  no  good  at 
all.  .  .  .  It’s  either  the  background  and  foreground  all  in  one,  or  it’s  a  kind 
of  game.  It’s  either  true  or  a  pretence.  Well,  all  this  in  a  way  taught  me 
it  w’as  true.  Things  wouldn’t  have  held  together  at  all  unless  it  was.  It 
seemed  to  me  for  awhile  that  it  was  horrible  that  it  was  true  .  .  .  and 
then  ...  it  was  like  this  :  I  saw  suddenly  that  what  had  been  wrong  in 
me  was  that  I  had  made  myself  the  centre  of  things  and  God  a  kind  of 
circumference.  When  He  did  or  allowed  things,  I  said,  ‘  Why  does  He?  ’ 
from  my  point  of  view.  I  set  up  my  ideas  of  justice  and  love  and 
so  forth,  and  then  compared  His  with  mine,  not  mine  with  His.  And 
I  suddenly  saw  .  .  .  that  this  was  simply  stupid.  .  .  .  When  one  once 
really  sees  that,  there’s  no  longer  any  puzzle  about  anything.  One  can 
simply  never  say  ‘  Why?  ’  again.” 


“One  can  simply  never  say  ‘  Why?  ’  again.  .  .  .” 

Catholic  writers,  it  will  be  seen,  treat  souls  very  much  as 
surgeons  treat  bodies;  practically  and  without  sentimentality. 
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“That  flesh  is  mortifying  :  cut  it  out,”  is  the  wholesome  point  of 
view.  All  the  clean  dressings  in  the  world  will  not  change  the 
fact  that  the  flesh  below  is  diseased  and  spreading  danger.  Whip 
the  dressings  oil'  then,  and  slash  straight  at  the  corrupt  part,  no 
matter  how  deep  you  must  put  in  the  knife. 

Looking  at  things  as  they  are,  and  not  necessarily  as  you  would 
wish  to  have  them,  makes  both  for  true  perspective  and  a  wide 
range  of  view'.  In  Browning’s  Ring  and  the  Book  you  have  a 
story  told  from  Guido’s  standpoint,  Pompilia’s,  Caponsacchi’s, 
Half  Rome,  the  Other  Half  Rome,  &c.,  the  Pope’s.  In  Mrs. 
Wilfrid  Ward’s  remarkable  study  of  Horace  Blake  you  feel  in 
turn  with  Kate,  with  Trix,  with  Stephen,  and  again  with  a 
changed  Kate,  when  you  are  summing  up  what  the  real  Horace 
Blake  was.  You  have  here  a  man  of  genius,  once  a  Catholic — (a 
far  finer  study  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  away  from  the  faith  than 
the  Comte  d’Etranges  in  Out  of  Due  Time) — who  has  for  years 
blasphemed  and  insulted  what  he  once  adored  (the  more 
vehemently,  because  he  once  adored  it),  brought  to  a  death¬ 
bed  repentance  almost  impossible  to  believe  sincere.  Short  of 
a  miracle,  how  could  Blake’s  crust  of  hardness  break?  And  the 
world  does  not  believe  in  miracles.  For  such  a  man,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  ‘‘fling  himself  on  God,”  surely  could  only  have 
been  the  result  of  a  spiritual  cataclysm.  You  tread  each  step  of 
the  way  to  gradual  comprehension  that  such  things  can  be  with 
Kate,  the  strong  and  tragic  Agnostic  wife,  who  through  love  and 
humility  does  actually  grasp  the  truth  when  certain  professing 
Christians  miss  it.  Catholics  presumably  are  accustomed  to 
changes  of  heart,  upheavals  of  nature  wrought  by  supernatural 
means,  in  “conversion” — but  how  is  it  that  Stephen,  not  a 
Catholic,  but  a  “good”  man  surely  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
most  certainly  a  “professing  Christian,”  doesn’t? 

“‘I  was  taught,’  says  Kate,  ‘that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sin,  but 
that  there  were  noble  characters  and  base  characters.  1  never  dreamt  of 
the  base  elements  being  transmuted  into  the  noblest.  But  why  did  you 
not  understand?  Why,  when  you  read  the  horrible  things  I  sent  you  as 
material  for  Horace's  Life,  did  not  you,  who  had  seen  him  near  the  end,  say 
to  me,  “Both  are  true,  the  vileness  and  the  nobility  that  came  out  of  that 
awful  cleansing”?  I  .  .  .  recognise  as  absolute  truth  from  the  evidence 
before  me  that  there  was  ...  a  mysterious  strengthening  of  the  will — 
much  peace,  if  at  times  a  dark  peace.  But  ...  as  you  are  a  Christian, 
why  did  you  not  understand  f  ' 

“Stephen  began  to  realise  now  .  .  .  that  he  had  never  had  a  largo  enough 
scale  for  his  work.  .  .  . 

“He  said,  ...  ‘  It  can  only  be  understood  .  .  .  however  dimly,  by  opening 
windows  into  the  Infinite.’  ” 

Over  and  over  again  in  Catholic  fiction  you  have  these  views  of 
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phases  and  vital  changes  which  cannot  “be  understood  except  by 
opening  windows  into  the  Infinite,”  as  Stephen  said.  The  spirit 
lies  as  it  were  bruised  between  the  stony  reality  of  earth  and 
the  resistless  force  of  the  spirit.  It  shows  clearly  so  in  The 
Waters  of  Twilight,^  by  that  brilliant  writer,  Father  Martindale 
and  in  all  John  Ayscough’s  novels,  with  their  sympathy  and 
charm.  The  Waters  of  Twilight  cannot  wholly  be  understood 
unless  you  grasp  its  mystical  significance.  It  works  out  phase 
by  phase  the  answer  to  the  question  each  one  of  us,  in  his  hour, 
asks  himself — “What  am  I?  What  am  I  put  here  for?”  The 
Catholic  says  ;  There  are  two  selves  in  you ;  two  great  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Man  can  dwindle  down  into  the  beast  or  be  drawn  up  and 
out  into — God.  Then  comes  the  mystery.  All  Existence  car  be 
linked  into  one  ;  a  supreme  Unification  between  highest  and 
lowest,  God  and  creature,  but  only  through  stages,  not  imme¬ 
diately.  Here  on  earth  it  can  only  be  darkly  initiated — although 
it  is  initiated  vitally  and  substantially ;  later  on  there  will  be 
explicit  consciousness.  The  Waters  of  Twilight  tells  of  spiritual 
growth.  The  “I”  who  relates  such  story  as  it  contains  is  the 
soul  which,  owing  to  its  super-sensitiveness,  is  acutely  conscious 
of  itself  and  its  human  side,  but  still  has  “vision.”  Angela— 
the  sister — has  very  human  limitations,  and  is  inclined  con¬ 
tinually  to  rehearse  her  plan  of  what  life  ought  to  be  rather 
than  to  take  part  in  it  as  it  is.  Landisfarne,  “Dolly”  is  the 
soul  in  which  long-established  grace  has  triumphed  so  serenely 
that  he  is  not  conscious  of  it  normally  any  more  than  the  healthy 
body  really  is  conscious  of  itself.  When  he  lay  dead — 

“Dolly  .  .  .  was  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  place.  .  .  .  Dolly,  pervasive 
yet  enthroned;  the  real  Dolly,  himself  at  last,  expanded  and  splendid  and 
gloriously  set  free;  understanding  the  world  at  last  and  understanding  me; 
not  asking  for  words  any  more;  not  having  to  rely  ...  on  mysterious 
instincts  and  sympathies;  but  united  with  the  centre  and  source  of  reality 
and  thus  of  spirit  and  of  knowledge,  and  involving  me  in  his  immense  new 
sweep  of  power  and  presence.  .  .  .” 

Odo  and  Angela  both  have  to  be  “  broken  ”  before  they  can  be 
re-created  or  spiritualised ;  Charles  has  to  go  through  a  lengthier 
process,  the  slow  dissolving  of  “self,”  before  room  can  be  made 
“for  the  living  Christ  to  force  His  brilliant  way  in.” 

“For  ‘the  act  of  faith  to  which  you  assent  isn’t  only  a  deliberate  assent 
of  your  mere  intellect  to  a  proposition  on  all  fours  with  everyday  propositions. 
Grace  must  come  in  to  help  you  to  want  to  assent,  and  to  assent  to  a  pro¬ 
position  made  to  you  not  on  human  evidence  merely.  Unless  grace  comes 
in,  belief’s  impossible  :  even  with  it,  it  may  be  terribly  difficult.  Lots  of 
people  don’t  realise  that  for  certain  temperaments  or  casts  of  mind  it  may 
be  lifelong  torture  to  believe.  The  soul  may  conquer,  but  to  the  end  the 
wounds  may  hurt  and  even  bleed.’” 

(1)  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
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The  work  of  all  these  novelists  I  have  cited  (with  the  exception 
of  Miss  Hawtrey)  is  known  distinctively  as  Catholic  work,  just 
as  Hilaire  Belloc’s  work  is,  and  Katharine  Tynan’s,  and  Alice 
Deas’,  to  take  three  ditferent  classes  of  writers.  But  the  texture 
of  the  Catholic  mind  shows  very  clearly  in  the  supremely  uncon- 
troversial  work  of  a  Philip  Gibbs,  to  give  another  example  out 
of  a  hundred  which  leap  to  the  mind.  In  his  Master  of  Life, 
to  quote  one  instance  only,  you  have  Pearl  Lavington,  a  woman 
“pure  with  Celtic  purity  ”  (the  strictest  of  all  purity),  dragged 
through  the  Divorce  (^ourt  by  a  dissolute  husband  in  a  trumped- 
up  case  which  goes  against  hei-.  Very  simply  she  refuses 
to  marry  the  man — equally  guiltless — with  whom  her  name  has 
been  disgracefully  coupled.  “I  am  still  a  married  woman.” 
More  than  this,  though  she  loves  him — it  went  against  her  that 
she  admitted  as  much  to  a  Court  which  could  only  read  guilt 
into  that  word — she  sends  him  away  to  marry  somebody  else. 
“Because  I  must  stay  lonely  I  do  not  ask  you  to  bankrupt  your 
hopes  of  all  that  Nature  means  to  men.” 

A  piece  of  folly  this,  from  the  world’s  standpoint,  only  to  he 
accounted  for  in  followers  of  the  initial  “foolishness  of  the  Cross”  ! 

It  has  been  said  of  foreign  schools  of  literature  that  “hide¬ 
bound  conventions  ”  do  not  bind  their  exponents  ;  that  the  French, 
the  Italian,  or  Spanish  writer  sifts  motive  more  than  does  the 
English  writer  as  a  rule,  and  in  any  case  is  out  rather  to  show  life 
as  it  is  than  to  give  the  public  what  it  w'ants.  But  the  description 
applies,  aptly  enough,  to  the  work  of  Catholic  authors,  too,  of 
British  nationality. 

The  Catholic  view  is  neither  nebulous  nor  evasive,  and  it  cannot 
be  stifled.  It  has  something  in  common  with  patriotism. 
Challenge  it  in  the  open  and  you  come  upon  it,  full. 

Strong  and  insistent,  you  meet  with  it  increasingly  in  contem¬ 
porary  literature.  But,  for  that  matter,  where  is  it  not  in  its 
eternal  youth  and  its  deep  age? — unalterable,  inviolate  ;  springing 
from  the  soil  a  man  treads;, one  with  the  breath  of  the  country 
side;  at  once  cold  and  austere  and  warm  and  infinitely  human — 
the  eternal  paradox  still  glowing  with  that  same  white  light  with 
which  it  shone  in  the  first  centuries  of  faith  upon  our  “dear,  dear 
land”? 

May  Bateman. 


THE  SHIPPING  SCANDAL  :  THE  PEOFITS  OF  WAE. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  people  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  when  millions  of  other  people  in 
belligerent  as  well  as  neutral  countries  are  experiencing  all  the 
hardships  which  have  accompanied  an  astonishing  rise  in  the 
prices  of  food  and  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  shipowners,  ship- 
charterers,  ship-brokers,  and  others  concerned  in  a  great  industry 
have  been,  and  are,  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity.  The 
profits  of  the  shipping  industry  during  the  period  of  the  war  have 
exceeded  anything  hitherto  conceived  to  be  possible.  Govern¬ 
ment  intervention  relieved  shipowners,  by  insurance,  of  the  risk 
of  loss  by  war  casualties.  The  nation  bears  all  loss — directly 
and  indirectly — due  to  enemy  action.  Let  that  point  be  noted. 
Owing  to  an  increasing  shortage  of  tonnage,  competition  has 
increased,  and  British,  as  well  as  Allied  and  neutral  shipping,  has 
as  a  result  of  the  hostilities,  and  not  as  a  consequence  of  addi¬ 
tional  enterprise  on  the  part  of  owners  or  charterers,  reaped 
advantages  which,  if  studied  in  association  with  the  economic 
conditions  existing  among  large  sections  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
— in  particular  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  of  Poland,  and  of 
Serbia,  not  to  mention  Italy — constitute  a  picture  reminding  one 
of  the  relations  between  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  shipping 
impasse  is  a  serious  scandal,  and,  in  view  of  our  ascendency  at 
sea  and  our  relations  with  our  Allies,  it  is  a  peril  to  our  cause. 

The  rates  of  freights  have  been  steadily  rising  since  the  war 
opened.  They  are  now  ten  or  more  times  as  high  as  they  were 
in  July,  1914.  According  to  the  American  Consul  at  Athens, 
“freight  rates  have  reached  a  point  where  the  profit  on  a  single 
voyage  is  said  to  be  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  ship  before  the 
war.”  The  experience  of  the  Greek  shipping  industry  has  been 
the  experience,  in  varying  degrees,  of  the  shipping  industry  in 
England  and  other  Allied  or  neutral  countries.  Ships  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  have  risen  rapidly  to  famine  prices,  as  the  following 
statements  of  recent  sales,  chosen  haphazard,  illustrate  : — 

“The  steel  single-deck  steamer  Tento,  1,232  tons  gross,  built  at  Sunder¬ 
land  in  1894  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Thompson  and  Sons,  classed  100  A1  at  Lloyd’s, 
has  been  sold  to  Christiania  owners  for  about  £47,250.  She  was  formerly 
owned  by  Messrs.  W.  Milburn  and  Co.,  Newcastle,  who  sold  her  in  July, 
1911,  for  about  £7,000. 

“The  steel  spar-deck  steamer  Knutsford,  3,842  tons  gross,  built  at  New¬ 
castle  in  1903  by  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  classed  as  100  A1 
and  passed  Lloyd’s  special  survey  No.  2  in  1912,  has  been  sold  to  British 
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buyers  for  about  £78,000.  She  changed  hands  in  December,  1913,  for  about 
£28,000. 

“The  steel  single-deck  steamer  Certo,  1,817  tons  gross,  built  at  Newcastle 
in  1895  by  Messrs.  Wool,  Skinner  and  Co.,  classed  100  Al,  and  passed  Lloyd’s 
special  survey  No.  1  in  1913,  has  been  sold  for  about  £69,500.  She  changed 
hands  in  February,  1911,  for  about  £11,000. 

“The  steel  4-m.  barque  Lindfield,  2,142  tons  reg.,  built  at  Greenock  in 
1891  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.,  classed  100  Al,  and  passed  Lloyd’s  special 
survey  No.  2  in  1912,  has  been  sold  to  Messrs.  S.  0.  Stray  and  Co., 
Christiansand,  for  about  £18,500.  She  was  formerly  owned  by  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Co.,  London,  who  sold  her  in  November,  1911,  for  about  £5,700. 

“The  steel  single-deck  steamer  Oylda,  2,323  tons  gross,  built  at  Newcastle 
in  1889  by  Messrs.  C.  S.  Swann  and  Hunter,  classed  100  Al,  and  passed 
Lloyd's  special  survey  No.  3  in  1914,  has  been  sold  to  Norwegians  for  about 
£56,000.  She  changed  hands  in  July  last  at  about  £21,500. 

“The  steel  part  awning-deck  steamer  Jon  Sigurdsaon,  839  tons  gross,  built 
at  Middlesbrough  in  1898  by  Messrs.  R.  Craggs  and  Sons,  has  been  sold  for 
about  £27,250.  She  changed  hands  in  November  last  at  about  £16,500.”  ^ 

No  figures  are  available  to  indicate  the  profits  which  have 
accrued  to  shipping,  but  the  prices  at  which  ships  are  being  sold 
convey  some  conception  of  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  at  a 
moment  when  the  world  is  in  the  crucible,  when  the  Continent 
of  Europe  is  being  watered  with  blood,  and  when  millions  of 
homes  are  being  rendered  bare  and  desolate. 

It  is  a  justifiable  ground  of  complaint  against  the  British 
Government  that  it  failed  to  foresee  and  to  provide  against  the 
abnormal  conditions  at  sea  which  now  exist,  threatening  the 
economic  health  of  the  Allies  and  proving  a  menace  to  their 
success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  responsibility  of  the 
British  Government  in  this  matter  is  great,  because  nearly  half 
the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  world  is  under  the  British  flag. 
Ministers  failed  to  realise  the  extent  and  character  of  the  war  and 
the  elements  in  our  national  life  which  would  have  to  be  employed 
to  the  utmost  extent  in  the  promotion  of  victory.  It  seems  to 
have  been  imagined  that  w'ar  was  merely  a  matter  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  whereas  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  contest 
the  banker,  the  worker  in  steel  and  iron  and  other  industries,  the 
manufacturer  of  export  goods,  and  the  ships  and  officers  and  men 
of  the  merchant  service  must  bear  a  part :  and  splendidly 
have  the  men  of  the  merchant  navy  vindicated  their  nation¬ 
ality  and  their  manhood.  In  the  Watt  anniversary  lecture 
for  1916 — which  well  deserves  study  in  this  connection — 
Mr.  W.  S.  Abell,  chief  ship  surveyor  to  Lloyd’s  Eegister, 
gave  a  conspectus  of  the  offensive  operations  of  sea  power.  If 
the  Government  had  possessed  this  statement  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  there  would  probably  be  no  shipping  problem  to-day. 

(1)  Thf.  Shipping  World,  February  9th,  1916. 
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“  The  prime  duty  of  the  fighting  navy  of  a  large  maritime  Power 
appears  to  be  something  more  than  a  sure  shield — to  be  rather 
an  offensive  weapon  which  shall  gain  such  time  as  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  about  the  complete  organisation  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  to  allow  full  opportunity  for  the  diversion  of 
the  monetary  reserves  into  such  channels  as  will  enable  a  war 
of  endurance  to  be  maintained.  The  object  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  attained  either  by  the  destruction  of  the  main  enemy  fleet, 
or  if  this  operation  is  rendered  difficult  or  impossible,  as  in  the 
present  case,  by  the  occupation  of  such  strategic  positions  as  will 
render  the  enemy  impotent  in  the  use  of  naval  force. 

“The  establishment  of  a  strategic  blockade  requires  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  suitable  naval  bases  wdthin  striking  distance  of  any 
probable  district  of  activity,  and  as  these  bases  are  not  in  general 
situated  on  the  main  lines  of  land  transportation  it  is  necessary 
to  arrange  floating  depots  for  the  storage  of  the  numerous  articles 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  of  naval  stores,  and 
which  comprise  fuel  (coal  and  oil),  water,  provisions,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  as  these  stores  become  used  a  supply  train  of 
transports  is  necessary  to  replenish  the  stocks,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  w’ell  as  for  the  floating  store  ships,  considerable  demands  | 
must  be  made  upon  suitable  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine. 

“The  creation  of  a  commerce  blockade,  which  would  necessarily 
follow  the  siege  of  an  enemy  fleet,  involves,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  sea  power,  a  further  demand  for  small 
merchant  ships  for  observation  of  movements  of  the  enemy  and 
for  the  examination  of  neutral  and  enemy  vessels  which  may  be 
carrying  contraband  articles  through  the  blockade. 

“Another,  yet  secondary,  function  of  the  fighting  navy  is  to 
safeguard  as  far  as  possible  the  free  movement  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  by  the  protection  of  trade  routes,  and  if  necessary  by 
the  use  of  fighting  vessels  for  purposes  of  convoy.  This  will 
involve  a  search  for,  and  the  destruction  of,  any  armed  raiding 
cruisers  or  other  types  of  fighting  vessels,  and  in  this  task  the 
converted  merchantman  type  is  helpful  and  has  been  used. 
Further,  in  the  clearing  of  the  traffic  lanes  from  mines  consider¬ 
able  use  can  be  made  of  merchant  vessels  for  sweeping,  and  even 
as  some  provision  for  guarding  unarmed  vessels  against  surface 
attack  by  submarines. 

“The  third  function  of  the  fighting  navy  is  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  land  forces  by  enabling  them  to  strike  at  unexpected  points, 
by  establishing  army  land  bases  by  force  on  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
enemy  country,  and  by  strengthening  the  sea-line  of  communica¬ 
tions  to  such  bases.  It  is  obvious  that  great  demands  for  trans¬ 
portation  will  be  made  on  the  mercantile  marine,  since  no  purely 
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naval  power  is  likely  to  make  during  times  of  peace  sufficient 
provision  for  the  large  operations  that  may  be  thus  required. 

“There  still  remains  a  large  part  for  the  merchant  navy  to 
play  after  these  functions  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  for 
it  is  necessary  ...  to  make  a  rapid  development  of  the  fighting 
resources  required  for  the  army.  In  the  present  war  equipment, 
munitions,  and  armament  have  been  manufactured  for  the  Allies 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  neutral  countries  of  the  world,  and 
these  articles  have  had  to  be  transported  long  distances  by  sea. 
Moreover,  the  carriage  of  food  supplies — a  large  undertaking  in 
normal  times  for  the  British  Isles  alone — has  had  to  be  largely 
augmented  by  the  necessity  of  assisting  the  other  Allies  who  are 
not  so  fortunately  situated. 

“Lastly,  the  duty  of  the  merchant  fleet  must  be  to  maintain 
the  general  trade  of  the  country  in  order  that  the  balance  of 
the  national  trading  account  may  be  as  favourable  as  possible, 
and  in  order  that  provision  may  be  made  for  an  enormous 
expenditure  on  wmr  material  abroad  without  unduly  crippling 
financial  resources.” 

These  were  the  incidental  duties  which  the  outbreak  of  war 
threw  upon  the  merchant  navy.  Mr.  Abell  did  not  pause  to  state 
how  they  could  have  been  performed.  It  may  be  confidently 
assumed  that  when  hostilities  occurred  the  Government  had  no 
conception  of  the  influence  they  would  exercise  upon  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine.  It  is  the  policy  of  politicians  to  evade  war  issues 
and  to  trust  to  luck — to  “wait  and  see.”  As  an  illustration  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  down  to  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century  it  was  proposed  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  mer¬ 
cantile  navy  to  complete  the  crew^s  of  the  war  navy  to  full  strength 
—on  the  plea  of  economy.  The  merchant  navy  wmuld  have  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  demobilised  in  order  that  the  fighting  navy 
might  be  mobilised.  If  these  plans  had  persisted,  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  the  probability  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  have  experienced  even  more  grave  embarrass¬ 
ment  than  they  are  now  confronted  with.  As  it  happened,  no 
one  in  the  confidence  of  the  Government  appears  to  have  had 
‘  any  suspicion  of  the  critical  conditions  in  the  mercantile  marine 
5  which  war,  with  its  many  demands,  its  dislocations,  and  its  incon¬ 
veniences,  would  create.  The  general  attitude  towards  the  matter 
r  was  one  of  complacency.  “Did  we  not  own  about  half  the 
>.  merchant  shipping  in  the  world?”  it  was  remarked.  “Would 
e  not  war,  in  shutting  off  the  enemy  countries  from  the  sea,  liberate 
i-  ships  which  we  could  capture  and  use?” 

’•  To  the  casual  observer,  and  perhaps  to  the  members  of  the 
y  Cabinet,  it  may  have  seemed  as  though  we  and  the  other  maritime 
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nations  of  the  world  fighting  with  us  possessed  an  immense 
number  of  vessels,  and  it  may  have  appeared  to  them  impossible 
that,  in  any  circumstances,  a  shortage  of  tonnage  could  occur. 
The  figures  published  in  Lloyd’s  Register  of  Shipping  which 
appeared  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  were  certainlv  of  a 
most  consoling  and  heartening  character  : — 


MERCH.\NT  SHIPPING  OWNED  IN  EACH  COUNTRY. 


Steamers.  1 

(100  tons  and  upwards),, 
1 

.Sailing  V’essels. 

100  tons  and  upwards). 

Steamers  and  Sailing 
Vessels. 

Flag. 

Tot.U  ' 

1 

Totiil. 

Grand  Totals. 

No. 

Gross  tons. 

No. 

Net  tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom . 

Dominions  . 

8,587 

1,536 

18,892,089 

1,631,617 

653 

552 

364,677 

1.56,666 

9,240 

2,088 

19, '256, 766 
1,788,28.3 

Total  British  . 

1 

10,123 

20,523,706 

1 ,205 

521,343 

11,328 

•21,045.04!) 

U.S.A. : — Sea  . 

1,113 

2,026,908 

1,377 

943,376 

2,490 

•2,970,284 

N.  Lakesb. 

579 

2,260,441 

31 

92,3'>3 

610 

2,352,764 

Philippines  | 

65 

42,729 

2,417 

74 

45,146 

Total  U.S.A . ^ 

1,757 

4, .330, 078 

1,417 

1,0.38.116 

3,174 

5, .368, 194 

Argentine . 

244 

,  188,892 

69 

32,789 

313 

•221,681 

Austro-Hungarian  ... 

433 

1,052,346 

12 

3,373 

445 

1,055,719 

Belgian  . 

173 

i  341.025 

9 

11, <199 

182 

352,124 

Brazilian  . 

315 

.307.607 

16,3-22 

448 

323,929 

Chilian.  . 

91 

96,473 

32 

29,444 

123 

1-25,917 

Chinese . 

Ti 

93,095 

2 

323 

/O 

93,418 

Cuban  . . 

53 

58,450 

4 

641 

iyt 

59,091 

Danish  . 

576 

770,430 

246 

49,751 

822 

8'20,181 

French  . 

1,025 

1,922,286 

551 

397,152 

1,576 

2.319,438 

(rennan . 

2,090 

5,134,720 

298 

324,576 

2,388 

5,459,296 

Greek*  . 

407 

820.861 

78 

16,  <307 

485 

8.36,868 

Italian  . 

637 

'  1,4.30,475 

523 

237,821 

1,16(1 

1,668,296 

Japanese''  . . . 

1,103 

1,708,386 

— 

— 

1,103 

1,708,386 

Mexican  . 

48 

'  45,t'69 

9 

2,129 

“57 

47,198 

Netherlands'-  . 

709 

1,471,710 

97 

24,7L5 

8' 16 

1,496,455 

Norwegian  . 

1,656 

1  1,957,3.53 

535 

547,369 

2,191 

2,504,722 

Peruvian  . 

19 

28,771 

46 

23,935 

65 

52,706 

Portuguese  . 

105 

92,429 

105 

28,502 

201 

120.931 

Rumanian . 

34 

56,164 

2 

678 

36 

56,'o42 

Russian*  * . 

747 

!  851,949 

1  507 

201,869 

1,254 

1,(  53,818 

Spanish . 

589 

883,9-26 

58 

1 1,8!»7 

647 

898,823 

Swedish . 

1,088 

'  1,015.364 

1  378 

102,722 

l,46ti 

1,118.986 

Turkish*  . 

142 

116,317 

1  60 

16.841 

i  2(12 

133,158 

Uruguayan  . 

42 

.38,837 

14,320 

58 

.53,157 

96,069 

Other  Countries  . 

85 

j  67,158 

28,911 

105 

Grand  Total . 

24,444 

45,403,877 

6,392 

3,685,675 

30,836 

49,089,5.52 

1  Lloyd's  Register  does  not  include  vessels  trading  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  nor  wooden  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

2  In  the  at)Senoe  of  satisfactory  information  the  records  of  numerous  small  sailing  vessels 
(l>eloiiging  chiefly  to  Gr-'cee,  Turkey,  Southern  itu-ssia,  and  the  Netherlands'  East  Indies)  have  been 
omitted  from  the  Register. 

s  Japanese  sailing  vessels  are  not  recorded  in  Lloyd’s  Register  Book. 

What  occurred  after  the  outbreak  of  war?  The  initial  success 
of  the  British  Fleet  prevented  the  Germans  and  Austro- 
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Hungarians  from  continuing  to  use  the  sea^.  Those  countries 
had,  however,  laid  plans  for  preventing  any  considerable  number 
of  their  ships  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  By  means 
of  wireless  messages  all  the  vessels  which  were  trading  overseas 
were  warned  to  proceed  with  all  dispatch  to  the  nearest  neutral 
port,  and  there  await  developments.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
enemies’  tonnage  was  thus  saved  from  capture.  Such  ships  as 
did  fall  into  our  hands  were  permitted  for  several  months  to  lie 
idle.  Then,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  be  manned  and  employed  in  our  own  trade. 
Because  vessels  flying  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  flags 
could  not  proceed  to  sea,  it  did  not  follow^  that  those  countries 
were  unable  to  trade.  What  occurred,  in  fact,  was  that  they 
speedily  made  arrangements  to  use  freely  neutral  shipping.  In 
these  circumstances  not  only  w'ere  about  6,500,000  tons  of  enemy 
shipping  withdrawn,  but,  regardless  of  cost,  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  requisitioned  many  neutral  ships  to  supply  their  needs, 
thus  raising  freight  rates.  The  only  offset  against  this  embarrass¬ 
ment  consisted  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  vessels 
brought  into  British  harbours  as  prizes. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain  and  France  immedi¬ 
ately  led  the  several  Governments  to  commandeer  a  large  number 
of  vessels  to  serve  as  transports  and  naval  store  ships,  and  others 
were  required  to  hold  reserves  of  fuel  required  by  the  Grand 
Fleet.  The  main  squadrons  of  the  British  Navy  had  no  con¬ 
venient  coaling  bases  in  northern  w'aters,  and  ships  had  to  supply 
that  deficiency.  The  Admiralty  was  not  fully  prepared  for  this 
dramatic  development ;  confusion  occurred,  and  ships,  some  suit¬ 
able  and  others  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  in  view,  were  taken 
up,  and  other  ships  w^ere  requisitioned  before  they  were  required 
and  then  remained  idle  for  weeks  on  end.  Only  shipowners  are 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  valuable  tonnage  was  misapplied 
or  wasted  during  the  first  year  or  so  of  war,  when  the  Navy’s  own 
requirements  were  heavy  and  the  War  Office  was  making  increas¬ 
ing  demands  on  the  Admiralty  for  transports  to  convey  troops  to 
distant  scenes  of  operations,  such  as  the  Dardanelles  and  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  and  officers  and  men  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
far-distant  Dominions.  Owing  to  this  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  a  shortage  of  tonnage  was  created  in  circumstances  on 
which  Sir  Norman  Hill,  in  his  report  to  the  Liverpool  Steam¬ 
ship  Owners’  Association,  threw'  some  light.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  was  sometimes  stated  that  this  country  possessed  about  “20,000 
vessels,’’^  a  figure  “frequently  quoted  to  prove  that  the  supply 
of  vessels  is  inexhaustible.”  That  this  contention  rested  upon 

(1)  This  U  the  gross  figure  iii  the  Board  of  Trade  returns. 
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no  foundation  Sir  Norman  Hill  demonstrated.  “This  number” 
he  stated,  “is  made  up  by  including  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  "" 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  carrying  of  our  oversea  trade.”  He  came  to 

the  conclusion,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis  of  the  constitu-  _ 

tion  of  the  mercantile  navy,  that  “of  the  vessels  that  count  in 
the  ocean  oversea  trade  the  number  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom  may  ...  be  taken  to  have  been  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  3,600  steam  vessels  of  over  1,000  net  and  their  tonnage 
at  10,000,000  tons  net.”  Sir  Norman  Hill,  in  short,  wiped  out 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  so  far  < 
as  foreign  trade  was  concerned.  — 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  when  J 

war  occurred  the  Board  of  Trade  was  confronted  with  a  problem  ent 

of  no  little  perplexity.  The  Admiralty  insisted  upon  having  ships  she 

for  naval  and  military  purposes ;  other  vessels  w'ere  required  to  wa; 

carry  meat  and  other  food  under  Government  charter ;  yet  other  anc 

ships  were  needed  by  the  Sugar  Commission,  and  the  Board  of  wit 

Agriculture  called  for  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  artificial  Hil 

manures.  The  very  fact  that  enemy  markets  were  closed  added  voj 

to  the  difficulties  wffiich  the  shipping  problem  presented.  Under  10( 

peace  conditions  Germany  had  obtained  what  amounted  prac-  14c 

tically  to  a  monopoly  in  certain  essential  British  trades,  such  as  at 

dyes,  sugar,  and  electrical  apparatus.  Under  our  Free  Trade  ser 

system  we  had  also  relied  upon  Belgium  for  vast  quantities  of  of 
steel  and  iron.  France,  from  whence  we  had  been  accustomed  to  abl 
obtain  goods  of  a  value  of  over  iG46,000,000,  also  became  to  a  shi 
considerable  extent  unavailable  for  trade  purposes.  Our  imports  wei 
from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  France  in  1913,  1 

the  last  year  of  peace,  amounted  to  £158,000,000.  To  the  extent  by 
to  which  it  was  necessary,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  secure  ass 
such  goods  as  w’e  had  obtained  from  these  markets  we  had  to  the 
go  elsewhere.  The  change  threw'  a  further  burden  on  the  mercan-  Mo 
tile  marine,  since  it  involved  trading  with  more  distant  countries  the 
and  consequently  longer  voyages  were  involved,  ships  being  nee 
employed  for  a  greater  time  in  bringing  to  us  the  same  volume  Fa\ 
of  goods.  Pel 

'  There  are  figures  in  the  “Accounts  Eelating  to  Trade  and  ton 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  issued  by  the  Board  of  loss 
Trade,  w’hich  are  seldom  or  never  quoted,  i.e.,  those  relating  to  per 
“Shipping  (Foreign  Trade).”  Early  in  the  present  year  the  of  i 
Board  of  Trade  issued  statistics  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  of  1 
which  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  during  the  year  1915  in  acti 
comparison  wdth  the  two  preceding  years,  which  are  eloquent  of  rats 
the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  shipping  situation  : —  Tra 
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SHIPPING  (foreign  TRADE). 


Entered  (with  Cargoes).  j 

Cleared  (with  Cargoes). 

Twelve  months  endea 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

— 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

December,  1915 . 

December,  1914 . 

December,  1913 . 

2-.’,8til,73t> 

10,803,979 

33,725,717 

20,380,530 

19,148,832 

30,529,302 

28,928,893 

14,131,890 

43,000,783 

32,515,814 

23,452,755 

55,908,509 

32,292,343 

10,771,890 

49,004,233 

40,101,232 

27,718,409 

67,819,701 

Increase  (-r)  or  De¬ 
crease  ( - )  in  1915, 
compared  with : — 

(I.)  1914  . 

-  6,007,165 

-  3,207,911 

-  i), 335,066 

-12,135,284 

-  4,303,923 

-  8,569,037 

-16,439,207 

(II.)  1913 . 

-  9,430,005 

-  5,907,911 

- 15,338,510 

-19,720,702 

-  28,290,339 

These  tigures  show  that,  as  compared  with  1913,  the  tonnage 
entered  decreased  by  over  33  per  cent.,  while  the  tonnage  cleared 
showed  a  decline  of  over  41  per  cent.  The  pressure  of  imports 
was  heavier  than  usual,  while  the  volume  of  exports  was  lighter, 
and  consequently  many  ships  entering  with  cargoes  had  to  clear 
without  cargoes.  These  statistics  appear  to  confirm  Sir  Norman 
Hill’s  conclusion  that,  though  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  average 
voyages  per  ship  per  annum,  the  weight  of  cargo  carried  for  each 
100  tons  net  of  shipping  increased  from  115  tons  weight  to  nearly 
145  tons  weight.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of  labour 
at  the  docks  (due  to  the  recruiting  of  essential  workers  for  Army 
service),  which  involved  wasteful  delays,  the  carrying  capacity 
of  such  ships  as  remained  available  was  increased  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance  the  crisis  in 
shipping,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  w^ould  have  attracted  attention  many  months  before. 

Unfortunately,  the  Board  of  Trade,  though  it  is  presided  over 
by  a  Minister  with  business  experience,  who  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  shipping  industry,  failed  to  recognise 
the  inevitable  trend  of  events  and  to  adopt  suitable  remedies. 
Month  by  month,  owing  to  ordinary  casualties  and  losses  due  to 
the  submarine  campaign,  the  tonnage  available  for  supplying  the 
needs  of  this  country  and  the  Allied  nations  steadily  declined. 
Fairpky,  in  a  calculation  brought  down  to  the  beginning  of 
February,  has  estimated  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
tonnage  had  been  decreased  by  nearly  2,000,000  tons  owing  to 
losses  arising  from  one  cause  or  another.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
perhaps  over-anxious  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  activities 
of  a  great  and  free  industry,  stood  aside  until  towards  the  close 
of  last  year ;  no  practical  steps  were  taken  to  interfere  wdth  the 
action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  consequently  freight 
lutes  rose  rapidly,  unchecked  by  the  Government.  The  Board  of 
Trnde  failed  signally  in  foresight  so  far  as  shipping  is  concerned. 
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Its  action  in  this  respect  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  its 
attitude  towards  the  railways.  When  war  broke  out  the  railways 
were  placed  under  Government  control,  with  the  result  that  the 
military  needs  of  the  Government  have  been  met  and  the  com¬ 
munity  has  been  confronted  with  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  railway 
carriage,  although,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  traffic,  delays  have 
necessarily  occurred.  Commenting  upon  the  success  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  during  the  war.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  recently  remarked  : — 

“  Priority  had  been  given  to  everything  demanded  by  the  Government  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  they  had  performed  those  duties 
with  such  conspicuous  ability  that  whilst  all  Government  work  had  proceeded 
swiftly,  quietly,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  the  general  traffic  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  had  been  subjected  to  a  minimum  amount  of  interruption.  Did  it  not 
strike  the  shareholders  how  marked  was  the  contrast  of  the  smooth  and 
successful  working  of  the  gigantic  task  imposed  upon  the  Committee  of 
General  Managers  with  the  reckless  and  haphazard  manner  in  which  much 
of  the  work  also,  or  partially,  under  Government  control  had  been 
administered? 

“In  the  one  case  the  w’ork  had  been  performed  by  practical,  trained 
business  men;  in  the  other  the  preponderance  of  politicians,  lawyers,  and 
Government  officials — in  many  instances  without  any  real  business  ezperi- 
ence — had  been  the  cause  of  a  terrible  waste  of  public  money,  of  inefficiency, 
and  of  unpardonable  delay.  Those  mistakes  were  being  gradually  rectified; 
but  the  war  had  been  in  progress  one  year  and  seven  months,  and  it  seemed 
a  grave  reflection  upon  our  system  of  government  that  such  maladministra¬ 
tion  should  have  been  possible,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  it 
was  greatly  to  be  deplored.” 

It  may  be  argued  that  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  j 
railways  and  shipping.  It  is  true  that  the  former  are  monopolies ; 
they  receive  exclusive  rights  from  Parliament  and  are  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  matter  of  running,  rates, 
and  other  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant  navy  is  a 
free  industry.  Parliament  grants  to  shipowners  no  exclusive 
rights,  but  it  exacts  from  them  the  due  performance  of  certain 
duties  with  reference  to  the  seaworthiness  of  their  ships  and  the 
treatment  of  officers  and  men.  British  shipping  is  also  subjected 
to  fierce  foreign  competition,  as  the  railways  are  not ;  British 
shipping  firms  compete  not  only  with  other  British  firms,  but  they 
have  also  to  compete  with  foreigners.  The  relations  between 
British  railways  and  the  State,  on  the  one  hand,  and  British  ship¬ 
ping  and  the  State,  on  the  other,  are  dissimilar,  but  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  they  both  became  essential  to  our  success  in  the  war 
and  the  success  also  of  our  Allies. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  at  the  opening  of  the  war  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  have  made  British  shipping  a  controlled  industry? 
It  would  not  have  been  difficult,  us  in  the  case  of  the  railways 
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to  place  the  control  of  British  shipping  under  an  authority  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  Committee  of  General  Managers  of  the 
Railways.  The  State  would  have  directed  that  preference  should 
be  given  in  sea  carriage  to  munitions  and  to  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  would  have,  furthermore,  laid  it  down  that  freight  rates 
should  not  be  advanced  beyond  a  fixed  maximum,  calculated  on 
the  rates  which  ruled  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  At  the  same  time 
a  veto  would  have  been  placed  upon  the  transfer  of  British  ships 
to  neutral  flags.^  This  movement  continued  actively  throughout 
the  first  year  or  so  of  war,  to  the  national  detriment  and  the  ship¬ 
owners’  advantage,  and,  even  since  the  Board  of  Trade  intervened 
and  decided  that  ships  should  only  be  sold  after  a  licence  had 
been  obtained,  transfers  have  continued,  although  on  a  greatly 
reduced  scale.  The  Government  would  also  have  checked 
from  the  first — as  it  is  checking  to-day — the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  shipowners  to  employ  their  vessels  exclusively 
outside  British  waters,  restricting  such  trading  to  the  nar¬ 
rowest  limits  on  the  justifiable  plea  that  in  time  of  war  national 
interests  must  be  supreme.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  in  such 
circumstances  the  shipping  problem  would  have  been  kept  within 
manageable  proportions  and  this  country,  together  with  Allied 
countries,  would  have  been  spared  the  effects  of  the  usurious 
rates  of  freight  which  at  last  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  and  forced 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  intervene?  Shipowners  and  others  w'ould 
have  had  no  more  reason  to  complain  at  the  restriction  of  their 
profits  than  the  shareholders  of  the  railways. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping 
industry  depends  very  largely  on  foreign  trade.  That  is 
true.  But  in  war  the  interests  of  the  State  take  precedence 
over  all  other  interests,  and  every  individual,  whether  he 
be  shipowner,  railway  magnate,  or  trader,  must  subordinate 
his  interests  to  the  supreme  end — the  winning  of  the  war.  Nearly 
3,000  firms,  many  of  them  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  have  been 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The 
motor-car  industry  and  many  others  have  been  reduced  to  tem¬ 
porary  inactivity.  The  works  have  passed  under  the  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions ;  the  foreign  connections  of  the  firms, 
built  up  at  much  labour  and  expense,  have  been  severed.  Dozens 
of  industries  have  thus  been  subjected  not  merely  to  control,  but 
to  diversion.  The  result  has  been  that  markets  in  which  British 
.  manufacturers  and  traders  were  formerly  doing  a  remunerative 
business  have  been  neglected,  and  neutrals  have  had  things  much 

(h  The  total  number  of  British  vessels  of  all  kinds  which  were  sold  to 
.  foreigners  during  the  seventeen  months  ended  December  31st,  1915,  is  269,  with 
a  total  gross  tonnage  of  552,407. — President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  House  of 
•  Commons,  February  18th,  1916. 
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their  own  way.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  British  shipowner 
should  have  been  treated  with  more  consideration  than  other 
traders  and  left  free  to  gain  the  maximum  advantage  from  high 
freights,  due  simply  and  solely  to  war  conditions?  The  outbreak 
of  war — its  risks  largely  covered  by  Government  insurance- 
limited  competition  in  shipping  and  at  the  same  time,  let  it  be 
admitted,  it  increased  the  cost  of  labour  and  running  charges. 
But  when  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  all  the  various  charges,  those  concerned  as  capitalists, 
managers,  charterers,  and  brokers  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest, 
to  which  they  have  contributed  neither  by  additional  fore¬ 
sight,  enterprise,  nor  business  acumen.  The  extent  to  which 
freights  have  risen  was  recently  illustrated  by  some  figures  which 
have  not  been  called  in  question. 


Average 

Current 

freight  per 

rate  (mid 

ton. 

Jan.). 

1914. 

1916. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Burmah-U.K. — Rice  per  ton . 

Calcutta-U.K. — Jute,  &c.,  per  ton  on  dead 

21  9 

150  0 

weight  of  steamer . 

18  0 

162  6 

New  York-Phil. -Baltimore. — Grain  per  qr. 

3  2 

16  0 

River  Plate-U.K. — Grain  per  ton  . 

17  11 

150  0 

Alexandria-Hull. — Seed,  &c.,  per  60  c.f.  ... 

9  5 

60  0 

Wales-Alexandria. — Coal  per  ton  . 

9  7 

73  9 

Wales-Genoa. — Coal  p&r  ton  ... 

8  9 

77  6 

Wales-River  Plate. — Coal  per  ton . 

14  3 

39  6 

Wales-Las  Palmas. — Coal  per  ton . 

7  9 

40  0 

“  The  undertone  for  the  Bay  and  Mediterranean  ports  is  firmer  owing  to 
owners  holding  their  tonnage  for  higher  rates.  Business  from  the  Welsh  ports 
has  been  effected  at  45  fr.  Bordeaux,  23s.  6d.  Havre,  23s.  Honfleur, 
35s.  Lisbon,  44  fr.  Nantes,  42  fr.  Rochefort,  24s.  3d.  Rouen,  19s.  6d.  St. 
Malo,  25s.  Treport;  and  shippers  from  West  and  East  Coast  ports  were  able 
to  fix  at  47s.  6d.  Bayonne,  41s.  Bordeaux,  27s.  fid.  Boulogne,  30s.  Dunkirk, 
37s.  fid.  Huelva,  52s.  fid.  Lisbon,  coke,  40s.  Nantes,  40s.  Oporto,  30s.  Rouen, 
40s.  St.  Nazaire.  To  the  Mediterranean  ports  charterers  secured  tonnage 
from  Wales  at  80s.  Alexandria,  54s.  Barcelona,  38s.  fid.  Gibraltar,  85  fr.  Mar¬ 
seilles,  fi7s.  Palermo,  70s.  Porto  Vecchio;  and  the  East  Coast  is  represented 
by  70s.  Civita  Vecchia,  37s.  fid.  Gibraltar,  fi7s.  fid.  Genoa,  45s.  Oran, 
fi2s.  fid.  Philippeville.”  ^ 

It  may  be  suggested  that  even  if  the  Government  had  appointed 
an  authority  to  control  shipping  and  to  restrict  freights  it  could 
not  have  exercised  any  influence  over  the  voyages  and  rates  of 
neutral  shipping.  That  may  be  the  fact,  but  it  is  not  a  proved  \ 
fact.  The  mere  circumstance  that  half  the  shipping  of  the  world 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  wms  working  under  a  system  of  maximum 
rates,  to  which  it  need  not  be  doubted  French  and  Italian  shipping 
would  also  have  been  made  subject,  would  almost  inevitably  have 
tended  to  check  the  rise  in  freights.  In  every  harbour  in  the 
(1)  Syren  and  Shipping,  February  16th,  1916. 
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world  vessels  under  the  Allied  flags  would  have  been  loading  and 
unloading  and  open  to  do  business.  Keen  competition  would  thus 
have  been  engendered.  Who  can  question  that  the  tendency  would 
have  been  for  the  freight  rates  charged  by  foreigners  to  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  maximum  fixed  bx  the  Allied  Governments?  But  it 
may  be  said  that  the  withdrawal  of  British  ships  from  trade 
between  foreign  ports  exclusively  would  have  given  neutral  nations 
an  opportunity  of  establishing  themselves  on  routes  and  in  ports 
where  hitherto  British  ships  have  been  able  to  do  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Figures  have  already  been  quoted  which  illustrate  the 
immense  proportion  of  the  world’s  shipping  which  belongs  to  the 
Allied  States  ;  there  are  only  four  other  nations  which  possess  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  merchant  shipping,  of  which  only  a  small 
proportion,  in  most  cases,  is  available  for  foreign  trade.  Norwmy 
has  2,500,000  tons  and  the  Netherlands  one  million  less,  while 
the  tonnage  of  Sweden  hardly  exceeds  1,000,000  tons,  and  Greece, 
which  is  supposed  to  threaten  our  Mediterranean  trade,  and  Den¬ 
mark  possess  about  800,000  tons  each.  The  United  States  owns  just 
under  3,000,000  of  sea  tonnage,  which  is  small  compared  with  its 
needs.  Among  the  nations  which  are  able  during  this  war  to 
use  the  seas  these  are  the  only  considerable  competitors  of  the 
British  mercantile  marine.  They  possess  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  ships,  and,  w'hat  is  more,  there  is  no  indication  of 
phenomenal  activity  on  their  part  in  shipbuilding.  Lloyd’s 
Register  contains  particulars  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  100  tons 
gross  and  upw'ards  (excluding  w’arships)  launched  in  the  British 
Empire  and  in  neutral  countries  during  the  years  1899-1915  : — 

TONNAGE  launched,  1899-1915. 


i 

1 

United 

Kingdom.l| 

British  Colonies,  j 

Den¬ 

mark. 

1 

1 

United  States,  j 

Sr 

Year. 

Canadian 

Lake 

Ports. 

HolLand. 

Norway  1 

Sweden! 

1 

Coast. 

Great  j 
Lakes. 

Ss 

o§ 

o 

1 

Tons. 

Tons.  1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton.s. 

Tons.  ! 

Tuns. 

Tons. 

Tons.  1 

1899 

1,416,791 

6,475  1 

1,989 

26,613 

34,384 

27,853  1 

10,367  i 

146,108 

78,170  1 

6,015 

1900 

1,442,471 

6,967 

2,596 

11,060 

45,074 

32,751 

5,735  1 

190,962 

142,565 

15,439 

1901 

1.. 524, 739 

16,610  i 

11,524 

22,856 

29,927 

36,875 

8,241 

268,091 

165,144 

20,649 

IWi 

1,427,5.58 

18,235 

10, .584 

27,148 

69,101 

37,878 

9,030 

223,360 

155,814 

29,247 

1903 

1,190,618 

20,866  ; 

13,824 

28,609 

59,174 

41,599 

11,855 

211,219 

170,601 

1  24i073 

1904 

1,205,162 

27,253  ' 

3,712 

15,8.59 

55,()3b 

50,469 

10,267 

189,430 

49,088 

17,987 

1905 

1,623,168 

45- 

10,798 

17,557 

44,135 

52,580 

1  5,282 

107,368 

196,459 

20,272 

1906 

1,828,343 

16,026 

10,016 

24,712 

66,809 

60,774 

1  11,579 

169,3.58 

271,729 

15.334 

1907 

1,607,890 

21,479 

24,994 

28,819 

68,623 

67,550 

11,781 

21 7, .530 

257,145 

26,026 

1908 

929,669 

25,512 

8,669 

19,172 

.58,604 

52,839 

!  9,546 

158,645 

145,898 

23;435 

1909 

991,066 

6,592 

869 

7,508 

59,106 

28,601 

6,316 

80,485 

129,119 

12,960 

1910 

1,143,169 

14,601 

11,742 

12,154 

70,945 

36,931 

8,904 

177,(WU 

158,717 

20;497 

1911 

1,803,844 

16,006 

3,656 

18,689 

93,050 

35,435 

9,427 

95,693 

75,876 

17,864 

1912 

1,738,514 

25,090 

9,700 

26,103 

99,439 

50,255 

18,968 

194,273 

89,950 

1913 

1,932,1.53 

26,744 

21,595 

40,932 

104,296 

50,637 

1  18,524 

228,232 

48,216 

43,455 

1914 

1,683,553 

22,288 

i  25,246 

32,815 

118,153 

54,204 

15,163 

162,937 

87,825 

36;i481 

1915 

650,919 

13,289 

i  8,725 

i 

45,198 

113,075 

62,070 

,  20,319 

157,167 

20,293 

13,6411 

1 

Italy  aiidJapan  launched  much  less  tonnage  than  usual  last  year,  the  first-named  only 
25^000  tons,  Italy  only  2*2, (KX)  tons,  and  Japan  just  under  60,000  tons. 

This  table  does  not  include  particulars  of  vessels  of  less  than  100  tons  gross  ;  and  takes  into 
account  only  vessels  that  were  launched,  whether  they  were  completed  during  the  year  or  were  still 
under  c<»nstruction  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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These  figures  supply  no  evidence  to  justify  the  fears  of  ship¬ 
owners  as  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  British  mercantile  marine 
after  the  war.  Commenting  upon  these  statistics,  Engineering,^  a 
journal  with  intimate  knowledge  of  shipbuilding,  recently 
remarked  : — 

“  We  are  not  of  those  who  take  the  view  that  the  present  extraordinary 
conditions  w'ill  result  in  any  great  change  in  our  dominating  position  amongst 
the  shipbuilding  countries  of  the  world,  provided  that  the  workers  in  our 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  w'orks  recognise  their  part  in  the  re~ 
establishment  of  the  merchant  shipbuilding  industry  after  the  war.  As  it 
stands,  we  have  contributed  about  half  the  total  merchant  output  of  the 
world  during  the  past  year  of  warfare;  and,  although  in  previous  years  our 
proportion  has  been  as  high  as  60  per  cent.,  the  situation  must  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  for  the  present  and  reassuring  for  the  future.” 

Disturbed  at  last  by  the  increasing  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the 
public  realisation  of  the  price  which  it  was  paying  for  the 
freedom  of  British  shipping,  the  Board  ‘  of  Trade  inter¬ 
vened,  incidentally  limiting  certain  imports.  Time  alone 
can  show  whether  even  now  this  department  appreciates 
the  extent  to  which  the  success  of  the  Allies  depends 
upon  the  firmness,  thoroughness  and  competency  with  which  it 
acts,  or  that  it  yet  understands  that  it  must  end  decisively  what 
may  fittingly  be  described  as  the  shipping  scandal.  It  is  unseemly 
at  such  a  moment  that  any  British  industry,  even  though  the 
Government  takes  50  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  should  be  squeezing 
out  of  the  British  people  and  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Allied 
countries  the  utmost  penny  of  profit  which  can  be  obtained  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Unless  the  measures  adopted  hy 
the  Board  of  Trade  are  radical  in  their  character  and  are  carried 
out  fearlessly,  the  crisis  will  become  increasingly  acute.  Although 
large  sections  of  the  population  of  this  country  are  benefiting  by 
war  allowances,  w'ar  bonuses,  and  the  exceptional  demand  for 
labour  created  by  the  munitions  movement,  millions  of  other 
people  are  suffering  hardship  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  which  is  traceable  in  large  measure — though  not  entirely— 
to  the  phenomenal  rates  of  freights  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  so  far  done  nothing  to  check  and  which  Government  depart¬ 
ments  generally  have  done  much  to  exaggerate.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  Government,  in  the  interests  of  the  British  people  and  of 
the  Allies,  must  take  drastic  steps  to  end  a  condition  of  things 
under  which  one  industry  is  able  to  profit  on  a  scale  never  before 
experienced  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  people  who  are  suffering 
hardship  and  loss  owing  to  the  war. 

Nauticus. 

(1)  Engineering,  February  4th,  1916. 
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Sheridan  and  W.  W.  Jacobs  would  seem  to  be  the  last  authors  in  the 
world  to  inspire  opera.  The  polished  periods  and  rapid  wit  of  the 
one  and  the  curious  cockney  humour  of  the  other  are  antipathetic 
to  music.  Pages  could  be  filled  to  show  that  by  all  the  rules  of 
the  game  Sheridan  does  not  demand  music;  that  his  plays  are  com¬ 
plete  in  themselves.  None  of  them  deals  with  big  emotions;  none 
is  romantic.  The  case  of  W.  W.  Jacobs  is  even  harder,  for  when 
one  thinks  of  his  characters  they  move  to  banjos  and  concertinas. 
In  spite  of  the  success  of  Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  The  Critic  and  Miss 
Ethel  Smyth’s  The  Boatsicain's  Mate,  it  may  be  said  that  no  more 
unpromising  subjects  for  opera  have  been  chosen.  Opera-lovers  are 
simple  folk,  however.  They  will  accept  anything  for  the  sake  of 
music.  What  travesties  of  dramatic  art  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  opera!  Shakespeare  has  specially  suffered.  If  Wagner 
had  done  nothing  else  he  would  have  deserved  our  thanks  for  having 
left  Shakespeare  alone,  and  for  having  spun  his  libretti  out  of  his 
own  consciousness.  With  all  due  admiration  for  his  genius  as 
dramatist,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  not  one  of  his  dramas  could 
be  marred  by  its  music.  Indeed,  his  splendid  gifts  as  composer 
have  hypnotised  the  world  into  believing  him  to  be  a  great  dramatist. 
The  oaf  Siegfried,  decked  out  in  the  master’s  beautiful  music,  was 
accepted  in  this  country  by  lovers  of  opera  as  a  grand  heroic  figure. 
In  Germany  itself  Siegfried  became  an  obsession.  To  many  worthy 
Germans  he  was  typical  of  modem  Germany,  awakening  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  Briinhildes,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
typical  Teutonic  god  has  played  a  big  part  in  the  mental  education 
of  Germany  and  in  fostering  her  ambitions.  To  English  lovers  of 
music  Siegfried  made  no  such  appeal.  Yet  they  accepted  him  and 
the  whole  of  the  “  Ring  ”  as  a  great  dramatic  achievement.  They 
will  accept  anything  for  the  sake  of  music. 

II. 

Since  opera  is  an  artistic  convention  that  pleases  the  w’orld,  it  is 
as  useless,  however,  to  inveigh  against  its  inherent  artificiality  as 
it  would  be  to  criticise  a  revue  for  not  possessing  a  plot.  It  must 
be  allowed,  too,  that  the  dramatic  form  does  give  free  scope 
to  music.  A  composer  can  do  many  things  in  music-drama  that 
have  no  place  in  absolute  music,  and  it  enables  him  to  make  use 
of  the  beautiful  human  singing-voice  in  a  more  .expressive  way  than 
18  possible  in  any  other  form  of  musical  art.  And  since  there  must 
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be  opera,  we  English  might  as  well  make  opera  for  ourselves.  If 
rich  men  can  be  found  to  finance  it,  well  and  good.  We  may  even  | 
write  articles  to  point  out  what  a  shame  it  is  that  every  other  country 
but  this  has  subsidised  opera,  either  by  the  State  or  the  munici¬ 
pality.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  has  been  proved  by  the  season  of  i 
opera  in  English  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre,  if,  indeed,  it  needed 
proof  at  all :  we  are  quite  capable  of  performing  opera  adequately. 
We  have  the  singers  and  conductors;  we  have  the  “producer” 
(Mr.  Cairns  James  has  done  wonders),  and  we  have  the  scenic 
artists  (Mr.  Hugo  Kumbold’s  settings  of  The  Critic  and  The  Boats¬ 
wain's  Mate  were  far  superior  in  artistic  originality  to  anything 
done  at  international  Covent  Garden).  Moreover,  to  a  great  extent 
the  season  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  has  proved  that  we  have  the 
audiences.  If  only  as  an  antidote  to  musical  comedy  and  revues 
opera  in  England  and  in  English  would  be  of  value. 

Only  we  must  not  and  cannot  live  on  imported  opera.  It  must 
express  something  of  our  genius.  What  is  there,  then,  in  our 
national  genius  which  seeks  particular  expression  in  music  ?  There  was 
a  time,  in  the  days  of  the  great  Elizabethans,  when  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  had  an  emotion  and  their  minds  the  need  of  a  lyrical 
expression  which  might  have  produced  opera  as  a  national  form  of 
art.  Need  we  regret  that  Monteverde  was  only  on  the  threshold 
of  his  invention  of  the  new  art  when  Shakespeare  had  conceived 
Hamlet?  I  cannot  find  that  as  a  nation  we  have  ever  excelled  in 
opera.  It  is  usual  to  point  to  Purcell  as  an  example  that  at  one 
time  we  did  excel  in  this  art,  but,  for  the  most  part,  his  music  was 
merely  incidental  to  plays,  and  never  had  much  connection  with 
them.  His  King  Arthur,  held  to  be  an  opera,  is  not  an  opera  at  all, 
either  in  spirit  or  form,  but  was  developed  from  the  masque.  Purcell 
was  really  the  father  of  the  cantata ;  our  national  form  of  musical  art. 

If  we  have  ever  had  any  vital  opera  of  our  own  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Balfe,  Wallace,  and — Sullivan.  That  is  to  say,  the 
music  of  these  composers  was  as  popular  with  Englishmen  of  their 
day  as  the  music  of  Verdi  with  Italians,  and  of  Wagner  with  pre- 
Straussian  Germans.  In  mentioning  such  names  as  Balfe  and 
Wallace  one  should  apologise,  no  doubt,  but  these  composers  did 
express  the  sentimentality  which  the  Englishman  is  prone  to  admire 
in  music  if  he  is  not  a  special  musical  amateur.  They  expressed 
something  definite  in  our  national  character.  Sullivan  certainly 
expressed  our  love  of  humour  and  brightness.  We  never  could,  as 
a  nation,  be  quite  as  serious  in  our  tragedy  as  opera  demands,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  not  expressed  ourselves  in 
this  form  of  art.  We  are  ready  enough  to  admire  the  opera  of  other 
nations.  For  the  sake  of  Wagner’s  music  we' accept,  or  bravely  try 
to  accept,  the  owlish  seriousness  of  his  drama.  For  the  sake  of  a 
Tamagno,  a  Caruso,  or  a  Destinn  we  listen  with  complacence  to 
Verdi.  We  will  even  believe  in  the  Violetta  of  Tetrazzini  for  the 
sake  of  her  singing.  But  no  Englishman  could  have  naturally 
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written  the  operas  of  Wagner,  Verdi,  or  Gounod.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  specific  musical  genius,  but  of  national  character. 

What  is  there  specially  fitted  for  musical  expression  in  our  national 
character?  We  must  be  ourselves  if  our  opera  is  to  have  any 
vitality.  The  part  of  us  that  is  serious — our  inner  consciousness, 
as  it  were — has  always  found  its  voice  in  poetry.  As  a  nation  of 
poets  we  can  hold  our  own.  Music-drama  and  opera  are  in  actual 
antagonism  to  poetry.  Poets  seldom  have  any  appreciation  of 
music,  and  what  musicians  think  of  poetry  is  proved  by  their  manner 
of  setting  it  to  music.  That  inner  consciousness  of  ours  finds  its 
musical  expression  in  abstract  w^orks  of  music  rather  than  in  the 
concrete,  dramatic  form  of  opera.  Apart  from  this  love  of  poetry, 
our  chief  characteristic  is,  perhaps,  our  sense  of  humour. 

III. 

We  are  not  a  gesticulating  race,  either  in  manner  or  in  mind. 
Whether  this  is  a  merit  or  a  fault  is  not  in  question.  Sometimes  it 
is  assumed  that  our  characteristic  restraint  is  a  modem  fashion, 
or  a  decadence,  but  there  is  really  nothing  to  prove  that  English¬ 
men  were  essentially  different  in  the  Elizabethan  days  when  they 
expressed  themselves  so  generally  in  poetry.  Almost  every  European 
nation  is  more  outwardly  emotional  than  we  are,  and  therefore 
opera,  which  should  be  the  expression  of  emotion  at  its  wordless 
height,  is  in  a  sense  foreign  to  our  nature.  Without  knowing  it 
that  is,  perhaps,  why  we  have  always  preferred  to  hear  foreign  operas 
in  their  original  tongue,  for  English  words  fitted  to  foreign  emotional 
music  always  sound  a  trifle  absurd.  To  admit  this  is  not  to  admit  ' 
that  English  opera  is  impossible,  but  only  that  the  character  of 
the  drama  and  music  must  be  expressive  of  our  race.  It  must  be 
something  different  from  the  gesticulation  of  the  Latin  races  and 
the  hysteria  of  the  Teutonic. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford,  to  do  him  justice,  has  always  recognised 
that  English  opera  must  be  English  as  to  its  subject  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  music.  After  writing  The  Veiled  Prophet  and  Savona¬ 
rola  he  turned  to  Chaucer  and  followed  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
with  the  rollicking  Shamus  O’Brien  and  the  graceful,  if  a  trifle  dull. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  And  now  he  has  written  a  humorous 
opera  in  The  Critic.  Miss  Ethel  Smyth’s  operatic  career  does  not 
show  any  such  definite  line  of  development.  She  has  always  been 
deeply  influenced  by  German  composers  and  German  thought,  and 
even  when  she  chose  an  English  subject  in  The  Wreckers  she  still 
remained  German  in  spirit.  It  has  been  with  her  simply  a  question 
of  environment.  Miss  Smyth  lived  for  a  considerable  part  of  her 
life  in  Germany,  and  her  operas  were  performed  there.  Had  there 
been  any  opening  for  English  opera  in  England  she  would  probably 
have  written  works  less  influenced  by  the  Teutonic  spirit.  Strangely 
enough.  The  Boatswain’s  Mate  was  to  have  had  its  first  performance 
in  Germany.  What  the  public  and  critics  there  would  have  made 
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of  the  operatic  version  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs’  story  is  one  of  those 
things  we  shall  never  know.  As  it  was  intimated  to  her  that  to  use 
the  “  Fate  knocking  at  the  door  ”  motive  from  Beethoven’s  C  minor 
symphony  as  the  representative  theme  of  a  village  policeman  was 
a  musical  sacrilege,  Miss  Smyth  must  have  felt  a  little  anxious 
about  German  appreciation  of  English  humour.  The  production  of 
these  two  operas  is  of  more  than  common  interest,  precisely  because 
both  composers  have  cast  off  all  German  influences  and  have  dared 
to  be  humorous  in  a  British  manner. 

IV. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  our  native  composers  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  question  of  humour  in  music.  Some  writers  on 
the  art  have  affirmed  that  music  is  not  essentially  humorous  and 
that  such  humour  as  it  can  express  is  merely  a  question  of  associa¬ 
tion,  generally  of  musical  association.  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
Music  has  its  own  humour,  but,  like  the  highest  qualities  of  the  art, 
it  cannot  be  translated  into  words.  The  fun  of  the  bassoon  is  an 
obvious  example.  Children,  who  have  no  associations  by  which  they 
may  judge  the  humour  of  music,  will  laugh  heartily  if  you  sing 
something  in  outlandish  intervals  and  in  eccentric  rhythm.  To 
most  musical  people  the  humour  and  character  of  people  they  meet 
suggest  appropriate  music.  And  opera  itself  is  full  of  examples. 
Leperello’s  “Mille  e  Tre  ”  in  Don  Giovanni  is  a  good  instance; 
Beckmesser’s  cajoling  of  Hans  Sachs  in  the  third  act  of  Die 
Meistersinger  is  another,  just  as  the  groanings  of  the  Worm  in 
Siegfried  is  an  example  of  unconscious  humour.  The  quarrel  of 
Mime  and  Alberich  in  the  second  act  of  the  same  music-drama,  and 
Mime’s  recital  of  the  care  he  has  taken  of  the  hero,  are  full  of 
humour,  whether  these  scenes  are  meant  to  be  humorous  or  not. 
In  all  these  instances,  and  they  could  be  multiplied,  the  humour 
is  to  a  very  small  degree  the  humour  of  musical  association:  that 
is  to  say,  the  employment  of  music  with  associations  quite  inappro¬ 
priate  to  the  sentiments  expressed.  That  kind  of  musical  humour 
is,  frankly,  rather  tiresome.  To  make  a  quartet  of  comedians  sing 
a  serious  madrigal,  as  was  Sullivan’s  habit,  is  a  cheap  way  of 
obtaining  a  humorous  effect.  Still  easier  is  it  to  make  operatic 
parody  the  staple  of  musical  humour.  Moreover,  that  kind  of 
humour  presupposes  special  knowledge  on  the  part  of  an  audience, 
and  if  opera  is  to  be  a  vital  art  it  must  not  make  its  chief  appeal 
to  what  Wagner  called  the  “class  musician,”  but  to  the  whole  world 
of  people  who  can  appreciate  music  without  being  specially 
educated  in  it. 

V. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  The  Critic  has  the  fault  of  facile 
“  musicianly  ”  humour.  It  is  practically  a  parody  of  operatic  con¬ 
ventions,  except  when  the  composer  himself  seriously  employs 
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them.  Here  and  there  one  could  trace  real  musical  humour,  how¬ 
ever,  as,  for  instance,  the  quaint  little  tune  illustrating  the  marching 
of  the  sentries  when  their  simulated  sleep  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
delightful,  florid  motive  for  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  and  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton.  The  operatic  parodies  are  amusing,  of  course — they  always 
are.  A  concerted  prayer  founded  on  “  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  is  the 
best  of  them.  But  there  is  not  any  essential  musical  humour  in 
parody  of  the  inevitable  dramatic  artificialities  of  opera.  They 
burlesque  what  is  really  a  burlesque,  and  apart  from  their  context 
would  not  be  humorous  at  all.  It  is  obvious  that  this  form  of 
musical  humour  is  very  limited  in  its  scope,  and  can  only  be  used 
when  it  illustrates  a  musical  subject.  In  spoken  drama  its  counter¬ 
part  is  the  burlesque  of  plays,  but  speech,  being  much  more  elastic, 
can  be  made  more  nonsensical  and  comic  than  music. 

Having  decided  to  use  the  framework  of  Sheridan’s  The  Critic 
as  a  burlesque  of  opera.  Sir  Charles  Stanford  had  a  perfect  right, 
no  doubt,  to  confine  his  musical  humour  to  a  parody  of  opera’s  con¬ 
ventions,  but  he  has  chosen  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  way  of 
writing  such  a  work.  Belying  on  his  players’  sense  of  fun  and  on 
Sheridan’s  humour  he  has  supplied  but  very  little  of  his  own,  and, 
a  cardinal  fault  in  British  composers,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  showing  that  he  can  write  serious  music. 
Considering  that  the  orchestra  is  supposed  to  be  an  actual  band 
conducted  by  Thomas  Linley  (Sheridan’s  father-in-law,  who  directed 
the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane  for  many  years),  and  that  the  music 
played  is  by  Dangle  (with  Linley  as  “ghost”).  Sir  Charles  Stanford 

1  should  have  had  the  courage  to  make  his  orchestral  accompaniment 
humorous  through  its  ineptitude.  Linley  was  a  respectable  com¬ 
poser  of  his  day,  but  no  musician  could  make  much  of  the  kind  of 
stufi  which  a  Dangle  would  write.  There  should  have  been  a 
humorous  inappropriateness  between  the  material  and  its  treatment. 
This  is  not  done  in  the  orchestra  itself,  but  only  in  the  vocal  parts, 
where  now  and  then  a  ridiculous  little  tune  is  made  the  basis  of 
elaborate  and  musicianly  treatment.  Our  composers  take  them¬ 
selves  so  very  seriously.  They  must  write  a  “work,”  proving  that 
>  j  they  are  musicians  of  culture  and  skill.  Sir  Charles  Stanford  could 
have  well  afforded  to  rest  content  with  his  reputation  in  that  respect. 
By  a  happy  chance,  it  is  true,  this  serious  treatment  had  its  own 
I  special  effect,  as  in  Tilburina’s  lyrical  outburst  in  praise  of  “gentle 
j  I  mom.”  There  was  no  musical  humour  in  the  setting  of  that  famous 
'  speech,  but  Sheridan’s  burlesque  catalogue  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
became  perhaps  more  ridiculous  by  its  serious  musical  treatment, 
y  I  That  The  Critic  amused  its  audiences  must  be  fully  admitted,  but 
I  the  amusement  was  almost  entirely  due  to  Sheridan  himself,  and 
I  even  then  the  play  was  not  as  comic  as  when  it  is  merely  acted. 
^  I  The  audiences  of  opera-goers,  w'ho,  as  I  have  said,  will  accept  any- 
^  j  thing  for  the  sake  of  music,  probably  did  not  know  that,  and  there- 

i  lore  felt  no  disappointment.  For  that  reason,  too,  they  did  not 
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see  that  in  his  arrangement  of  Sheridan’s  play  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  humour  from  a 
musical  point  of  view.  Having  made  Dangle  a  composer  and  Puff 
a  librettist  the  dialogue  should  have  been  reconstructed.  Instead 
it  has  been  simply  cut  down  and  has  no  kind  of  connection  with 
the  rehearsal  of  Bangle’s  opera,  kloreover,  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
has  been  so  loth  to  stop  the  flow  of  his  orchestra  and  singers  that 
Puff  and  Sneer  (who  is  a  critic)  are  compelled  to  interpret  their 
remarks  as  best  they  can,  with  the  result  that  one  can  scarcely  hear 
them. 


VI. 

Miss  Ethel  Smyth’s  The  Boatsicain’s  Mate  suffers  from  the  same 
want  of  consideration.  Having  decided  to  set  to  music  such  an 
unpromising  story  for  musical  treatment,  Miss  Smyth  should  have 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  consistent.  There  are  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  a  comic  libretto  of  the  type  the  composer  has  founded  on 
Mr.  Jacobs’  story.  It  can  be  treated  as  a  song-play;  that  is  to 
say,  songs,  wher^  justified,  can  be  inserted  as  musical  numbers  in 
the  dialogue.  Or  it  can  be  set  throughout.  Much  can  be  said  for 
the  artistic  merits  of  both  styles.  Spoken  dialogue  interspersed 
with  songs  has  not  a  very  happy  effect,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  obvious  that  much  of  the  dialogue  in  such  a  story  does  not 
demand  any  kind  of  musical  treatment.  Miss  Smyth  has  tried  . 
both  styles  in  the  one  work.  In  the  first  act  there  is  spoken  I 
dialogue,  a  deal  of  Recitativo  secco,  and  detached  songs  and  con¬ 
certed  pieces,  while  the  second  act  is  entirely  set  to  music. 
Strangely  enough,  I  found  the  fuller  musical  treatment  the  most  , 
humorous.  Without  relying  for  its  humour  on  being  a  parody,  vocal  L 
concerted  music  can  always  be  made  humorous,  as  our  glee-writers  | 
well  understood.  There  is  also  not  the  same  sense  of  unreality  | 
and  make-believe  if  the  spoken  voice  is  entirely  banished.  One  of  i 
the  two  courses,  at  any  rate,  should  have  been  consistently  adopted.  I 
In  the  first  act,  apart  from  the  set  songs,  the  musical  treatment  [I 
of  the  dialogue  is  quite  arbitrary.  For  no  dramatic  reason,  the  I 
characters  suddenly  glide  into  a  very  dry  recitative — so  dry,  in  fact,  ^ 
that  it  might  be  imagined  that  Miss  Smyth  intended  a  sly  poke  at 
the  old  musical  convention  of  Recitativo  secco. 

Then  Miss  Smyth  has  not  been  able  to  forget  that  she  wrote  Der 
Wald,  and  that  The  Boatswain’s  Mate  was  intended  for  Germany,  \ 
where  Richard  Strauss’s  heavy  musical  fooling  in  Der  Rosenkavalier 
was  considered  the  last  word  in  musical  humour,  so  elaborate  that  | 
it  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  the  delightful  aid  of  a  guide-book.  ; 
No  guide  to  the  representative  themes  of  The  Boatswain’s  Mate 
is  required,  but  Miss  Smyth  had  supplied  her  German  audience 
with  an  elaborate  orchestration  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  character  j 
of  her  subject.  This  question  of  the  orchestra  is  one  on  which  the 
British  composer  who  is  intent  on  expressing  the  humour  of  his  I 
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race  must  come  to  some  definite  conclusion.  In  modern  writing 
the  orchestra  is  no  longer  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  voices,  but 
has  an  organic  life  of  its  own,  and,  indeed,  plays  so  big  a  part  in 
the  musical  texture  that  it  largely  conditions  the  style  of  the  vocal 
writing.  No  modem  musical  public  will  be  content  with  a  music- 
drama  if  the  orchestra  is  not  an  important  factor  of  it.  At  the  same 
time,  a  composer  should  remember  that  the  style  of  the  orchestral 
commentary  on  the  drama  must  depend  on  its  character.  A  simple 
comedy  or  farce,  as  The  Boatswain’s  Mate  is,  does  not  require  an 
elaborate  orchestral  commentary.  Miss  Smyth,  to  do  her  justice, 
has  genuinely  tried  to  use  her  orchestra  with  discretion,  but  she 
has  by  no  means  succeeded  in  weaving  the  right  kind  of  texture 
for  her  story.  The  music  often  domineers  and  crushes  the  simple 
little  plot.  Again,  as  with  Sir  Charles  Stanford’s  The  Critic,  the 
special  opera-going  public  will  accept  that  inartistic  want  of  propor¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  and  will  no  doubt  admire  the  inter¬ 
mezzo  by  which  Miss  Smyth  labours  to  suggest  that  there  is  some 
deep  tragedy  underlying  Mr.  Jacobs’  genial  and  simple-minded 
characters.  This  was  probably  intended  for  a  German  audience. 
To  the  ordinary  playgoer  and  lover  of  music  this  intermezzo  and 
much  of  the  fidgetty  and  elaborate  orchestral  treatment  will  seem 
quite  inartistic.  If  British  composers  are  to  appeal  to  a  bigger 
public  than  the  special  one  of  musicians  they  must  learn  to  exercise 
self-abnegation  in  musical  composition.  The  bigger  public  may  not 
know  why  it  is  chilled  by  disproportionate  musical  treatment,  but 
it  knows  well  enough  when  it  is  chilled. 

Happily,  Miss  Smyth  is  a  real  musical  humorist,  and  does  not 
depend  on  parody  of  operatic  conventions,  which  in  its  turn  almost 
entirely  depends  on  the  players  showing  by  burlesque  acting  that 
the  music  is  a  parody.  She  has  made  a  skilful  use  of  folk-songs 
without  being  at  all  academic  in  her  insistence  on  them  as  appro¬ 
priate  material  for  the  musical  treatment  of  such  a  theme,  and  she 
has  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  music.  One  of  the  best  touches 
in  the  work — and  it  is  a  touch  which  makes  me  sure  of  Miss  Smyth’s 
flair  for  comedy  music-drama — is  when  Mrs.  Waters  persuades  the 
horrified  Boatswain  that  “the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
body.”  She  sings  this  to  a  gay  dance  rhythm  which  suggests  to 
the  Boatswain  that  she  is  mad,  but  to  the  audience  that  she  can 
scarcely  retain  her  merriment.  There  is  also  a  genuine  touch  of 
humour  in  the  ecclesiastical  suggestion  of  the  music  which  illustrates 
the  Irishman’s  dictation  of  his  agreement  with  the  Boatswain  to 
j  pretend  to  be  a  burglar,  and  a  trio.  “Drink  or  love,  there  ain’t 
;  much  difference  between  them,”  is  an  excellent  example  of  comic 
!  concerted  writing.  A  chorus  of  drunken  haymakers  is  quite  an 
I  inspiration  in  its  use  of  a  heavily  sentimental  song  of  a  popular 
1  type.  These  and  many  other  points  in  The  Boatswain’s  Mate  are 
convincing  proof  that  Miss  Smyth  has  real  talent  for  comedy  opera, 
j  lBut  there  was  no  need  to  choose  such  a  story  as  Mr.  Jacobs’  The 
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Boatswain’s  Mate.  Neither  in  this  work  nor  in  Sir  Charles 
Stanford’s  The  Critic  is  music  demanded  by  the  character  of  the 
comedies.  Sheridan’s  The  Critic  is  funnier  as  a  play,  and  The 
Boatswain’s  Mate  is  more  comic  as  a  story. 

Still,  it  is  something  that  two  British  composers  should  have 
departed  from  the  crude  seriousness  of  operatic  subjects,  and  should 
have  attempted,  however  intermittently,  to  be  British  in  humour. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  national  opera  our  composers  must  consider 
that  the  blockade  against  German  “  profundity  ”  is  complete  and 
permanent;  that  the  Italian  love  of  passionate"  and  blood-thirsty 
tragedy  can  never  be  natural  to  our  race;  and  that  we  cannot 
emulate  the  nimbleness  of  the  French  or  find  much  satisfaction  in 
their  wire-drawn  sentiment.  We  must  be  British  in  humour,  senti¬ 
ment,  fancy,  and  imagination.  We  must  be  ourselves. 

E.  A.  Baughan. 
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During  the  past  month  the  Russian  offensive,  which  was  launched 
in  the  middle  of  January  on  the  Caucasus  front,  has  developed  with 
unexpected  rapidity,  and  has  already  made  its  effect  felt  in  other 
theatres  of  war.  It  will  be  within  recollection  that  towards  the 
end  of  December,  1914,  a  Turkish  army  composed  of  three  corps, 
the  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  under  command  of  General  Liman  von 
Sanders,  attempted  the  invasion  of  the  Caucasus,  and  was  decisively 
defeated  at  Sari  Kamish,  the  9th  Corps  being  practically  annihilated, 
while  the  11th  Corps  was  driven  over  the  frontier  at  Kara-Urgan, 
and  took  refuge  in  Erzerum.  The  10th  Corps,  which  had  reached 
.\rdahan  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  Kars- defences,  was  likewise 
defeated,  and  fell  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Chorokh.  After  repelling 
the  invasion  the  Russian  Commander,  General  Yudenitch,  decided  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  instead  of  pursuing  the  Turks  to  Erzerum, 
while  he  detached  all  the  troops  he  could  spare  to  reinforce  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  operating  in  Galicia.  The  defensive  position  taken  up 
extended  from  the  Chorokh  river  to  Lake  Tortum,  and  thence  along 
the  caravan  road  to  Bayazid,  and  down  the  Turco-Persian  frontier  to 
Lake  Urmia,  the  object  being  to  cover  the  approaches  to  Kars  and 
Erivan,  and  prevent  the  enemy’s  incursion  into  Northern  Persia. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  desultory  fighting  all  last  year,  especially 
on  the  flanks,  but  no  movement  of  any  consequence  took  place  on 
either  side  till  the  Russian  Commander  suddenly  took  the  offensive 
as  stated  above. 

No  connected  report  has  yet  been  published  of  the  operations 
which  are  now  in  progress,  and  we  have  to  depend  for  information 
on  the  very  meagre  bulletins  which  are  published  in  Petrograd  when¬ 
ever  news  reaches  the  capital  from  Russian  Main  Headquarters, 
the  bulletins  only  reporting  bare  facts  without  throwing  light  on 
the  intentions  of  the  Russian  Commander,  or  giving  any  indication 
of  the  objects  in  view.  The  movement  began  on  Monday,  January 
10th,  when  the  Russians  surrounded  Lake  Tortum,  driving  the 
Turks  out  of  the  village  of  Tew  on  the  north  of  the  lake,  and  of 
Ardesh  on  the  south-east.  During  the  next  few  days  the  Russians 
continued  to  secure  their  positions  on  the  right  flank  of  their 
advance,  and  occupied  the  small  seaport  town  of  Archava  on  the 
Black  Sea  coast.  On  the  16th  a  general  attack  was  made  all  along 
the  centre  of  the  Turkish  position,  which  faced  that  held  by  the 
Russians,  from  Lake  Tortum  down  to  the  north  of  Melasgerd,  on 
the  Upper  Euphrates.  The  attack  was  continued  on  the  17th  and 
18th,  resulting  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
thrown  back  in  disorder  along  the  roads  and  tracks  leading  to 
Erzerum.  Kopri-Keui  was  captured  on  the  17th,  and  with  it  a 
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number  of  prisoners,  and  a  quantity  of  war  booty  fell  into  Eussian 
hands.  On  the  20th  General  Yudenitch,  who  is  in  executive  com¬ 
mand  of  the  invading  army,  followed  up  his  success  by  taking  the 
fortified  town  of  Hassankala,  where  he  captured  1,500  prisoners 
and  found  a  quantity  of  war  booty.  At  Hassankala  the  Russians 
reached  a  point  only  twenty  miles  from  Erzerum,  and  fifteen  from 
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the  famous  Deve  Boyun  ridge  way,  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  struggles  in  the  past  for  the  possession  of  the  fortress.  The 
ridge  rises  in  places  to  a  height  of  between  tw'o  and  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  plateau  on  which  Erzerum  is  situated,  6,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Russian  General 
Staff,  the  approaches  to  the  position  were  covered  by  eleven  forts 
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disposed  along  the  heights.  No  time  was  lost  in  bringing  up 
artillery  for  attacking  the  forts,  and  on  February  12th  the  bom¬ 
bardment  began.  One  of  the  forts  was  captured  on  the  13th, 
another  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  15th  the  remaining  nine  forts  were 
stormed  by  the  Russians.  The  key  to  the  stronghold  was  then  in 
Russian  hands.  On  the  16th  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Viceroy 
of  the  Caucasus,  announced  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  which 
surrendered  to  General  Yudenitch  after  “five  days  of  unprecedented 
assault.” 

The  fall  of  Erzerum  is  an  event  of  first-rate  military  importance, 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  Grank  Duke  Nicholas,  who 
planned  the  invasion  of  Armenia,  on  General  Yudenitch,  who  exe¬ 
cuted  the  plan,  and  on  the  troops  who  followed  his  lead  to  victory. 
From  earliest  days  Erzerum  has  been  a  great  strategical  point 
d’appui,  dominating  the  main  highway  from  the  Black  Sea  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  securing  the  trade  route  from  Trebizond  into  Persia. 
The  Russians  have  always  coveted  the  fortress,  the  possession  -of 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  their  guardianship  of  the 
Armenians.  In  the  war  of  1829  the  place  was  taken  by  General 
Paskevitch,  but  given  back  to  the  Turks  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople. 
In  1877  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  invested  Erzerum,  but  had  not 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  when  the  armistice  in  1878  put  an  end 
to  operations,  and  the  town  was  surrendered  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Berlin  Treaty  gave  Erzerum  back 
to  Turkey. 

While  the  main  Russian  attack  was  being  made  on  the  centre  of 
the  Turkish  front,  with  Erzerum  as  its  initial  objective,  the  Russian 
Commander  directed  simultaneous  attacks  on  both  the  strategical 
flanks.  The  Turks  holding  the  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Tortum  were  dislodged  from  all  their  positions  and  driven  down  to 
the  Doumlu  Dagh  plateau,  sixteen  miles  from  Erzerum,  the  retreat 
being  turned  into  a  complete  rout  owing  to  the  energetic  pursuit 
of  the  Russian  cavalry.  Stragglers  got  through  to  Erzerum,  but 
most  of  the  fugitive  detachments  were  either  killed  by  their  pursuers 
or  perished  from  cold  and  privations.  On  the  Russian  left  a  Division 
advancing  from  Melasgerd  occupied  the  town  of  Khryskale  after 
a  three  days’  battle,  the  Turks  being  driven  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  Mush,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Upper 
Euphrates. 

It  is  early  yet  to  say  what  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  this 
movement,  and  whether  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucasus  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  well  equipped  to  enable  the  advance  to  be 
continued  down  to  the  Tigris.  The  Ttmks  were  clearly  surprised,  and 
had  no  reserves  available  as  reinforcements,  but  they  are  now 
reported  to  be  hurrying  up  troops  from  Thrace,  and  others  released 
from  the  Dardanelles,  to  check  the  invasion.  If  the  movement  has 
no  further  effect,  it  has  already  succeeded  in  diverting  Turkish 
troops  from  other  fronts,  and  by  so  doing  is  taking  pressure  off  the 
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British  force  advancing  up  the  Tigris.  For  the  moment  this  is  all 
that  can  be  said.  Nesibin,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Baghdad 
railway,  is  140  miles  from  Mush,  and  Mosul  about  the  same  distance 


from  Vashtan,  which  the  Eussians  have  occupied,  on  the  south  of 
Lake  Van;  but  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  roads  are  bad,  and 
for  the  next  six  weeks  the  passes  will  remain  blocked  with  snow. 
Progress  must  be  necessarily  slow,  and  speedy  results  cannot  be 
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expected.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
that  he  should  have  taken  the  offensive  at  all  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  his  decision  to  do  so  shows  that  he  appreciates  the  value 
of  co-operative  effort,  without  which  the  Allied  Powers  cannot  make 
the  best  use  of  the  forces  at  their  disposal. 

Another  Russian  movement  on  Baghdad  is  in  progress  in  Persia, 
but  the  information  concerning  the  situation  is  as  meagre  as  that 
which  reaches  us  from  the  Caucasus  front.  It  will  be  within 
recollection  that  after  the  failure  of  Prince  Henry  of  Reuss  to  bring 
about  a  coup  d’etat  at  Teheran  in  November,  1915,  hearing  of  the 
advance  of  Russian  troops  from  Tabriz,  he  divided  his  rebel  force 
into  two  portions,  sending  one  to  Kum  and  the  other  to  Hamadan. 
The  Russian  troops  went  after  the  rebels  with  great  promptitude, 
Ramadan  being  occupied  on  December  15th  and  Kum  on  the  21st, 
since  when  these  two  places  have  been  used  as  centres  for  breaking 
up  the  rebellion.  Prince  Henry  escaped  to  Kermanshah  and  sum¬ 
moned  a  Turkish  force,  which  had  been  concentrated  at  Khanikin, 
to  his  assistance.  This  force  entered  Kermanshah  on  January  14th. 
The  Russian  Commander  at  Hamadan  had  meanwhile  detached 
troops  to  seize  Kangawar,  vvhich  was  occupied  on  January  15th,  but, 
according  to  a  Turkish  communique,  the  Russians  abandoned  the 
town  on  the  following  day,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  Russians  have  never  admitted  its  loss,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  town  is  in  any  case  now  in  possession  of  our  Allies,  for  on 
February  6th  a  Petrograd  communique  reported  the  Turks  to  have 
been  defeated  in  the  Hamadan  region,  and  to  have  been  thrown 
back  on  Mokhovend,  which  is  half-way  betw'een  Kangawar  and 
Burujird. 

Kermanshah,  a  Kurdish  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  150  miles 
from  Baghdad,  has  now  become  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  activities 
in  Western  Persia,  a  motley  crowd  of  malcontent  rebels  and 
robber  tribesmen,  raised  and  paid  by  German  agents,  being  collected 
in  and  round  the  town.  Prince  Henry  of  Reuss  is  reported  to  have 
been  recalled  and  replaced  by  Dr.  Vassel,  formerly  German  Consul- 
General  at  Baghdad,  who  is  now  directing  the  insurrectionary 
movement  against  the  Shah’s  Government.  Though  the  tribesmen 
are  well  equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition  supplied  by  their 
German  masters,  they  are  mere  hirelings,  upon  whom  no  reliance 
can  be  placed,  and  unless  the  Turkish  garrison  can  be  reinforced 
from  Baghdad  Kermanshah  ought  soon  to  fall  into  Russian  hands. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why,  with  so  much  on  our  hands 
elsewhere,  we  have  diverted  a  large  force  into  Mesopotamia  wdth 
the  intention  of  occupying  Baghdad.  Granted  the  necessity  for 
protecting  the  British  oil  wells  in  the  Ahwaz  district,  we  need  not 
have  gone  beyond  Basra  to  do  this,  and  to  have  sent  General  Towns- 
hend  with  an  insufficient  force  350  miles  up  the  Tigris  to  attack 
a  city  which  the  Turks  were  reported  to  be  holding  in  strength, 
was,  argue  the  critics,  to  court  unknown  risks  for  no  apparent 
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purpose.  What  is  Baghdad  to  Great  Britain?  The  answer  is  that 
Baghdad  is  on  the  high  road  to  India,  and  that  fact  gives  the  city 
a  strategical  importance  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  If  a  line 
were  drawn  from  Berlin  through  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Bagh¬ 
dad  to  Kurachi,  it  would  be  nearly  straight.  When  the  German 
railway  from  Haidar  Pasha  to  Baghdad  is  completed,  the  journey 
from  London  to  Kurachi,  which  takes  fifteen  days  by  the  sea  route 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  will  take  eight  days  by  the  land  route 
through  Baghdad.  The  Baghdad  railway  will  be  the  short  cut  to 
India.  If  we  could  trust  the  Germans  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  objecting  to  their  presence  in  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  but  with 
them  economic  expansion  is  only  used  for  purposes  of  political 
aggression, and  were  the  Germans  installed  at  Baghdad  the  city 
would  be  converted  into  a  powerful  offensive  point  d’appui  for  a 
descent  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  So  great  a  menace  to  the  security 
of  our  sea  route  to  India  must  be  opposed  with  all  the  available 
strength  at  our  command.  Baghdad,  moreover,  is  not  only  on  the 
highway  to  India,  but  is  the  gateway  into  Persia,  where  we  and 
our  Russian  allies  have  long  established  economic  interests,  which 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  covetous  aims  of  German  statesmen.  The 
above  considerations  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  about  the  necessity 
for  the  expedition  which  the  Government  of  India  has  sent  into 
Mesopotamia.  Whether  we  have  gone  about  our  task  in  the  right 
way  is  another  matter,  which  will  be  presently  discussed,  but  that 
the  task  had  to  be  undertaken  is  incontestable,  and  not  less  so 
because  up  till  now  our  efforts  have  not  been  crowned  with  success. 

When  last  month’s  record  of  the  war  was  broken  off  General 
Aylmer,  who  commands  the  army  destined  to  relieve  General 
Townshend’s  force  at  Kut-el-Amara,  had  fought  two  pitched  battles, 
one  at  Sheikh  Saad,  on  January  7th  and  8th,  and  another  near 
Orak,  where  a  river,  which  has  no  other  name  that  “The  Wadi”  in 
the  official  communiques,  rising  in  the  Pushti  hills,  crosses  the 
Persian  frontier  and  flows  into  the  Tigris.  Both  battles  resulted 
in  British  victories,  but,  as  will  be  remembered,  owing  partly  to 
the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  but  chiefly  to  the  bad  weather,  General 
Aylmer  was  unable  to  pursue  the  Turks,  who  finally  rallied  at  Umm- 
el-Henna  (Felahie),  twenty-three  miles  down  stream  from  Kut-el- 
Amara.  There  the  Turkish  Commander  took  up  a  very  strong 
defensive  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tigris  with  his  left  resting 
on  the  marshy  swamp  of  Suwekie  and  his  right  on  the  river. 
General  Aylmer  attacked  the  position  on  January  21st  under  adverse 
conditions,  owing  to  the  tropical  rain,  which  saturated  the  ground, 
and  made  movements  slow  and  difficult.  The  attack  failed,  and 
the  British  army  had  to  withdraw  to  a  position  1,300  yards  from 
the  Turkish  entrenchments,  where  at  the  moment  of  writing 
(February  18th)  it  remains  entrenched. 

In  the  first  communique  issued  by  the  India  Office  on  January 
22nd  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  the  battle  of  the  21st  took 
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place  at  Essin,  which  is  some  seven  miles  from  Kut,  and  is  the 
identical  position  from  which  General  Townshend  dislodged  the 
Turks  on  his  way  to  Ctesiphon;  but  this  mistake  was  corrected  in 
a  supplementary  communique  issued  on  the  27th,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  fighting  took  place,  not  as  previously  reported,  but 
twenty-three  miles  below  Kut.  Subsequently  Mr.  Edmund  Candler, 
the  British  Press  representative  with  the  Expeditionary  Force, 
located  the  site  of  the  battle  at  Umm-el-Henna,  and  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  operation  in  a  despatch  sent  from 
Basra  on  February  2nd.  The  conditions  were  wholly  favourable  for 
the  Turks.  The  flanks  of  their  position  were  secured  from  being 
turned,  while  all  along  the  front  the  enemy  had  a  clear  field  of 
fire  over  a  level  plain  destitute  of  every  vestige  of  cover.  A  frontal 
attack  under  such  conditions  could  only  have  been  successful  if  it 
had  been  preceded  by  an  overwhelming  artillery  bombardment,  and 
General  Aylmer  does  not  appear  at  the  time  to  have  had  a  suflficiency 
of  guns  for  that  purpose.  The  British  losses,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  heavy,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Turkish 
report,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  3,000  dead  bodies  had  been  found 
in  front  of  their  lines.  On  the  22nd  General  Aylmer  obtained  an 
armistice  for  the  purpose  of  burying  his  dead. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  January  21st  General  Aylmer 
has  sent  little  news.  On  January  16th  Sir  John  Nixon,  who  had 
been  compelled  by  ill-health  to  leave  Mesopotamia,  published  his 
farewell  order  on  handing  over  his  command  to  Sir  Percy  Lake, 
who  reached  Basra  on  that  day,  and  joined  General  Aylmer  at 
Umm-el-Henna  on  January  26th.  A  communique  issued  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  on  February  4th  reported  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
have  been  made  by  “  part  ”  of  General  Aylmer’s  troops  to  advance 
from  Felahie,  while  in  another  co/nwtfnfgue, ,  published  on  the 
11th,  it  was  stated  that  the  British  force  had  tried  to  advance  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  after  “two  violent  engagements,” 
had  been  driven  back  to  its  original  position.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  these  operations  by  General  Aylmer,  while  Mr.  Candler, 
telegraphing  from  Basra  on  February  11th,  stated  that  except  for 
some  successful  reconnaissances  the  British  troops  at  Umm-el-Henna 
had  not  been  engaged  since  January  21st.  In  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  February  15th  Lord  Kitchener  said  that  General 
Aylmer  had  found  the  Turkish  position  too  strong  to  be  forced  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and  was  awaiting  reinforcements 
before  making  a  further  advance  to  join  General  Townshend,  who 
has  been  beleaguered  at  Kut  since  the  end  of  November.  Owing 
to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  latter  General  being  raised  above 
river  level  his  troops  have  escaped  the  worst  consequences  of  the 
January  floods,  while  the  Turkish  troops  entrenched  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tigris  loop  occupied  by  General  Townshend  were  flooded 
out  of  their  trenches,  and  were  compelled  to  withdraw  some  2,000 
yards  to  higher  ground.  According  to  Mr.  Candler’s  report  there 
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were  twenty-two  rows  of  deep  trenches  in  the  abandoned  I- 
position,  and  miles  of  communicating  trenches  honeycombing  the  | 
whole  ground.  Surprise  has  sometimes  been  expressed  because  I 
General  Townshend  has  made  no  attempt  to  co-operate  with  General  L 
Aylmer  by  leaving  his  position  and  attacking  the  Turks  at  Felahie 
in  rear.  The  time  will  come  for  this  when  the  Turks  begin  to 
retreat,  but  if  General  Townshend  left  his  position  now  it  would 
fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The  object  of  General  Aylmer  is  not  to 
bring  the  British  force  away  from  Kut,  but  to  help  it  to  retain  hold 
of  the  position,  which  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  from  which  there  is 
no  intention  of  withdrawing. 

The  strategic  value  of  the  Kut  position  can  be  seen  from  the  map. 

It  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Shatt-el-Hai  connects  the 
Tigris  with  the  Euphrates  at  Nasiriyeh,  and  if  the  Turks  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  General  Townshend ’s  position  they  could  use  the  Shatt- 
el-Hai  as  a  route  for  reaching  the  Euphrates  and  turning  the  flank 
of  the  British  position  at  Kurna.  It  was  to  ascertain  that  the 
Shatt-el-Hai  was  clear  of  the  enemy  that  Sir  Percy  Lake  ordered 
General  Brooking  to  take  a  reconnoitring  column  up  the  river  from 
Nasiriyeh  during  the  6rst  week  in  February.  Finding  no  sign  of 
any  Turkish  movement  in  this  direction.  General  Brooking  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Nasiriyeh  when  he  was  attacked  near  Butaniyeh  on 
February  7th  by  some  hostile  Arabs,  who  were  joined  by  tribes 
believed  to  be  friendly.  A  sharp  fight  ensued,  the  British  losing 
373  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Arabs  lost  636  men  killed  alone. 

A  punitive  expedition  was  promptly  sent  out  on  the  9th  and  inflicted 
exemplary  punishment  on  the  treacherous  tribes,  four  of  their 
villages  being  destroyed.  The  incident  is  without  military  import¬ 
ance  except  in  showing  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  tribesmen,  who  throw  off  the  friendly  mask  whenever  a 
chance  of  plunder  comes  in  their  way. 

On  February  15th  an  official  announcement  was  made,  which  prac¬ 
tically  amounted  to  a  transference  of  responsibility  for  the  IMeso- 
potamian  operations  from  the  India  Office  to  the  War  Office.  All 
communiques  are  now  issued  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  all  Parliamentary  questions  concerning  operations  are 
addressed  to  representatives  of  the  War  Office.  This  is  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  separating  the  military  from  the  political  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  When  Lord  Kitchener  accepted  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War  in  August,  1914,  the  Department  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  which  had  only  been  in  existence  ten 
years,  was  without  executive  responsibility,  the  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  his  subordinates  being  thinkers,  planners,  and  organisers, 
but  in  no  sense  directors.  The  Adjutant-General  issued  his  orders 
in  the  name  of  the  Army  Council,  and  so  did  the  Quarter-Master- 
General,  while  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  though 
nominally  First  Alilitary  Member  of  the  Council,  had  neither 
authority  nor  responsibility.  It  thus  happened  that  Lord  Kitchener 
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became  his  own  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  during  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  the  war  tacked  on  his  duties  as  such  to  those  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  responsible  to  Parliament.  This  procedure,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  Constitution,  was  changed  by  the  Order  in  Council 
of  January  27th,  1916,  which  charged  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  with  responsibility  for  issuing  the  orders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  military  operations.  The  Secretary  of  State  ceases 
under  this  Order  in  Council  to  be  an  executive  officer,  and  reverts 
to  the  position  which  is  marked  out  for  him  by  constitutional  prac¬ 
tice.  He  conveys  the  orders  of  Government  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  and  then  leaves  him  a  free  hand  to  carry  out  those  orders 
in  conformity  with  his  own  military  judgment.  Under  this  procedure 
the  functions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  are  assimi¬ 
lated  to  those  of  his  German  prototype,  only  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  relative  positions  of  Sir  William  Eobertson  and  General 
von  Falkenhayn:  the  former  is  responsible  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
through  the  Cabinet  to  Parliament,  while  the  latter  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Kaiser. 

On  their  western  front  the  Eussians  have  been  continuously 
developing  the  offensive,  which  was  initiated  in  December,  and  to 
which  attention  was  invited  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Eeview. 
In  the  northern  sector  of  the  front  effort  has  been  directed  to  gradu¬ 
ally  elbowing  the  Germans  out  of  their  positions  facing  Eiga  and 
Dwinsk,  and  with  this  object  incessant  local  attacks  have  been  made, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  deprive  the  Germans  of  the  winter’s 
rest  which  they  were  promised  by  Field-Marshal  Hindenburg  after 
their  strenuous  exertions  during  the  summer*  campaign.  Neither 
in  their  positions  facing  Eiga  or  Dwinsk  are  the  Germans  within  nine 
miles  of  those  towns,  while  the  capture  of  the  village  of  Garbunovka 
on  February  11th  has  pushed  back  the  enemy’s  lines  half  a  mile 
further  to  the  north-west  of  the  Dwinsk  bridgehead.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  operations  on  this  front  during  the  past  month  has 
been  the  continuous  artillery  duel,  in  which  the  Eussians  have  held 
j  their  own  with  the  German  artillerists.  In  the  central  sector,  north 
of  the  Pripet,  there  has  been  desultory  skirmishing  throughout  the 
month  without  leading  to  any  change  in  the  status  quo,  but  the 
activity  of  the  Eussian  offensive  is  as  pronounced  in  this  part  of  the 
front  as  elsewhere.  South  of  the  Pripet  General  Ivanoff  has  been 
as  active  as  usual,  especially  on  the  Middle  Strypa  and  on  the  Buko- 
:  vina  frontier.  There  the  Austrians  have  been  reinforced  by  strong 
I  German  contingents  withdrawn  from  the  Serbian  theatre  of  war, 
j  and  according  to  all  accounts  Czemowitz  is  protected  by  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  entrenchments,  making  Eussian  progress  slow  and 
costly.  On  February  9th  a  Petrograd  communique  announced  the 
'  capture  of  Uscieczko,  near  which  the  Austrians  have  constructed  a 
formidable  bridgehead  defending  the  passage  over  the  Dniester  at 
,  this  point.  The  communique  stated  that  Eussian  troops  had  crossed 
to  the  right  bank,  and  the  Petrograd  correspondents  of  the  London 
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newspapers  emphasised  the  importance  of  what  was  considered  to  p 
be  a  great  victory,  pointing  out  that  a  salient  had  been  thrust  into 
the  enemy’s  lines  between  the  armies  of  General  Pflanzer  operating 
in  the  Bukovina  and  General  Bothmer  defending  the  line  of  the 
Strypa.  On  February  13th,  however,  a  Vienna  communique  was 
issued  denying  the  Kussian  claim  to  the  occupation  of  Uscieczko, 
and  stating  that  the  situation  on  the  Dniester  was  unchanged.  The  i 
town,  according  to  the  Austrian  General  Staff,  had  been  entered  for 
a  short  time  by  Kussian  cavalry  patrols,  but  these  had  been  driven 
out,  and  it  was  now  in  Austrian  occupation.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Russian  offensive  in  this  locality  is  becoming  more 
and  more  pronounced,  and  that  Czernowitz  is  being  threatened  from 
the  north  as  well  as  from  the  east.  Never  was  the  time  more  favour¬ 
able  for  the  intervention  of  Roumania,  for  if  her  statesmen  could  ^ 
only  make  up  their  minds  to  take  the  plunge  her  army  would  have  p 
it  in  its  power  by  means  of  a  bold  offensive  to  hem  the  Austrians  i 
inside  the  narrow  fifteen-mile  corridor  in  which  they  are  fighting 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth.  I 

There  is  no  more  hopeful  sign  of  approaching  victory  than  the  ; 
wonderful  recuperation  of  the  Russian  Armies  under  the  energetic 
administration  of  General  Polivanoff,  the  Minister  of  War,  who  a  i 
few  days  ago  took  M.  Naudeau,  the  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Journal,  into  his  confidence,  and  told  him  the  full  story  of  the 
untoward  Russian  collapse  last  year  in  Galicia  and  on  the  Narew.  U 
It  was  all  due  to  the  w'ant  of  munitions.  This  was  suspected  at  the  i 
time,  and  we  now  know  from  the  official  lips  of  the  Russian  Minister  ; 
of  War  that  the  suspicions  were  correct.  With  a  lack  of  foresight, 
which  was  not  confined  to  Russia,  the  Russians  had  for  years  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  relied  on  Germany  for  most  of  their  war 
material,  and  for  all  the  chemical  ingredients  of  explosive  shells. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  the  German  source  of  supply  was 
cut  off  the  Russians  had  to  improvise  factories,  and  make  the  sub¬ 
stances  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  This  took 
time,  and  when  Hindenburg  launched  his  offensive  at  the  end  of 
April  last  year  the  available  supply  of  ammunition  was  totally  inade-  | 
quate  for  the  purpose  of  the  campaign,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  j 
what  really  amounted  to  a  debacle.  Quick  to  perceive  the  cause  of  I 
disaster,  the  Russian  Government  brought  about  a  complete  revolu-  I 
tion  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and,  as  with  Great  Britain,  | 
so  with  Russia,  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  nation  were  | 
diverted  into  war  channels.  So  successful  was  this  transformation  || 
of  effort  that  General  Poliva^noff  was  able  to  assure  his  interviewer  | 
that  the  munition  crisis  no  longer  exists,  and  that  he  looked  forward  | 
to  the  future  with  complete  confidence.  “The  Russian  artillery  can  j 
now  in  its  turn  pour  out  a  hurricane  of  fire,  and  make  its  power  | 
felt.”  I 

Then  as  regards  the  personnel,  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  j; 
better  organisation  of  the  men,  whom  the  levee  en  masse  has  j! 
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placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Eussian  General  Staff.  The  number 
of  recruiting  depots  has  been  doubled  since  last  summer,  and  there 
are  now  kept  in  permanent  reserve  at  these  depots  not  fewer  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  recruits,  which  enables  the  units  at  the  front 
to  be  kept  up  to  their  full  fighting  strength  without  having  to  wait 
weeks  and  months  for  reinforcements.  Nothing,  as  General 
Polivanoff  pointed  out,  is  more  demoralising  for  men  at  the  front 
than  to  see  their  units  daily  growing  more  and  more  attenuated 
without  the  casualties  being  replaced.  The  effect  of  this  astonishing 
recuperation,  both  of  personnel  and  material,  has  been,  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  article,  the  renewal  of  the  Eussian  offensive 
along  the  European  front,  as  well  as  in  Armenia  and  Persia,  in  which 
direction  there  is  now  full  co-operation  between  the  Eussian  and 
British  direction  of  the  war. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  of  M.  Briand  at  Eome  on  February  10th 
promises  well  for  the  success  of  his  mission,  which  had  for  its  object 
—the  words  are  M.  Briand’s — “to  establish  a  closer  and  more 
fruitful  co-operation  between  the  Italians  and  their  Allies.”  Political 
co-operation  is  complete,  but  military  co-operation  in  the  past  has 
been  admittedly  less  so,  and  this  is  the  supreme  w’ant  of  the  moment. 
If  the  French  Prime  Minister  has  been  able  to  secure  it  he  will  have 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  In  what  direction 
co-operation  can  be  best  applied  has  been  repeatedly  put  forward  in 
the  Fortnightly  Eeview  record  of  the  war,  and  must  indeed  be 
apparent  to  all  who  have  followed  recent  events  in  South-West 
Europe.  Italy  rightly  hesitates  to  embark  on  adventures,  but  in 
order  to  secure  her  political  aims  her  primary  object  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Allies,  namely,  to  break  down  the  military  strength 
of  the  Central  Powers.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  strike 
j  together,  and  strike  at  the  enemy’s  heart.  We  all  know  what  the 
j  Italians  want,  and  mean  to  get — the  Italian  Trentino  and  Trieste; 

but  frontal  attacks  are  costly,  as  General  Cadoma  has  discovered,  and 
I  the  Italian  strategist  has  not  yet  said  his  last  word.  The  fate  of 
I  Trieste  may  perhaps  be  quicker  decided  on  the  Danube  than  on 
=1  the  Isonzo. 

I  There  is  general  agreement  that  a  profound  error  was  committed 
by  the  Allies  in  letting  the  Central  Powders  cross  the  Danube  into 
Serbia.  Except  along  the  250-mile  gap  between  the  Adriatic  and 
i  the  Serbo-Eoumanian  frontier,  the  Central  Powers  are  blockaded 
either  by  ships  and  soldiers  or  by  neutral  territory.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  where  the  Allies  should  strike  to  reach  the  heart  of 
Germany,  but  there  are  many  who  think  that  our  first  offensive 
should  be  to  close  the  gateway  into  the  Balkans  by  reconquering 
Serbia,  and  cutting  the  communications  between  the  Central  Powers 
and  their  Allies.  Time  will  show  what  the  Allied  Governments  mean 
^do,  but  if  their  intention  is  to  get  back  to  the  Danube  half  a 
million  of  men  will  be  required  at  Salonica,  with  an  equal  force  in 
j'  reserve. 
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On  the  Western  front  during  the  past  month  there  has  been  a 
recrudescence  of  German  offensive  action,  which  has  taken  the  form 
of  reconnaissances  in  force,  not  undertaken  with  any  strategical 
purpose,  but  with  the  apparent  object  of  testing  the  strength  of  the 
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Allies’  positions,  and  discovering  any  weak  points  in  the  front  efie 
occupied.  A  skeleton  sketch  map  accompanying  this  article  has  been  hav 
drawn  to  show  the  approximate  position  of  the  opposing  forces  with  the 
arrows  directing  the  eye  towards  the  points  which  were  selected  for  of  g 
the  enemy’s  attacks.  The  sketch  also  shows  the  respective  fronts 
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occupied  by  the  British  and  French  Armies  after  the  redistribution 
of  the  Allied  troops  last  autumn.  The  British  right  now  rests  on  the 
Somme,  close  to  Frise,  whence  it  extends  as  shown  in  the  sketch 
up  to  Arras,  where  the  French  prolong  the  line  to  the  vicinity  of 
Loos,  from  which  place  the  British  Army  takes  charge  of  the  front 
as  far  as  the  Pilkem — Boesinghe  road,  where  it  again  links  up  with 
the  left  wing  of  the  French  Army.  The  total  length  of  the  front 
in  British  occupation  is  65 — 70  miles,  while  that  defended  by  the 
French  down  to  the  Swiss  frontier  approximates  400  miles,  the 
Belgians  holding  twenty  miles  or  so  of  their  own  frontier  between 
the  sea  and  Dixmude.  There  is  no  recent  information  regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  Allied  troops  along  the  front  occupied,  but  the 
Paris  military  experts,  who  are  in  touch  with  the  French  General 
Staff,  have  located  the  positions  of  six  German  Armies  which  are 
now  operating  against  the  Allies  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
.\rgonne.  The  1st  German  Army  is  Echeloned  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Oise  and  Aisne,  with  its  headquarters  at  Laon;  the  2nd  Army 
is  between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Quentin;  the  3rd  Army  is  facing  the  French  in  Champagne,  the 
4th  is  between  Ypres  and  the  sea;  the  5th  is  in  reserve  in  Belgium, 
and  the  6th  on  the  Artois  front.  Estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
strength  of  these  Armies,  but  they  are  based  on  conjecture,  and  not 
on  knowledge,  as  the  German  General  Staff  take  every  possible  pre¬ 
caution  to  ensure  secrecy,  while  false  reports  are  purposely  spread 
to  deceive  the  Allies  as  to  the  intentions  of  their  opponents. 

Beyond  some  successful  air  raids  and  forays  into  German  trenches, 
no  event  of  importance  took  place  on  the  British  front  till  February 
12th,  when  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  on  the  Ypres  salient  by 
breaking  into  the  British  trenches  near  Pilkem.  The  success  was 
short  lived,  the  Germans  being  speedily  driven  out  by  bombing 
parties.  This  attack  was  followed  by  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the 
British  trenches  south  of  Hooge,  between  the  Ypres — Commines 
Canal  and  the  Ypres — Commines  railway,  after  which  on  the  night 
I  of  the  14th — 15th  the  Germans  made  their  way  into  the  advanced 
I  British  trenches  on  a  front  of  600  yards.  The  success  of  the  attack 
!  was  due  to  the  explosion  of  five  mines,  which  rendered  the  trenches 
:  untenable.  Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  the  craters  remain  in 
I  Gemian  possession.  The  Germans  still  have  their  eye  on  Ypres, 
i  which  bars  the  way  to  Calais,  but  it  will  be  noted  from  the  inset  on 
I  the  sketch  that  the  existing  salient,  which  has  been  thrust  into 
I  their  lines  at  this  point,  is  far  more  defensible  than  the  one  formerly 
I  occupied  before  the  German  gas  attack  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
j  If  defence  was  the  only  consideration,  a  still  more  defensible  position 
would  be  the  line  of  the  Yser  Canal,  but  besides  the  bad  moral 
I  effect  which  retreat  from  the  position  would  have  on  the  troops  who 
have  so  long  defended  it,  the  surrender  of  the  salient  would  deprive 
i  the  British  Commander  of  a  strong  tactical  position,  which  may  be 
S  of  great  use  for  ulterior  offensive  purposes. 
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The  German  attack  on  the  Allies’  position  near  Nieuport  opened  i* 
on  January  24th  with  a  violent  bombardment,  when  as  many  as  - 
20,000  shells  were  reported  to  have  been  fired,  but  without  breaking 
down  the  defence,  for  as  soon  as  the  German  infantry  tried  to  i 
debouch  from  their  trenches  they  were  driven  back  to  cover  by  the  1 
French  artillery,  and  the  attack  came  to  an  end  without  leading  to  I 
any  results.  The  principal  German  effort  was  directed  against  the  | 
French  positions  west  of  the  Arras — Lens  road,  where  there  was 
some  heavy  fighting  lasting  nearly  continuously  from  January  23rd 
to  the  28th.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  six-day  battle  in  || 
detail  because  at  the  end  of  it  there  were  no  results  to  record.  If  I 


the  Germans  took  a  trench  one  day  they  lost  it  on  the  next,  and  tj 
when  the  battle  was  over  the  opposing  combatants  stood  practically  I 
in  the  same  positions  as  before  the  attack  was  launched.  \ 

Of  the  other  attacks,  which  are  located  in  the  sketch,  that  on  | 
January  29th  south  of  the  Somme  ranks  next  in  importance.  The  P 
attack  covered  a  front  of  some  4  or  5  kilometres  between  the  villages  ; 
of  Frise  and  Dompierre,  meeting  with  no  success  except  at  Frise,  ij 
which  was  held  by  an  advanced  outpost  of  French  infantry,  and  | 
falling  into  German  hands  has  been  retained  by  the  enemy,  although  i 
the  trenches  south  of  the  village  have  since  been  recovered.  Frise  is  [ 
practically  the  only  gain  which  the  Germans  can  show  for  their  |i 
offensive,  and  has  no  tactical  value,  situated  as  it  is  in  a  cul-de-sac  i 
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formed  by  a  loop  in  the  Somme,  which  is  cut  up  into  marshes  and 
rivulets  prohibitive  of  mihtary  movements.  Lower  down  the  front  T  ^ 
detachments  of  the  1st  German  Army  tried  to  reach  Soissons  on  1 
February  13th,  and  again  on  the  14th,  but  were  checked  by  the  fire  I  c 
of  the  French  guns.  In  Champagne  on  February  11th  the  French  I  t 
captured  300  metres  of  the  German  first  line  trenches  north-east  s 
of  Mesnil,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  counter-attacks  kept  possession  •  ° 
of  them,  but  on  the  13th  they  lost  a  position  east  of  the  Tahure— 
Somme — Py  road,  and  have  so  far  only  recovered  a  portion  of  it.  ^ 
Summing  up  the  situation  on  February  15th,  Colonel  Kousset,  the  , 
French  military  critic,  said  that  during  foin’  weeks  the  Germans  had  a 
delivered  twenty  attacks  against  the  French  front  without  any  results  f  1 


worth  recording. 

What  is  in  General  Falkenhayn’s  mind?  Are  the  operations  ^ 
described  above  the  prelude  to  an  offensive  on  a  large  scale  under-  ^ 
taken  with  the  strategical  object  of  breaking  through  the  opposing  ^ 
line,  or  will  he  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  await  the  attack  which  li  j 
the  Allies  are  preparing  to  make?  Negative  strategy  offers  no  hope  fc 
of  victory,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  successful  offensive.  |  ( 
Time  presses,  for  the  Allied  Powers  are  increasing  in  strength,  while  I  ^ 
the  resources  of  the  Central  Powers  are  diminishing.  Whatever 
happens,  the  outlook  is  hopeless  for  Germany,  for  her  barbarous  ^ 
conduct  of  the  war  makes  peace  unthinkable  till  her  power  to  do 


evil  has  been  destroyed  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 


COREESPONDENCE. 


I  To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

i  '  BLINDED  IN  BATTLE. 

I  yiii, — Just  a  year  ago  the  Blinded  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Care  Com¬ 

mittee  started  to  look  after  the  men  who  have  lost  their  sight  in 
the  war. 

We  who  have  been  privileged  to  help  them  reconstruct  their 
I  lives  are  profoundly  gratified  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
!  effort.  W  e  naturally  looked  for  happy  and  useful  results,  but  we 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  for  so  abundant  a  measure  of  success  as 
has  been  attained. 

Sympathetic  folk  foretold  that  the  gathering  together  of  a  large 
number  of  men  suddenly  deprived  of  sight  in  the  prime  of  their 
youth  and  strength  would  mean  the  creation  of  a  centre  where 
gloom,  dejection,  and  unspeakable  sadness  reigned  supreme. 

These  prophecies  have,  1  am  happy  to  say,  been  entirely  falsified. 
The  thing  which  invariably  strikes  the  visitor  as  being  most  notice- 

iable  about  the  men  at  St.  Dunstan’s  is  their  cheeriness,  their 
brightness,  and  their  apparent  disregard  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
anything  but  normal. 

The  “handicap  spirit,”  as  it  may  be  called,  pervades  the  class- 
^  rooms  and  w'orkshops.  That  horrible  word  “affliction,”  and  all  the 

I‘  gloomy  ideas  to  which  it  gives  rise,  are  forbidden  entry.  Those  of 
us  at  St.  Dunstan’s  who  differ  from  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow- 
1  creatures  in  a  very  important  respect  do  not  allow  that  difference 
to  impress  itself  upon  our  minds  as  anything  but  a  handicap — 
serious,  it  is  true,  but  still  to  a  very  large  extent  one  which  can  be 
overcome,  and  the  overcoming  of  which  means  the  exercise  of 
qualities  dear  to  the  sport-loving  Briton. 

Men  at  St.  Dunstan's  have  learnt  the  difficult  art  of  reading  with 
the  finger-tips  in  a  fortnight.  Men  who  have  never  seen  a  type- 
1  writer,  and  never  will  see  one,  have  learnt  to  use  it  accurately  and 
,  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  in  the  same  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
These,  naturally,  are  exceptional  cases,  but  as  a  general  rule  Braille 
reading  and  type-writing  are  acquired  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
g  Men  have  gone  out  into  the  world  after  a  few  months’  tuition 
able  to  run  a  little  poultry  farm  with  a  knowledge  and  thoroughness 
nothing  short  of  amazing  to  folk  who  quite  naturally  look  upon  this 
profitable  branch  of  industry  as  altogether  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
^  a  blind  man. 

'G  Others  are  building  up  nice  little  businesses  as  cobblers,  giving 
3.  j  every  satisfaction  to  their  customers  and  earning  amounts  equal  to 
le  i  their  weekly  pensions. 

j  Several  basket-makers  are  earning  good  wages ;  one  who  has  been 
jg  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  special  work  showing  at  present  earnings 
1  which  reach  as  high  as  £2  a  week. 

:  Makers  of  picture  frames,  trays,  and  other  articles  requiring  an 
expert  knowledge  of  joinery  find  their  time  fully  and  profitably 
occupied. 
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No  masseurs  have  yet  completed  their  training,  but  several  will  \ 
pass  the  stiff  examinations  which  lie  before  them  in  the  course  of  p 
the  next  few  weeks,  and  they  have  been  promised  well-paid  posts  at  | 
military  hospitals.  |i 

Other  men  are  rapidly  qualifying  as  expert  shorthand-writers  by 
the  Braille  system,  as  telephone  operators,  and  as  divers.  j 

The  important  work  of  devising  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  after-care  I 
for  the  men  who  are  settled  at  their  various  occupations  is  pro-  I 
ceeding  satisfactorily.  Arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  super-  | 
vising  their  work,  which  would  otherwise  tend  to  deteriorate;  for  I 
providing  their  raw  material;  for  marketing  their  goods;  and  for 
securing  a  continuity  of  well-paid  employment  for  those  who  have  jj 
been  trained  in  such  occupations  as  massage  and  boot-repairing.  |j 
A  large  permanent  fund  will  be  needed  if  this  work,  which  has  | 
been  entrusted  to  a  special  department  of  the  National  Institute  for  I 
the  Blind,  is  to  prove  permanently  useful.  i 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have  received  lately  many  intimations  1 
of  the  intention  to  bequeath  legacies  for  this  purpose,  and  a  great  1 
number  of  efforts  have  been  made  all  over  the  country  to  augment  H 
the  fund  by  bazaars  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds.  ij 

The  plea  of  the  blinded  soldier  always  proves  most  potent,  and 
highly  satisfactory  results  have  followed  these  efforts.  You  could 
not,  I  fear,  permit  me  space  in  which  to  chronicle  even  a  fraction  of 
them,  but  I  may  be,  perhaps,  allowed  to  mention  that  a  few  young 
ladies  of  a  small  northern  town  raised  £900  by  a  bazaar. 

A  firm  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  valued  employee 
killed  at  the  Front  sent  £100,  which  will  be  permanently  recorded 
on  a  tablet  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  | 
similar  memorial  sums  have  been  sent  by  relatives  of  fallen  soldiers. 

!May  I  ask  all  who  feel  touched  by  this  brief  record  of  splendid 
determination  and  resolution  to  overcome  a  terrible  disability  to 
show  their  appreciation  by  helping  us? 

Yours  faithfully,  j 

(Signed)  C.  Arthur  Pearson, 

Chairman,  Blinded  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Care  Committee. 

St.  Dunstan’s,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.  j 

February  1th,  1916.  i 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any  ‘ 

h 

manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  ® 

I 

or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage.  jj 
It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  typ^  \ 


written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 


article. 


